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Current Literature is gaining ground in the South 
more rapidly perhaps than in any other portion of this 
broad country. The following outspoken and generous 
letter, from an authoritative source, is indicative of the 
general interest and appreciation: 

THE CONSTITUTION, 
ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 12th, 1889. 
Editor Current Literature : 

My Dear Sir :—It is seldom that an ideal is worked out ; but 
you have certainly done that in the magazine you are printing 
monthly. I have been amazed each month as I bought it, at the 
exquisite taste, wide range, and perfect integrity with which current 
literature is condensed within covers. I do not see what prevents 
your having a million readersa month. If I could not get it for 
less, I would willingly pay $20 a year for it. What is its status? 
Who owns it? Is it making a success? Joel Chandler Harris and 
myself have just been discussing the February number, and he 
agrees with me that it is simply perfection, and I thought it might 
please you to have such an opinion from this distance—hence this 
letter. Yours very truly, 

H. W. Grapy. 





The novel Hermia Suydam has been having hard luck 
with the critics. With few exceptions the book has been 
roundly denounced; incontinently damned. Not for style 
nor construction, nor interest of story, but because of its 
alleged immorality. With all proper respect for these va- 
rious opinions we beg to differ. The book is not immoral. 
It is brutal. It tells the always unpalatable truth. The 
characters have been sketched too near home. The 
realism of its incidents forces altogether too uncom- 
fortable a comparison with the artistic and romantic 
lie. But it points its moral nevertheless. It declares 
the folly—in this bread and butter day and generation 
—of attempting the realization of certain ideals. It 
shows that one cannot successfully defy the conventions 
even under the favoring conditions of perfect liberty and 
the possession of a million dollars. It illustrates self- 
ishness. It unmasks hypocrisy. The means to these 
ends are objected to ostensibly because they are wicked 
and unnecessary, but really because they are true. Sin 
and Silence must be kept involate and synonymous. 
Perhaps! It has been the fashion heretofore to bring 
romance and reality face to face without any previous 
introduction. Unless signs fail, this fashion is about to 
change. Now as to the morality of discussing the prob- 
lem. One of the prominent reviewers of this city de- 
clares that the author of Hermia Suydam “had no more 
tight to write such a book than she had to walk down 
the Bowery at 9 o’clock at night.” Admitting only the 
equal right this same writer knows that a woman can 
walk the Bowery at 9 o’clock at night with more self- 
respect than she. can promenade upper Broadway at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. It is convenient and con- 
ventional to insult the environment of poverty with illus- 
trative immorality, but it is cowardly and untrue. How- 
ever, this is not a discussion. Hermia Suydam is a strong 
211 interesting character study. Its fault is that it is 


fact instead of fiction. People have an undoubted right 
to say they do not like it. Critics are to be listened to in 
their honest opinions of it. To the mass of readers be- 
longs ultimate judgment. The book is in its fifth edition. 

The Fortnightly Review is of the opinion that for 
some time past the fashionable tendency has been largely 
in the direction of a conscious, not to say willful, thin- 
ness of narrative material. The old merits of fullness 
and “body ”—virtues apparently hereditary in that line- 
age of robust minds which can be traced backward with- 
out a break from George Eliot to Fielding—have been 
growing rarer and rarer. In their place the art of mak- 
ing a very little go a very long way has been carefully 
cultivated by undoubtedly dexterous hands. Fiction has 
almost reached the point of sheer bravado in some de- 
velopments of the “society” novel, notably a species 
grown in American soil, or rather in New York conserv- 
atories and forcing beds, and distinguished by an elabo- 
rate triviality which no amount of cleverness can render 
other than vapid. Such a fashion can never in the 
nature of things last. Those miracles of inexhaustible 
nothingness, in which the tiniest rivulet of incident just 
trickles across a continent of dialogue, cannot long be in- 
teresting, even as miracles, in an age to which the mirac- 
ulous does not make a permanently successful appeal. 

A writer—and a thinker—in the XIX. Century thus 
informs as to how Literature makes Character: “ The 
imagination is essentially creative and always seeks for a 
new form. The boy-burglar is simply the inevitable 
result of life’s imitative instinct. He is fact occupied, 
as fact usually is, with trying to reproduce fiction, and 
what we see in him is repeated on an extended scale 
through the whole of life. Schopenhauer has analyzed 
the pessimism that characterizes modern thought, but 
Hamlet invented it. The world has become sad because 
a puppet was once melancholy. The Nihilist, that 
strange martyr who has no faith, who goes to the stake 
without enthusiasm, and dies for what he does not be- 
lieve in, is a purely literary product. He was invented 
by Tourgénieff, and completed by Dostoieffski. Robes- 
pierre came out of the pages of Rousseau, as surely as 
the People’s Palace rose out of the débris of a novel. 
Literature always anticipates life. It does not copy it, 
but molds it to its purpose. The nineteenth century, as 
we know it, is largely an invention of Balzac. Our 
Luciens de Rubempré, our Rastignacs, and De Marsays 
made their first appearance in the ‘Comédie Humaine.’ 
We are merely carrying out, with foot-notes and unnec- 
essary addition, the whim or fancy of a great novelist. I 
once asked a lady who knew Thackeray intimately, 
whether he had had any model for Becky Sharp. She 
told me that Becky was an invention, but that the idea 
of the character had been partly suggested by a gover- 
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ness who lived in the neighborhood of Kensington 
Square, and was the companion of a very selfish and rich 
old woman. I inquired what became of the governess, 
and she replied that, oddly enough, some years after the 
appearance of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ the governess ran away 
with the nephew of the lady with whom she was living, 
and for a short time made a great splash in society, quite 
in Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s style and entirely by Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley’s methods. Ultimately she came to 
grief, disappeared to the Continent, and used to be oc- 
casionally seen at Monte Carlo and other gambling 
places. The noble gentleman from whom the same 
great sentimentalist drew Colonel Newcome died a few 
months after ‘The Newcomes’ had reached a fourth 
edition, with the word ‘Adsum’ on his lips.” 





Ex college president James McCosh, writing in the N. 
Y. Ledger, is almost of the opinion that the novel may 
yet come to be an authority on Religion: “ We may have 
come to a time when the character of our young masters 
and misses will be determined more by tales than by 
fathers and mothers, ministers and teachers. Thought- 
ful men are inquiring what is to be the effect of all this 
on the formation of the character of the rising genera- 
tion. Ministers of the Gospel will have to send for the 
last new novel to see if they have not to warn their peo- 
ple against it. Grave teachers of theology will have to 
study Robert Elsmere, and John Ward, Preacher, as well 
as the Confession of Faith and the Thirty nine Articles. 
Of late years our best novels have been written by ladies. 
I rather think that this will continue. Women have in- 
tuitive perceptions of character keener, more subtle and 
tender than men have. They can set before us men, 
women, and children with sentiments, manners, and dress 
more picturesque than we of the coarser sex can. Our 
novels are now being written with a purpose; not merely 
to give usa picture, but to promote a cause. It looks 
as if in the near future the battle of religion and irrelig- 
ion will be fought in fiction. The war, toa large extent, 
will be one of Amazons, and with Amazons. The 
weapons of warfare will not be represented by swords 
and guns, but by bodkins and darning needles, scissors 
and breastpins. Novels will have to be met by novels. 
Oxford has had its novel, and other universities must 
have the same. Princeton will have te produce a coun- 
ter irritant to John Ward, Preacher, and defend Charles 
Hodge (who has been attacked) and rigid Calvinism. 
Harvard will have to regain the literary reputation which 
it had an age ago, and employ one of the ladies of its 
annex to put life into—not Unitarianism, which is dead 
and laid out for burial, but into the agnosticism of its 
young men. Yale must stand by the old faith against 
Harvard, but will vivify the scenes by gymnastics in 
order to retain the championship. The end will be that 
our novel readers of weak women, and still weaker men, 
wii not know what to believe.” 


Doctor Rameau, George Ohnet’s last work, while 
making no pretensions to being a philosophical novel, 
nevertheless contains strong elements of philosophy be- 
neath the guise of romance. Qhnet long since brought 
down on his devoted head the scorn and contumely of 
the school of analysts, for he is essentially a story writer, 
and to the action of his story he will sacrifice every- 
thing except his admirably clear style. But in Doctor 
Rameau we find a new flavor, a speculative, philosophic, 
pyschologic tendency which, while it does not descend to 
the triviality c the ultra-analytical novelist, whose hero- 
ine experiences several phases of metaphysical develop- 
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ment while deciding on the shade of ribbon that will 
best shadow forth her sentiments, yet stamps this novel 
as belonging to a higher grade of literature than the 
Maitre de Forges or any of the studies in the evolution 
of the bourgeoisie or the comédies intimes which have 
given Ohnet his reputation a:d his great success. 


Doctor Rameau is a great physician—a scientist, a 
materialist and an atheist. He marries a young Spaniard 
whose warm and impressionable nature has absorbed 
Catholicism as taught by the Church of Rome, with all 
its profound mystery, its picturesque beauty and its rigid- 
ity of ceremonial observances. The war between a 
piety allied to bigotry and aggressive atheism wages 
fiercely—the wife protesting that God is omnipotent and 
universal—the husband laughing the existence of a God 
to scorn. In time, the stronger nature triumphs and the 
young wife first hesitates, then grieves, then doubts, and 
at last repudiates her religion. But the husband who 
can take away, can give nothing in exchange, and Ohnet 
seems here to advance the popular theory that religion 
is the strongest weapon with which a woman can combat 
temptation, and that once she has laid down the armor 
of the church, and, with it, all dread of future punishment, 
she has naught to fear beyond tie condemnation of 
society, and on this she will risk the nine out of ten 
chances of concealment. Madame Rameau meets her 
affinity—a nature young, sensitive, impressionable as her 
own, and the intimate friend of her husband. The 
struggle is short, and the woman, lacking support within 
herself, and having abandoned the support offered by 
her religion, falls—after a brief instant of tottering, due, 
probably, to the influence of early conviction, which 
endures, in shadowy form, long after we believe we have 
laid the ghost. The intrigue is discovered by a confi- 
dential friend of Doctor Rameau. In a vain effort to 
save the honor of his friend, this individual goes openly 
to Madame and pleads with her, appeals to her sense of 
duty, and, above all else, that duty she owes her husband. 
Probably the woman’s answer is the strongest passage 
in the book, and a powerful plea for Christianity, and 
the tenets of faith, Madame Rameau replies bitterly: 


‘* You speak of my husband—he who believes me to be an atom 
in a material world! Why should not matter obey the dictates of 
the senses? You speak to me of duty! What is duty but senti- 
ment—what is sentiment but a prejudice we term conscience, and 
what is conscience but the soul? My kusband will tell you that 
the soul does not exist! He will tell you that what we call the spirit 
is mortal as the flesh and cannot survive it an instant! It is true 
that he conceives the existence—necessary to social government—of 
a vague morality ; but this is not only vague, but variable, like the 
minds which have conceived it—fragile, human, imperfect and capa- 
ble of modifications or even of radical changes to suit its environ- 
ment! All this he has taught me—all this I believe—all this he 
has given me in place of my belief in purity, the gift of God, and 
faith, the bond between mortal and Immortality. And you revile 
me because I have failed in my duty toward my husband! Tell me 
who is responsible for my failure if he is not? Tell me who is the 
criminal—if, indeed, this be a crime ?” 

This leaves the adviser silenced if not entirely con- 
vinced, and, as a brilliant French critic wrote of this sit- 
uation—“ The most positive of materialists might agree 
that Doctor Rameau had pleaded his cause too well. 
‘Here,’ as Montaigne said, ‘it is easier to accuse one 
than to excuse the other.’” The finale of this interest- 
ing book is something of a surprise. The lover, Munzel, 
is wounded in the war, and it is Doctor Rameau who is 
called to attend him. The physician speaks sadly, to his 
wife, of the man’s dying condition, and turning very 
white, she says— 
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‘* Have you summoned a Priest ?” 

**No !” returns the Doctor. 

“* He is a Christian! Have you thought of that ?” 

** Yes !” 

** And you will do nothing more ?” 

** I will let him die in peace !” 

** You will send him to Hell !” 

‘*Bah! You say he is a Christian—I know that he has led an 
almost immaculate existence—he has nothing to fear from his imag- 
inary God !” 

“** How do you know ?” 

Munzel dies and Madame Rameau does not long sur- 
vive him. She expires in the arms of her husband, after 
making a full confession of her sin, and what she insists 
was the cause. The Doctor adopts the child of Munzel 
and Madame Rameau and lavishes upon the little girl a 
wealth of affection—which somewhat unnatural sequel 
is a purely French touch of pathos. The book is one of 
two things—a strong plea for religion or an argument in 
the favor of religious belief in future consequences as 
the crutch on which a naturally weak woman may lean 
at the moment her innate morality fails her. 





According to Madame Blavatsky, in her new book 
The Secret Doctrine, the world was not made in seven 
days, Adam was not the first man, and the Garden of 
Eden was peopled by the Magi and astrologers of a pre- 
historic civilization. The second volume of The Secret 
Doctrine holds between its covers a series of startling 
statements. If Madame Blavatsky believes these state- 
ments to be facts, and has gained her information from 
sources to which the average student possesses not even 
the divining rod, then The Secret Doctrine establishes 
the erudition unparalleled of its Theosophic author. If, 
on the other hand, its eccentricities sprang, perfected, 
from the Blavatsky brain, like Venus from the brow of 
Jove, then Madame has proven to the world that she 
possesses a bright red imagination. The Secret Doc- 
trine introduces us to primitive man in a vaporous con- 
dition—transparent and of indefinite form and color. 
This indescribable creature is given millions of years in 
which to resolve itself into organs. About eighteen 
millions of years ago man first assumed the shape 
known to us as human, but was then of colossal size and 
strength and thus fitted to wage war against the huge 
monsters which infested the earth, the air and the sky. 
As three hundred millions of years are allowed for a 
gradual vegetable and mineral development, before the 
earliest appearance of any form of animal life, it will be 
seen that Madame Blavatsky’s periods are characterized 
by no vulgar haste. She divides “ages,” “states” and 
“eras,” into millions of years, as one would speak, cas- 
ually, of weeks and months, and the eight hundred pages 
of this most remarkable book stretch out over an un- 
thinkable number of years. “It is,” writes a clever 
critic, “as though she applied the microphone—a new, 
electrical invention, by means of which infinitesinal 
sounds, like that of a fly walking across a ceiling, can 
be magnified so as to become perfectly audible, or the 
ticking of a watch made to sound like the strokes of a 
hammer—it is as though she applied the microphone to 
nations that lived eighteen millions of years ago, until 
we seem to hear their footsteps reverberating through 
the infinite azure of the past.” Madame Blavatsky ap- 
plies some power, even more uncanny, to the events of 
a future, extending also over millions of years. 





There have been, says The Secret Doctrine, other 
great Continents, and the one known to the living world 
of to-day is but a fifth in the scale, which will increase 
with the millions of years to come. These four Conti- 
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nents are named—for convenience and, possibly, because 
their names are unpronounceable—the Imperishable 
Sacred Land—Hyperborean, Lemaria and Atlantis. 
Each has in turn produced a great race. The colossal 
man, of eighteen millions of years ago, was.supposed to 
inhabit the Imperishable Sacred Land. He was the 
descendant of primeval man, a mindless and soulless 
being, who, also, fathered the family of apes. This, as 
will be instantly seen, is as directly opposed to Darwin- 
ism as ‘to Christianity. Man is, here, not considered as 
evolved from the ape, but related to him only, by the 
ties of a common ancestry. This mindless and soulless 
ancestor is, however, held entirely responsible for the two 
distinct types, one of which has developed into the man 
of to-day. But there have been other men and races of 
men, who, from our narrow point of view, cannot be ac- 
cepted as human. Others yet, who were four-armed 
monstrosities, with three eyes in one head. In fact, 
three eyes were once considered necessary, as well as 
ornamental, but, through generations of neglect, this 
third organ fell into innocuous desuetude, and gradually 
it petrified. Although, at present, dead, the place of the 
third eye is occupied by the pineal gland, and Madame 
Blavatsky claims support for her theory, here, from the 
fact, known to science, that many of the lower animals 
still actually possess a third organ of vision, once both 
prominent and useful, although now withered and sunken, 
if not entirely lifeless. Other physical phenomena are 
mentioned, in the form of winged camels and monstrous 
creatures, described as “she-animals different from any 
we know now.” From time immemorial have existed 
huge stones, endowed with a vital spark, “living, moving, 
speaking, and self_perambulating,” and possessed of the 
singular name of “routers.” They were capable of in- 
spiring men with fear, and frequently caused human 
beings to fly before them. The large stones, which have 
been mentioned in history as “ Rocking-Stones,” moved 
of their own free will and not because of any disturbance 
of the earth, also the Mona stone, which took its name 
from the Isle of Mona, and had the reputation of always 
returning to its abiding place, despite many efforts to 
dislodge it permanently—including the attempt made by 
Hugo Cestrensis, at the time of the conquest of Ireland, 
to bury it in the sea. A rather pleasing contradiction of 
popular theory is the emphatic assertion, found in The 
Secret Doctrine, that animals possess souls. Who that 
owns a favorite hunter or a soft-eyed setter, will not give 
a ready support to this view—qualified, though it be, by 
the statement that the soul of an animal does not outlive 
the body, is not conscious, nor can ever live again in 
any other form as may the soul of man. 


If we are not mistaken, Madame Blavatsky’s idea of 
the Soul’s future is that its present life decides its future 
state. If this life be pure, spiritual, and serve as a species 
of preparation for a higher moral sphere, that spiritual 
promotion is accorded, as its just due. And, of course, 





this is a rule which works both ways. By successive 


generations of spiritual growth, erring human beings 
can become, after immeasurable ages, Planetary Spirits 
or,—to use the technical term—Dhvan Chohans. These 
god-like creatures constitute an exalted race, which in- 
habits the planets and possesses a knowledge of all 
worlds below the limits of our solar system, but, as yet, 
are unacquainted with realms beyond. They are, as are 
the worlds they inhabit, totally different, in form and 
nature, from man and the world he lives in, and so great 
and incomprehensible is this difference that our lan- 
guage cannot describe them, nor could our senses com- 
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prehend, were it possible to give their description. But 
there are some spiritual natures which, having been 
trained in the Secret Doctrine, and endowed with the 
mantle of the seer, can, in astral body, travel to Planetary 
worlds and hold converse with the exalted Planetary 
Spirits. They are not given permission, however, nor 


have they even the power, to tell what they have seen. 


Madame Blavatsky’s views on America and Americans 
are at once interesting to us, as a nation, and disappoint- 
ing to those patriots who think of the Eagle, with pride, 
as an immortal bird. We are the germs—as yet, only 
the germs—of the sixth sub-race, and we are destined to 
succeed the present race of Europeans. After enjoying 
our supremacy for about twenty-five thousand years, we 
shall be disturbed by floods and inundations which will 
eventually destroy both North and South America, as 
well as Europe. About this time, the seventh sub-race 
will crop up, and then we shall see our doom at hand. 
During the period of our prosperity, a number of chil- 
dren shall be born unto us, of peculiar form and feature 
—in a word, freaks of nature—and these shall increase 
in number with such rapidity that our little world will 
soon be peopled with monstrosities, and we shall come 
to regard, not these, but our present, highly preferable 
form, as the freaks of nature. Thus will be established 
a philosophy of individuality, and the severe profile of 
the classic Greek or even the “eburian skin” and 
“iserine eyes” of Saltus’ heroine will no longer be ac- 
cepted as a standard of refined beauty. Madame Bla- 
vatsky cannot really feel interest in this form of human- 
ity, but, with the impartiality of a generous nature, she 
allots them millions and millions of years in which to 
enjoy their hideous selves, and then washes them off the 
face of the earth with a flood, which destroys every ves- 
tige of Europe and America. This is necessary to es- 
tablish the supremacy of the new race, which is to be 
born before the flood and to survive it, as the fittest 
should. This new race will be the regenerate children 
of the mind and the spirit, and superior to our highest 
ideals. They will be above all material considerations, 
care naught for the fleshpots of Egypt, and embody a 
nobility of soul and a purity of spirit incomprehensible 
to our grosser nature. To them must be sacrificed the 
heritage of Europe and America. Madame Blavatsky 
has ordained that a new Continent shall appear in the 
midst of the waters, and here this new and glorious race 
shall dwell—presumably—for all time. When the flood 
abates, they are to look out over the waters and descry 
their future home rising like Aphrodite from the waves. 


The Secret Doctrine is almost too large a book to be 
generally read. Its eight hundred pages make a bulky 
bundle in the hands, and its many semi-scientific terms 
and obscure allusions will stand in the way of a popu- 
larity which its eccentricity and grotesque fancies would, 
in simplified form, be certain to win for it. As the 
Theosophic leader wields her mighty weapon in a 
“cause,” she would not, probably, sacrifice one syllable 
to catch the popular taste—but, unpronounceable words 
and all, The Secret Doctrine is a remarkable piece of 
literary work, and unique in its generation. 





Discussing the proposition, Is New York to be the lit- 
erary centre of the English speaking world? the N. Y. 
Sun says: The provisions of the International Copyright 
bill now pending in Congress have excited a good deal 
of alarm among English publishers, printers, binders, 
and, in fact, all persons connected with the mechanical 
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side of book making. Their fear is that, since the 
Americans are book buyers, whereas the English are for 
the most part book borrowers, English authors will be 
irresistibly impelled to issue their productions first in the 
United States, whence the stereotype plates or bound 
volumes would be sent to Great Britain for distribution 
in that country. These apprehensions, which were ex- 
pressed by the publishers not long ago to Lord Salisbury, 
have begun of late to infect the authors themselves, and 
in letters to the newspapers some of them have drawn a 
gloomy picture of the literary future of the United King- 
dom. Foreseeing that where the carcass is, there also 
will the eagles be gathered together, the writer of a let- 
ter to the London Times avows the conviction that 
English authors, wishing to place themselves in close 
communication with their American publishers, will 
migrate in a body to the United States, and thus transfer 
from London to New York the literary centre of the 
English-speaking race. Such an emigration, were it to 
take place, would be a ludicrous outcome of the effort 
to protect American authors against English competi- 
tion. We presume that it will be admitted that English 
writers, viewed as a class, are, like English laborers and 
English actors, underpaid. Coming to this country with 
a relatively modest standard of requirements in the way 
of food and lodging, they would inevitably lower the 
already meagre earnings of the literary profession and 
drive their less hardy and thrifty American comrades to 
the wall. Such are, at all events, the arguments on the 
strength of which Congress has been urged to shield the 
American stage from a too sweeping irruption of dra- 
matic artists from Great Britain. We do not see why 
these sapient considerations should not carry equal 
weight in the case of American book makers, if they 
really are menaced by a similar invasion. We suppose 
that, on an average, they earn rather less than actors, 
and are less able to bear the reduction incident to an 
influx of pauperized and famished litterateurs of Europe. 





But what would English authors write about if they 
should flock over the Atlantic and settle in New York? 
Take the case of a novelist, for instance. He would 
soon have to stop delineating English society, because 
he would be out of touch with it. Neither could he 
hope to deal with American subjects, for these would be 
more accurately and effectively treated by men to the 
manner born. He would be in an incomparably worse 
plight than the immigrant English actor, although even 
he, it is observed, if he sojourns too long in this country, 
is apt to lose those niceties of the English pronunciation 
which seem to constitute a salient feature of his stock in 
trade. For an English novelist, poet, or social essayist, 
who should set up his Penates in New York, but who 
presently would find himself losing a vivid conception of 
things English, while hopeless of gaining a correct im- 
pression of things American, there would be no resource 
except in an ignominious and hurried return to England. 
It is true that from a business point of view, it would be 
convenient for an English author to have his American 
publisher next door, or, so to speak, under his thumb, 
but it would be still more desirable to have something to 
offer him worth buying. We do not therefore anticipate 
that the passage of the Copyright bill would have any 
revolutionary effect of the kind that is dreaded. Those 
English authors who respect the rudimentary principles 
of literary composition, will continue to live among the 
things and persons which they undertake to write about; 
and their desire for intercourse with their American pub- 
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lisher will content itself with an inspection of his name 
upon a check. Changes far more trenchant and subver- 
sive than any traceable to the enactment of the bill 
mentioned will be required to bring about even such a 
transference of literary activity as took place under the 
Ptolemies from Athens to Alexandria. When the Prus- 
sian eagles fly unchecked over conquered Britain, we 
may expect to see whole companies of English authors 
flying to the United States. Until that time London 
will doubtless remain the great centre of literary produc- 
tion for the Anglo-Saxon peoples, although New York is 
possibly destined to become the largest entrepot for the 
distribution of English books. It should not, however, 
be forgotten that the reign of Mudie’s and other great 
circulating libraries in England show signs of drawing 
to a close, and that London publishers perhaps need only 
to abolish the three-volume novel and to issue works 
of fiction in cheap form to transform their countrymen 
from borrowers into buyers of books. 





“Is London or New York to be the literary centre of 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ race in the future?” asks the St. James’ 
Gazette of London. “The copyright bill, as is well 
known, is intended not alone to ‘ protect’ the American 
author from the competition of pirated works by popular 
English writers ; it is also designed to protect, or rather to 
confer additional advantages on, the native printer, pub- 
lisher, and bookseller. The point for English authors, 
publishers, printers, and readers to notice is that no book 
will secure copyright under the proposed act unless it 
has been printed and published in the States. British 
brains will receive some consideration in America, but 
British muscle and manual skill and business enterprise 
may go begging. If the English writer desires to reap 
to the full the bounteous harvest offered by the great 
American ‘reading public’ (and, being human, he nat- 
urally will so desire), he will have to send his copy over 
to New York or Boston, where it will be set up by Amer- 
ican compositors, cast into plates by American stereo- 
typers and machinists, printed on American paper, and 
issued by an American publishing firm. The funeral 
baked meats will coldly furnish forth the marriage tables 
for us over here. The stereotyped plates, or probably 
the complete bound volumes, will be shipped to this 
country for distribution in the English market. But is 
the sceptre of English letters really doomed to pass to 
the other side of the Atlantic? Perhaps not, after all. 
The English public, it is true, is a book-borrowing, not a 
book-buying, public, as so many critics constantly tell us. 
But the monopoly of ‘the libraries’ is not what it once 
was, and English publishers have perhaps: only to adopt 
the reasonable policy of issuing books in the first in- 
stance at low prices to destroy it altogether. Some of 
them are doing this, to their own great advantage, we 
believe, and others will follow. Once let Englishmen 
and colonists take to buying new books when they ap- 
pear, and there may be created a market for the English 
author at home and in the colonies almost equal to that 
which he might obtain in the States. And, of course, if 
the copyright act passes Congress it might be possible 
for us to meet it with an analogous measure and to pro- 
tect our industry by enacting that no English book shall 
have copyright which is not produced at English presses 
and published over an English counter. But even with 
all the advantages that laws and commercial organization 
can confer upon New York we may doubt whether Lon- 
don will be dethroned from the intellectual supremacy 
of the English-speaking race, which it has maintained in 
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spite of the competition of American popular education 
and American keenness of wit. It seems to be our 
‘manifest destiny,’ to use a cant phrase, to supply liter- 
ature and ideas to that vast group of kindred nations 
which is fast overspreading the world; and to believe 
this is to find consolation for many of the disappoint- 
ments and material reverses which Englishmen in these 
latter days have had to endure.” 


The scene of Robert Louis Stevenson’s next novel is 
to be the South Seas—an abrupt hop from the usual 
Scotch or English environment. The book is promised 
for the autumn and Mr. Stevenson says he thinks he will 
call it The Gaol-Bird. 





Walter Pater in the Fortnightly Review writes of 
changes in style: English for a quarter of a century past 
has been assimilating the phraseology of pictorial art; 
for half a century the phraseology of the great German 
metaphysical movement of 80 years ago; in part also 
the language of mystical theology, and none but pedants 
will regret a great consequent increase of its resources. 
For many years to come its enterprise may well lie in 
the naturalization of the vocabulary of science, so only 
it be under the eye of a sensitive scholarship; in a lib- 
eral naturalization of the ideas of science, too, for after 
all the chief stimulus of good style is to possess a full, 
rich, complex matter to grapple’ with. The literary 
artist, therefore, will be well aware of physical science; 
science, too, attaining in its turn its true literary ideal. 
And then, as the scholar is nothing without the historic 
sense, he will be apt to restore not really obsolete or really 
worn-out words, but the finer edge of words still in use 
—ascertain, communicate, discover—words like these it 
has been part of our “business” to misuse. And still, 
as language was made for man, he will be no authority 
for correctnesses, which, limiting freedom of utterance, 
were yet but accidents in their origin, as if one vowed 
not to say “its,” which ought to have been in Shakes- 
peare; “his” and “hers,” for inanimate things, being 
but a barbarous and really inexpressive survival. Yet 
we have known many things like that. Racy Saxon 
monosyllables, close to us as touch and sight, he will in- 
termix readily with those long, savorsome Latin words, 
rich in “second intention.” In this late day certainly 
no critical process can be conducted reasonably without 
eclecticism. Of such eclecticism we have a justifying 
example in one of the first poets of our time. How 
illustrative of monosyllabic effect, of sonorous Latin, of 
the phraseology of science, of metaphysic, of colloquial- 
ism even, are the writings of Tennyson; yet with what a 
fine, fastidious scholarship throughout! 





Tempted of the Devil, Passages in the Life of a Kab- 
balist, has been translated from the German of August 
Becker by M. W. MacDowall. It is a romance, or rather 
a novel, of deep and peculiar interest, and treated with a 
cleverness of philosophy, propped up by so many allu- 
sions to celebrated philosophers, such as Spinoza and his 
school, that although purely fiction, this strange book 
seems to wear the garment of truth. As a translation it 
is an admirable piece of literary work, and as a novel, 
full of dramatic power and interest. 


Madame Carette’s book, Souvenirs Intimes de la 
Cour des Tuileries has gone into its seventh edition in 
the incredibly short time since its publication. The 
public curiosity was instantly aroused by the title, as no 
one had better opportunities for making intimate obser- 
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vations upon Royalty than Madame Carette, and no one 
can tattle about them more entertainingly.—Alphonse 
Daudet has introduced a new word into the French 
tongue. He borrowed it from us and made it as deliri- 
ously funny a bit of jargon as a Frenchman usually man- 
ages to do with any English phrase. The word in ques- 
tion is “ Strugforlifer,” and is supposed to give a graphic 
if not a euphonious word picture of the bread-winner. 
Daudet introduces this lovely literary idea into L’ Immor- 
tel.—Edouard Rod has written a book which he calls Le 
Sens de la Vie, and in it he skips lightly about among 
such ponderous questions as marriage, paternity, altruism 
and religion, and winds up with a remarkably clever 
chapter headed désaffectation, which goes to prove that 
after having affected to despise all four of these prob- 
lems of life, one can work comfortably around to the 
conviction that society must stand on four legs, and that 
these are as straight and strong as any she can find. 





Is Marriage a Failure? supplemented by Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s Philosophy of Marriage and a portion of Smith’s 
Marriage Laws of the World, has been published, in book 
form,in London. There is, already, an immense demand 
for the volume among the heretics from the marriage 
creed.—Among the best and strongest of new books is 
A Village Tragedy by Margaret Woods, a strong, grim, 
realistic study of the English villager with a certain un- 
spoken hopelessness, which appeals with terrible force to 
the reader. The view taken here of the lower class is 
Zolaesque, without the unnecessarily repulsive detail 
offered -by the French author, and the quiet and pas- 
sionless recital of terrible wrong and existing social evil 
is instinct with the silent force of truth and fidelity to 
actual life.—-James Bryce, author of The American Com- 
monwealth, has written the preface to Two Centuries of 
Irish History, which represents the joint labors of Dr. W. 
K. Sullivan, Dr. Bridges, Mr. J. R. Thursfield and Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice. 


“What ”—asks Professor J. R. Seeley in the Contem- 
porary Review—“is literary immortality?” It is a per- 
manent claim upon the time of human beings. Now, 
the whole amount of time we can give to books is lim- 
ited, and the numbers of authors who compete for a 
share of it is constantly increasing, while by far the 
largest half must always be reserved for contemporary 
literature. Surely, then, it is the height of presumption 
when any writer short of a Shakespeare urges such a 
permanent claim. But another inference may be drawn 
—namely, that since it is a question of dividing a limited 
total into parts the claim which is most likely to be 
allowed is that which asks for the smallest part. Expe- 
rience confirms this. Some writers hold a secure literary 
immortality, because their writings are so small that they 
are never felt to be in the way. Such are Gray and 
Goldsmith. And many lyrists keep their names in per- 
petual memory by a few happy stanzas. - Indeed, in lyric 
poetry there really is literary immortality. But room 
can rarely be found in Fame’s conveyance for large 
works, Thus many persons who open Richardson are 
greatly struck by his genius; nevertheless, few of them 
read his works. The simple truth is that life is not long 
eneugh. However much I may admire George Eliot, I 
cannot imagine that 100 years hence people will find time 
to read Middlemarch; at the utmost I can conceive 
that Silas Marner may survive. On the other hand, 
I find no difficulty in believing that much of Tennyson 
will be still as familiarly known then as it is now. 
Scarcely any long book lives except Don Quixote. 
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To the Editor of Current Literature. 

DEAR Sir:—You will perhaps, as Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
syndicate letter in defence of Amélie Rives was republished in 
your periodical, reprint my reply to it (in the “‘ World” of Feb. 6,) 
as certain friends of Mrs. Wilcox contest my letter’s authenticity, 
and I wish to make known with emphasis the fact that I wrote and 
published it—LaurA DAINTREY. 





To the Editor of The World: Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox in her 
syndicate letter on Amélie Rives represents Mamie Remington 
as heroine of ‘‘Eros.” Neither by the author’s showing nor by 
the recognized canons governing the novel, can she be so adjudged. 
It is Marie’s life which begins and ends the story, completing itself 
and that of Shapira in its native atmosphere of purity and peace, 
merely complicated in its course, as Shapira’s is, by that of Mamie. 
If the corrupt woman shows in bolder colors than the pure one, 
this should not be taken for a preference of the author for the char- 
acter, but estimated justly and artistically as the painting, true to 
life, of its more startlingattributes. For these reasons I asked Mrs. 
Wilcox to do me the justice of contradicting her misstatement. 
She refused, making at the same time this amusing comment on 
Miss Rives’ work in contradistinction to some of mine in ‘‘ Eros”: 
“There is always a grandeur in the portrayal of a great love in art 
—its phases, even its abandon.” In saying this she admits, per- 
haps unguardedly, that one of the foremost elements of ‘‘ grandeur” 
in Barbara's passion is the number, variety and zest of the caresses 
she lavishes on Dering’s knees. Whereas Mamie Remington is 
shown by me as inexcusable, and a pure female element dominates 
my book. Miss Rives poses Barbara as heroine, and after putting 
her through a series of kneefondlings of and ‘‘ huddlings against” 
her lover, turns to the world and says: ‘‘I hold the mirror up 
to womanhood!” Which writer shows the better taste, the higher 
justice? As Mrs. Wilcox refuses to contradict the inaccurate state- 
ment made by her I am compelled to publish here my own denial 
of it, regretting the necessity of making comments on Miss Rives's 
work, which heretofore I have neither eriticised in speech nor writ- 
ing. LauRA DAINTREY. 





L’Amoureux de la Préféte, a new novel by André Theu- 
riet, is making a stir in Paris as a daring work, which, like 
Saltus’ Transaction In Hearts, introduces the Little God 
of Unrighteousness into the Sacristy.—Sant’ Ilario, by 
Marion Crawford, and now running in the English Illus- 
trated Magazine, is a sequel to his remarkable novel 
Saracinesca.—O. Pradel’s last effort, Pour dire entre les 
Hommes, is advertised in the Paris Figaro as “a good 
thing for a fellow to take as a pousse-café after a dinner 
at the club.” Certainly its title has a racy suggestion, 
especially to Parisians, who, entre les hommes, feel that 
they can discuss impossible things.—The Figaro says, 
also, of Le Million du pére Raclot, by Richebourg, 
that “its tone is so highly moral as to be full of tears!” 





A curious MS. of George Sand has been presented 
to M. Edouard Philippe by M. and Mme. Maurice Sand. 
It is the MS. of Mlle. de la Quintinie, of which the 
original title, as declared on the first page, was The 
Romance of a Priest. The pages are very small, care- 
fully ruled, and covered with strong, regular, conspicu- 
ously neat and legible characters written in blue ink. 


‘So frequently has the author corrected the copy that out 


of one page, of seventeen lines, she has spared only one 
word, but even these frequent erasures do not mar the 
exquisite neatness of the page. One delicate line, so 
fine that it might have been traced by a needle, is passed 
through the objectionable passage—and the MS., which 
comprises six volumes, is thus interesting as an indica- 
tion of the methods of the great authoress at her desk. 


Mr. A. C. Gunter’s next book “ That Frenchman,” will 
be published in April, as the author is at present waiting 
to perfect his arrangements for the English copyright. 
The scene of the story opens in Paris during the last 
years of the Second Empire, changes to St. Petersburg and 
then to the German-Russian frontier. The tale is melo- 
dramatic in character, as are Mr. Gunter’s other books, 
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but the author states that he has tried to develop more 
comedy. The advance orders he reports at forty thou- 
sand. He has introduced as one of his characters “the 
wrestler in the mask,” a man who produced a great sen- 
sation in Paris in 1867 and 68. This person was sup- 
posed to be some great nobleman who was fond of 
wrestling. He was in the habit of driving to the scene 
wrapped in a long cloak, under which he wore his wrest- 
ling dress. On his face he had a small, black silk mask. 
He met all comers and was never defeated. Naturally 
he was the source of gossip, and the halls or circus was 
crowded when it was announced that he was to appear. 





In 1880-1 an important work appeared in Austrian 
literature called Seven Years in South Africa. It con- 
tained an extraordinary amount of information on the 
zodlogy, botany, meteorology and ethnology of the regions 
its author, Dr. Holub, had visited. Since then he has 
made another trip to Africa and is about to publish a 
work descriptive of his travels and embodying their re- 
sults, under the title of From Cape Town to the Land 
of the Mashukulumbe. Its publication is awaited with 
great eagerness in scientific circles. Strangely enough, 
these blue-spectacled expeditions had their sentimental 
and picturesque side Dr. Holub was accompanied by 
his bride and writes of her thus in a preface: “ Never 
did she waver; not only did her tender frame withstand, 
in defiance of all predictions, the insidious climate, but 
her moral nature would not succumb to the blows of 
adversity. Indeed, it was she who often encouraged us 
men by an earnest word or jesting remark.” This is 
what might be called “tried as by fire,” and Mrs. 
Holub ought to weather domestic squalls and even live 
on “specimens,” if necessary, without a wrinkle. 


The French periodical, L’Illustration, offers, in its 
Almanack. Profétique for 1889, a clever parody on the 
infallibility of the wise men of the weather and their 
predictions concerning the meteorological phenomena 
for the coming year. L Illustration applies its telescope 
to the literary heavens of la belle France, and, from its 
observatory, descries signs of great planetary disturbance 
in the constellation formed by the men of letters. The 
forecast is funny and French, and the great literary stars 
are described as about to present various phases in their 
separate orbits, which will delight the student of literary 
astronomy in Paris. The fixed star, known to the world 
as Dumas fils, will attract attention, in February, by giv- 
ing another masterpiece to the French stage—a bold, 
brilliant and characteristic drama entitled “ Miaou,” 
which will be of popular and scientific interest, as ad- 
vancing the startling theory that dogs are the disgrace 
of the animal kingdom. In March, the planet Zola will 
shoot across the literary heavens, contrary to all known 
planetary laws, and establish itself in the Academy, 
shortly afterward astonishing all beholders by a work 
called “ Le Cauchemar,” in which powerful treatise, all 
the characters which distinguished his earlier non- 
academic works will live again. The brilliant comet 
Daudet will produce in May a new novel, Les Mortels. 
Francisque Sarcey will exchange his role of critic for 
that of a composer of comedietta, and Renan will for- 
sake his philosophy and be known hereafter as one of 
the “ Heavenly bodies.” 


Emile Zola is writing a new romance, which is to ap- 
pear in La Vie Populaire before being printed in book 
form. His dear friends, the Paris critics, vow it is a new 
literary Bible, and that, when it is finished, Zola expects 
to be called at once to the Priesthood. 
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R. D. Blackmore, the English novelist, has this to say 
on the subject of doubted Christianity: “‘ Whatever the 
age, or the intellect of the passing age, may be, even if 
ever arise again such a galaxy of great minds as dawned 
upon this country three hundred years ago, though all 
those great minds start upon their glorious careers com- 
prising and intensifying all the light engendered by, be- 
fore, and since the time of Shakespeare, Bacon, Newton, 
then, though they enhance that light tenfold by their 
own bright genius, till a thousand waking nations gleam, 
like hill-tops touched with sunrise, to guide men on the 
human road, to lead them heavenward, all shall be no 
more than a benighted river wandering away from the 
stars of God. Do what we will, and think as we may, 
enlarging the mind in each generation, growing contempt- 
uous of contempt, casting caste to the winds of heaven, 
and antiquating prejudice, nevertheless we shall never 
outrun or even overtake Christianity. Science, learning, 
philosophy, may regard it through a telescope: they 
touch no more than astronomy sets foot upon a star. 
To a thoughtful man, who is scandalized at all the little- 
ness felt and ‘done under the holy name, until he almost 
begins to doubt if the good outweigh the evil, it is reas- 
surance to remember that we are not Christians yet, and 
comfort to confess that on earth we never can be. For 
nothing shows more clearly that our faith is of heaven 
than the truth that we cannot rise to it until it raise us 
thither. And this reflection is akin to the stately writer’s 
sentiment that our minds conceive so much more than 
our bodies can perform, to give us token—ay, and ear- 
nest—of a future state. Of all the creeds which have 
issued as yet from God, or man, or the devil, there is 
but one which is far in advance of all human civilization. 
True Christianity, like hope, cheers us to continual effort, 
exalts us to unbounded prospect, flies in front of our 
best success. Let us call it a worn-out garb when we 
have begun to wear it; as yet the mantle is in the skies, 
and we have only the skirt with the name on it.” 





A writer in the London Globe has discovered “a trait 
peculiar to American humorists.” He says: “When 
the writer wishes to heighten the ‘humor’ by a foil, he 
introduces us to the little American child; and when we 
find the little American child we know that we are going 
to be treated to specimens of quasi-naive profanity, or 
insanity, which are the more objectionable because they 
are invented by adults, who are perfectly aware that, 
unless they attribute them to innocent children, all 
chance of tickling the ribs of their readers is gone. 
Jokes are undoubtedly made in the States as they are in 
other countries. Humor there certainly is among that 
great and free péaple—mostly bad humor. The Hali- 
burtons, Lowells, and Holmes are few and far between. 
Artemus Ward, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Max Adeler, 
Stockton, the authors of Helen’s Babies, and A Bad 
Boy’s Diary, aim lower, but give us genuine amusement 
of an honest kind. But when these have been men- 
tioned, what names remain to be added? Who have 
they got to pit against the authors of Vanity Fair, Pick- 
wick, Essays of Elia, Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 
Alice in Wonderland, Vice Versdé, Happy Thoughts, the 
Bab Ballads, The Jumblies—to mention only a very few 
of the works of great English humorists of late years? 
And if Europe is to be included, what of Murger, About, 
Saphir, and the rest? America’s claim cannot be allowed 
fora moment. In the ‘humor’ of the paragraphist she 
is rich. This ‘humor’ is manufactured by wretched men 
often with wretched spelling out of wretched materials.” 
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CHOICE VERSE-SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 





By Shasta Town—Joaguin Miller—St. Nicholas And then that cloud-burst came! Ah, me! 
From Shasta town to Redding town That torn ditch there! The mellow land 
The ground is torn by miners, dead ; Rolled seaward like a rope of sand, 

The manzanita, rank and red, Nor left one leafy vine or tree 

Drops dusty berries up and down Of all that Eden nestling down 

Their grass-grown trails. Their silent mines Below that moat by Shasta town! 

Are wrapped in chapparal and vines ; * * * * * * 

Yet one gray miner still sits down The old man sat his cabin’s sill, 

’Twixt Redding and sweet Shasta town. His gray head bowed upon his knee. 
os The child went forth, sang pleasantly, 

ba ee ere ao Where burst the ditch the day before, 

P 8g And picked some pebbles from the hill. 


That grows below the water moat ; The old d do’ roe 
The lizard basks in sunlight there ; pireorts: -.y--akse se enrages gauaamaiaaa 
; “« My babe is dowerless, and I 


The brown hawk swims the perfumed air Must fold my helpless hands and die! 
Unfrightened through the livelong day ; site auitt: eines daabenaeeitin sete: pone 
And now and then a curious bear manele “a cidlinis nin Uae inne $* 
Comes shuffling down the dith by m ight, “Good Grandpa, see!” the glad child said 
And leaves some wide, long tracks in clay Aus tn Seed softly ss Siete , 
So human-like, so stealthy light, Laid her gold head to his gray Hee d 
Where one lone cabin still stoops down ‘Aith eaniieneettinedl dik ihienaid ital é 
*Twixt Redding and sweet Shasta town. “Good a dpa, do not Konto a aa 
Tae eR oF mets ns i ep a I’ve found a peck of orange seeds ! 
Who sought for tntdes veins of gett; I searched the hill for vine or tree ; 
Of young men euddenly . sage — Not one !—not even oats or weeds ; 
4 soon “ne aes, te = oe d! But, oh, such heaps of orange seeds! 

ie ee ee Seen ee es “Come, good Grandpa! Now, once you said 
That storied land, whereon the light as ee 
08 ether dams cinemes Olathe oft: That God is good. So this may teach 
ren ond re ‘a lo of a hill y : That we must plant each seed, and each 
That lifts above the falling night ; Soar apa Sane a0 Seageeee. 
Shik week tak ek onl » Pina sate — Now, good Grandpa, please raise your head, 

at part mig : And please come plant the seeds with me.” 

That flesh-red soil, that warm red sand, And prattling thus, or like to this 


Where one gray miner still sits down! , ae 
"Twixt Redding and sweet Shasta town! The child thrust her full hands in his. 
He sprang, sprang upright as of old. 


“i tnew the vein & Reve! Be sued; “Tis gold! ‘tis gold! my hidden vein! 
For twenty years, for thirty years! ’Tis gold for you, sweet babe, ’tis gold! 
While far away fell tears on tears Yea, God is good; we plant again!” 
From wife and babe who mourned him dead. Se one ohh eile still sien chigutn 
No gold! no gold! And he grew old By pleasant, sunlit Shasta town. 

And crept to toil with bended head, 
Amid a graveyard of his dead, 
Still seeking for that vein of gold. 


Versailles—A. Mary F. Rotinson—The Atheneum 

The king is dead who planned these terraces ; 

: : The turf has grown to meadow-grass again ; 

pen lo, te ae om Lon yours The lake is rank beneath the untended trees, 

he phere = 1 a haa ye —— And down the mouldering statues drips the rain. 
wpe 0p y The king is dead. Ay, he, with all his kind, 


The while he toiled his day’s toil o’er ; 5 dieaaiaied ished. | d 

He held her chubby cheeks between ee Sereeeny onee aera 

His hard palms, laughed; and laughing cried. And not a trace of him remains behind ; 
2 But the forsaken palace lingers on. 


You should have seen, have heard and seen 
His boyish joy, his stout old pride, How desolate ! The weary waters drowned 
When toil was done and he sat down In mist, the empty alleys chill and frore, 
At night, below sweet Shasta town! The vast and melancholy pleasure-ground 
as Aidt cinta cheat >, ita eens Where the forgotten monarch comes no more. 
ais aa oe I re ieee , How like an older Folly, planned no less 
pap epee eae + ee ia al For beauty, where a greater monarch trod, 
s : ; And now, grown old, in its extreme distress 


I seek no more my vein of gold. 
But, oh, I sigh to give it o'er ; Abandoned by the long-departed God! 
These thirty years of toil! somehow Peakéd Rock—Caroline Hazard—Century 


It seems so hard; but now, no more.” September night, with struggling moon, 
And so the old man sat him down And mist that shifts, and sinks, and whirls, 
To plant, by pleasant Shasta town. And darkness coming all too soon, 

And it was pleasant: piped the quail And tender ferns, with sharp frost curls 
The full year through. The chipmunk stole, And phantom shape inclosed in fog— 
His whiskered nose and tossy tail A woman at the Crying Bog! 

Full buried in the sugar-bowl. She hears the cry; she kneels, she cries ; 
And purple grapes and grapes of gold Before her cry the voice is dumb, 
Swung sweet as milk. White orange-trees She spreads her arms, again she tries, 
Grew brown with laden honey-bees. She prays the answering voice to come ; 
Oh! it was pleasant up and down But silence falls on all around, 

That vine-set hill of Shasta town! There is no voice, no faintest sound. 
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She beats her breast with hollow blows, 
Then hurries from the dreadful place, 

Her black hair round her wildly flows 
And covers all her weeping face ; 

The fog in pity shuts her in, 

And hides her from her mortal sin. 

On, on, she speeds, o’er bog and field 
With giant bowlders thickly set, 

She slips and falls, but will not yield, 
She hastens on, in fog and wet ; 

The baby’s cry is in her ears, 

It fills her with a thousand fears. 


At last she wins the ocean’s shore— 
A great expanse of dusky gray 
In motion with a moaning roar 
And dashing on the rocks its spray. 
Oh! welcome sound, its sobbing moan 
Drowns out the baby’s piercing tone. 


It is so vast, so great, so strong, 
Beneath its fleecy cloud of mist, 
How restful is its sobbing song 
To ears which ever as they lis 
For years have heard beneath the fog 
The baby of the Crying Bog. 


She creeps down to the water’s edge— 
How soft it breaks upon the rocks. 
And gently covers all the ledge 
With foam as soft as maiden’s locks ; 
It spreads a bed of softest down, 
White, cool, and fair, all care to drown. 


How white, how soft! With spell-bound gaze 
The woman stands; there is no sound. 
How soft, how white! For many days 
She’s wandered and no rest has found. 
A look of peace comes in her face, 
That gives her back her maiden grace. 


And then, upon the foamy bed, 
A sudden space of blackness comes. 
An instant only: overhead 
The moon looks out; her gaze benumbs 
The white wave slowly creeping on— 
An instant more, all trace is gone. 


But lo, up from the water rose 
A giant rock, and stood upright ; 
The angry waves beat it with blows, 
And on it wasted all their might ; 
But there it stood in wind and wave, 
To mark that lonely woman’s grave. 


The Peakéd Rock, they called it then : 
Long stood it there, for many a year ; 

None saw it rise, and none knew when 
The giant rock would disappear. 

It went at last; and some will say 

A soul was purged from sin that day. 


Heinrich Heine— Wm. H. Pollockh—St. James's Gazette 
This was a singer, a poet bold, 
Compact of Fire and Rainbow Gold ; 
Compact of Rainbow Gold and of Fire, 
Of sorrow and sin and of heart’s desire ; 
Of good and of evil and things unknown. 
A merciless poet who cut to the bone. 
He sounded the depths of our grief and our gladness, 
He wept at our mirth and he laughed at our madness ; 
He knew all that’s strange in the world and that’s rife, 
He knew, and yet knew not, the meaning of life. 


Half-Hearted—Macmillan’s Magazine 
If I could love thee, Love, a little more, 
If thy fair love outlived the brief sweet rose— 
If in my golden field were all thy store, 
And all my joy within thy garden close— 
Then would I pray my heart to be full fond 
Forever, and a little bit beyond. ule 
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If daffodil and primrose were not frail, 

If snowdrop died not ere the dying day— 
If I were true as Daphnis in the tale, 

If thou couldst love as Juliet in the play— 
Then would I teach my heart to feel full fond 
Forever, and a little bit beyond. 


But since I fear I am but wayward true, 
And wayward false, fair Love, thou seem’st to be— 
Since I some day must sigh for something new, 
And each day thou for Life’s monotony— 
Prithee, stay here ere yet we grow too fond, 
And let me pass a little bit beyond. 


Funeral March—The Cornhill Magazine 


Measured are the paces 
Set for her to walk, 

Passed, the rows of faces, 
Spoken, all the talk. 


Ended. Now thanksgiving 
For her journey done, 

For her span of living, 
Spent beneath the sun. 


She was so sweet and tender 
So fair on earth, 

No praises we could lend her 
Can show her worth, 
How, from her birth 

To her last sun’s setting 

And life’s forgetting, 

She brought flowers to deserts and plenty to dearth. 

And her soft eyes’ glances, 
Ah me! ah me! 

Where the light that enhances 
The blue-rippled sea. 


Tears! Tears! 

Give me tears, all ye sounds, for the death of a singer, 
For her half-filled measure of years, 

For the pleasant paths where she might not linger. 


Mighty art thou, 
Oh Death! 
We gaze upon thee 
In thy majesty, 
And marvel, with bated breath, 
At the long straight line of thy plow, 
Which turneth the earth in her season, 
With a hopeless, divine unreason, 
Furrowing straight through stubble and flower, 
And the tender blade that a timeless shower 
Gave to life in the hour of its death. 


Measured are the paces 
Set for her to walk, 
Passed, the row of faces, 
Spoken, all the talk. 


Ended. Now thanksgiving 
For her journey done, 

For her span of living, 
Spent beneath the sun. 


In Bohemia—Louise C. Moulton—Scribner’s 


I came between the glad green hills, 
Whereon the summer sunshine lay, 
And all the world was young that day, 

As when the Spring’s soft laughter thrills — 
The pulses of the waking May: 

You were alive; yet scarce I knew 

The world was glad, because of you. 

I came between the sad green hills, 
Whereon the summer twilight lay, 
And all the world was old that day, 

And hoary age forgets the thrills 
That woke the pulses of the May: 

And you were dead—how well I knew 

The world was sad because of you. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





George William Childs, the famous Philadelphia jour- 
nalist, has probably received at his beautiful home more 
distinguished guests than have been entertained by any 
other American in the world, and has a list of pensioners 
on his bounty which would equal that of a king. He is 
a man of placid manner and rapid movements, with 
quiet eyes which see a great deal, and no beard to dis- 
guise an unusually pleasant mouth and a ready smile, in 
which there is a gleam of the man’s characteristic benev- 
olence. Among Mr. Childs’ fads is a passion for rare 
china in general—dainty tea cups in particular—and his 
collection of “ egg-shells”’ is the finest in the world. 


Miss Grace King, who made her debut in letters a few 
months earlier than Amélie Rives, is a delicately formed 
girl, with the daintiest of blonde coloring and a mass of 
fair hair. She is a Southerner with Creole blood in her blue 
veins, which declares itself in her picturesque stories of 
New Orleans life. Her father, the late W. W. King, was a 
prominent lawyer of Louisiana, and his daughter received 
her education at a fashionable pension of New Orleans 
presided over by two Creole ladies. This chapter of her 
girlish experience figures gracefully in her first story, 
Monsieur Motte, which, by the advice of her friend, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, to whom she sent the MS. for 
an opinion, was modestly offered on its own merits to 
The New Princeton Review, and immediately accepted 
by the appreciative editor. Her subsequent work has 
fulfilled the promise of her earliest effort, and it is now 
rumored that she is under contract to write for the 
Harpers. As Miss King was the gayest of society girls, 
her first literary flight and the height to which she flew 
was a matter of no small surprise to her fashionable 
Creole acquaintance. She numbers many warm friends, 
too, among literary people, and has recently been the 
guest of Charles Dudley Warner and Samuel Clemens. 


Mary Elizabeth Braddon, the English authoress, has 
written over fifty novels and given more than five hun- 
dred characters to the world of fiction. She was born in 
Soho Square, London, about fifty years ago, and inherits 
her talent from her father, a busy London solicitor who 
found an occasional hour in which to dash off an article 
for the sporting papers. Miss Braddon first wrote a 
series of short stories for the St. James Magazine and 
Temple Bar, and in 1860 her comedy, The Lovers of 
Arcadia, was produced at the Strand Theatre. Lady 
Audley’s Secret, the best known of her novels, was writ- 
ten twenty-seven years ago, and at once achieved a last- 
ing success. For a while Miss Braddon edited the 
Belgravia Magazine, and she still gives her novels to the 
world at the rate of two a year. She has an independ- 
ent fortune and one of the loveliest country homes in 
Merrie England. She has married her publisher, and is 
known in private life as Mrs. John Maxwell. 








Oscar Wilde has not found his occupatien gone be- 
cause the world has grown accustomed to the wan lily. 
He has simply settled down into another vein, and he 
is working it with every evidence of knowing how to 
handle his tools. He is really, in spite of his imperti- 
nence and his affectations, a very bright individual. He 
received an excellent education, and his mother, “ Mad 
Lady Wilde,” was a brilliant and cultured woman, albeit 
one of many eccentricities. Mr. Wilde has made a suc- 
cess of his magazine, The Woman’s World, and has re- 


cently contributed some clever articles to The Nineteenth 
Century and Fortnightly Review, which place him as a 
writer of talent. He doubtless found in the late renais- 
sance an extensive and profitable means of advertising 
himself, and seized upon it with the unfailing instinct for 
dollars and cents which is said to underlie the languid . 
exterior of the Apostle of Aestheticism. His American 
tour was not a great financial success, but, on the whole, 
he made a pretty penny out of living up to lilies. 


Anna Katharine Green is that strangest of anomalies, 
a literary woman who returns ail her calls, pays her social 
debts, prides herself on her good housekeeping and 
makes her children’s clothes. She does her writing, 
usually, in the mornings, with frequent interruptions 
from “the babies ””—a boy and a girl—and says it takes 
her fully two hours to work herself into the creative 
mood. She is the wife of Charles Rholfs—formerly an 
actor—but who retired from the stage a year before his 
marriage. The Rholfs have a charming, quaintly fur- 
nished home in Buffalo and enjoy the reputation of an 
ideal married life. Mrs. Rholfs is unaffected, feminine 
and without ostentation. She has literally no eccentric- 
ities—not even a fad—unless one excepts her conceit of . 
keeping the original MSS. of all her novels and the 
meagre remains of the pencils with which they were 
written. The latter are all marked with the names of 
the stories in which they have played so prominent a 
part, and she is preserving them for her children. 





Will Carleton is forty one years of age, and looks five 
years younger. His hair is slightly gray, but he has the 
figure of an athlete, the face of a youth and the hearty 
laugh of a schoolboy. He lives in Bedford, a suburb of 
Brooklyn, and writes his poems at home. He is devoted 
to outdoor exercise, swings a pair of Indian clubs for 
fifteen minutes daily and says long walks saved him 
from consumption. Mr. Carleton does a certain amount 
of reading and writing daily, but at no stated time, al- 
though, like most literary workers, he finds morning 
hours most productive. For his famous poem, Betsy and 
I are Out, the poet received no compensation, as The 
Toledo Blade, in which it was published, could not then 
afford to pay contributors, but the verses were copied 
into hundreds of papers and attracted the attention of 
the Harpers, who gave Mr. Carleton an order for a 
poem. He wrote for them Over the Hills to the Poor- 
house, for which they paid him thirty dollars. 


Olive Thorne Miller writes in her aviary, or, as she 
calls it, her “ Bird Room.” Here she has a huge desk, 
in a comfortable state of litter, such books and papers as 
are necessary to her work within reach of her hand, and 
all her birds. There is a separate cage for every one, 
but a cage with an open door and a big perch just out- 
side of it, so that her pets have the liberty of the forest 
and the comforts of a home combined, for the Winter 
season. With the first breath of Spring they are all set 
free and Mrs. Miller’s bird room represents winter quar- 
ters only. During these months, Mrs. Miller carefully 
studies every habit and peculiarity of her guests, watch- 
ing the shy ones, who persistently refuse to “come out” 
with her eyes upon them through a hand mirror, which 
she holds before her, while turning her back upon the 
bashful bird, and then works up her feathered friends and 
their funny ways, but, without undue embellishment or 
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exaggeration, into interesting articles for the Atlantic 
and other magazines. She has been studying birds for 
eight years and gave up several months to monkeys. 
Her first literary work embraced several interesting 
papers on Natural History for juvenile readers, and these 
were signed, as was all her earlier work, Olive Thorne. 
She is deeply interested in her literary labors, and it was 
the ambition of her girlhood to become a writer, although 
the family cares of her early married life prevented her 
from gratifying this desire, and not until her children 
were well beyond the nursery and the need of her per- 
sonal care, did she essay her first article. Mrs. Miller is 
unusually tall and inclined to avoirdupois, with a freshly 
colored face and curling, gray hair. She has the most 
sociable of natures and the jolliest of manners, and, 
although she claims to have no time for society, she 
constantly attends literary meetings and receptions in 
Brooklyn, where she makes her home, and in New York. 
She is devoted to her family.and personally superintends 
all household matters, but she is also prominent in many 
semi-public movements and is an enthusiastic advocate 
of and believer in Women’s Clubs. 





Discussing the advantage and the strength of person- 
ality, Joseph Howard, Jr., in an able article in the N. Y. 
Press, has this to say of Chas. A. Dana, the editor of The 
Sun: “Ere twenty-four hours had passed, contempora- 
neous with his chieftainship in the office of the Sun, his 
individuality was felt. From 1868 to 1889 he has im- 
pressed himself upon the public mind. Always favora- 
bly? Not by a blamed sight. Time and again he has 
cut athwart the public conscience. Time and again he 
has run bullheaded against public feeling. Time and 
again he has stood alone, not necessarily defying but 
very obviously braving elements which thought them- 
selves omnipotent. Until what? Until to-day he stands 
concededly not only at the head, but so far in advance 
of the head, as to be almost out of sight, journalistically 
speaking, of the profession he so abundantly adorns. 
Why? Is it because he has any brighter brains, any 
bigger heart, any handsomer face, any more courtly 
manner, any better stock of information, any more 
money than his confréres? Not at all. He is well fur- 
nished with brains and mental forces and physical graces, 
and his cash box is very comfortably filled as well, but 
those are not the factors that have made him foremost 
among his craft. It is his individuality. It is his pecul- 
iar mode of thought, it is his happy mode of expression, 
it is his understanding of human nature; which, com- 
bined, make him a tower of strength.” 





Charles A. Dana is, according to The Mail and Ex- 
press, the most famous of the men who have drawn liter- 
ary prizes. As editor of The Sun he draws a salary of 
$25,000 per year, and from other sources his income is 
‘ swelled to about $150,000 per year, upon which he man- 
ages to live very comfortably, aided by a French cook, 
whose income is bigger than that of a Congressman. 
Dana commenced on The New York Tribune at a salary 
of $12 per week. He started in a small way from a 
town in the interior of Ohio. Joseph Pulitzer, of The 
World, is said to clear $2,000 per day. He is not a 
working journalist now, but not many years ago he was 
an ordinary reporter in St. Louis, and they say he was a 
hustler too. Whitelaw Reid, as a matter of form, draws 
a salary of some $15,000 per year from The Tribune, but 
his income from his stock in the paper is several times 
this amount. John A. Cockerill is one of the working 
managing editors and newspaper men, and draws a salary 
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of $15,000 per year from The World, and has an interest 
in it besides. Cockerill was a typo and fought his way 
up from the ranks. Amos Cummings is said to have an 
income of $15,000 per year. He was a compositor and 
a private in the Union army during the rebellion, and 
he, too, came from the bottom up to where he is now. 
Chester A. Lord, the managing editor of The Sun, has a 
salary of $7,500 per year. He started on a small paper 
in the interior of this State, and had to work hard for 
success. But he is little known outside of New York. 
George F. Spinney, as managing editor of The New York 
Times, has a salary of about $7,000 per year. But he 
has been a hard-working journalist all his life, and the 
salary is not so much. He too, is little known outside 
of New York. There are probably fifty or sixty men 
who are simply writers, like Blakely Hall and Julian 
Ralph, who earn anywhere from $50 to $150 per week, 
but, with the exception of the men named, and four or 
five more, they are never heard or spoken of. 
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Frank R. Stockton, who stands to-day among the fore- 
most of American writers, and especially as a writer of 
short stories, was evolved from stern, unsmiling, Metho- 
dist stock, and his delicate, fanciful humor, so free from 
the acrid flavor of sarcasm, belongs to him, not by birth- 
right, but as a mantle dropped upon him from the skies. 
He has a serious face, with grave eyes beneath a broad, 
thoughtful brow; there are no mirthful lines about the 
mouth, nothing, in a word, to suggest the spirit which 
bubbles up so refreshingly between the lines of his prose. 
Mr. Stockton is now nearly fifty-four years of age, and he 
has been writing ever since he left school. In 1870 he 
was connected with The Morning Post of Philadelphia, 
and, four years later, he wrote Rudder Grange, which 
secured an instant success. Mr. Stockton has felt some 
natural annoyance at the charge of plagiarism, recently 
preferred against him by a High School pupil of Detroit, 
Mich., in reference to the story Negative Gravity. The 
American writer admits the resemblance between his 
idea and that of Praed, an English lawyer and poet, who, 
about fifty years ago, wrote an article entitled A Ques- 
tion of Gravity. There is even a similarity of incident, 
but Mr. Stockton repudiates the accusation of plagiar- 
ism, claims originality for his own story, and wound up a 
recent interview by saying, “ Hundreds of authors have 
used negative gravity as an element of astory. Love, too, 
is an old theme; but every writer who writes a love story 
is not, necessarily, a plagiarist.” 

Among the clever Californians in New York, engaged 
in literary work, is Mrs. Annie Toland. She is writing for 
a half dozen New York papers, and is correspondent of 
several in San Francisco. Mrs. Toland held a distinct- 
ive position in San Francisco, as the first of California’s 
amateur pianistes. Her musical gifts are most remark- 
able. She is also one of those phenomenal linguists one 
often hears of, but seldom meets. She can obtain suf- 
ficient mastery over a new language in two weeks to 
translate from it, and speaks and writes Persian, Danish, 
Spanish, French, German, and Italian. In addition to 
her journalistic work she is engaged upon a child’s book. 


Thomas Nelson Page, who has played a graceful and 
prominent part in the Southern movement in literature, 
as a writer of short stories and dialect verse, is a descend- 
ant of General Thomas Nelson, of Revolutionary fame, 
and related, by the intricacies of Southern cousinship, 
to nearly all the F. F. V.’s, including the family of Amélie 
Rives. He is a rather handsome man, with fine eyes, a 
full-lipped sensitive mouth, shaded by a heavy mous- 
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tache, and a deeply-cleft, strong chin. During his college 
days at Washington and Lee University Mr. Page dis- 
tinguished himself principally as editor of the College 
paper, but subsequently read law at the University of 
Virginia, with a solid perseverance which won him his 
degree ina year. He now practises law in Richmond 
and is devoted to his profession, giving up only leisure 
hours to literature. His first poem was published in 
1876, in Scribner’s Magazine. Five years later he wrote 
Marse Chan, a short story which, in power, pathos, truth 
and skill of construction, met all the requirements of the 
short story writer’s art. With the exception of the 
sketch, A Soldier of the Empire, Mr. Page has availed 
himself of the local color and negro dialect of Virginia 
and has been true to both in his other stories—Unc’ 
Edin’burg’s Drowndin, Meh Lady Polly, No Haid Pawn, 
Ole ‘Stracted and Two Little Confederates. Mr. Page 
was most happily married, but has recently lost the 
young wife of whom he once said, “I write all my stories 
for my wife, and find in her all my inspiration.” 





Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton lives in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she has been closely identified with the Temper- 
ance Movement and the Women’s Christian Association. 
She is a woman of great dignity, gentle of manner and 
full of sympathy, and her fine face expresses both sweet- 
ness and strength. Her girlhood was passed at Hart- 
ford, Conn., in the family of an uncle of literary tastes. 
Here she had all the advantages of a splendid library 
and met many prominent literary people. At one time 
Mrs. Bolton was an editor of The Congregationalist, and 
has written for the leading Boston papers. Her books 
are of the earnest school, with characteristic titles, such 
as, Poor Boys who Became Famous, Some Successful 
Women, Famous American Statesmen, etc., and she has 
recently published a volume of poems written by herself 
and her son, who is a student at Harvard. 





Alfred Trumble writes of Selina Dolaro: “They tell 
me she looked very pretty, dead; almost like the merry 
Bohemienne whose folly kept the swells of London at 
her feet for many a fleeting year. She was a remarkable 
woman. When I saw her first in London she was cer- 
tainly the most beautiful creature of her type on the 
English stage. She was a Jewess of the highest type of 
Semitic beauty. She was the wife of a wealthy Jew 
named Belasco, by whom she had four children. The 
Belascos were separated and the children remained with 
the mother. Ten years later I saw her on the stage in 
this city. She still possessed much of her original 
charm. Personally, she was wittier, brighter and cleverer 
at speech and repartee than ever. But somehow her 
American career on the stage was a failure. She hand- 
led a great deal of money, but wasted it as prodigally as 
in the days when all London was her Golconda. Even 
to the last her hand was a sieve through which the silver 
dripped as the gold once had streamed. When con- 
sumption declared itself in her beyond mistake, and she 
was forced to retire from the stage, she took to writing 
verses, sketches, stories, plays, novels. Her frail body, 
racked by the convulsions of a deadly malady, was ani- 
mated by a heart of fire and a will of iron. Death itself 
could not conquer, it could only destroy her. She was 
quite successful at her literary work. What she wrote 
sold well, and if her life had been prolonged she would 
have made a mark in a certain middle ground in litera- 
ture. She was busy almost up to the day of her death. 


In fact, the fatal hemorrhages began while she was on . 


her way home from a visit to Belford, Clarke & Co.’s 
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office. I understand that she left quite a mass of manu- 
script that may be made profitable for her children. 
They buried her, with the rites of her father’s faith, in 
the presence only of her children and a couple of inti- 
mate friends. Under the clods of the Jewish burial 
ground is hidden away a life that had run its gamut from 
the princely luxury of London to a cheap New York 
lodgings and a seventy-five cent table d’hote in Sixth 
avenue, and that, in good fortune or bad, had carried its 
worst features on its surface; been its own worst enemy.” 


Over the remains of | Mrs. Mary Fiske, the journalist 
and writer, Col. Robert G. Ingersoll spoke these words: 


‘‘My FRIENDS: In the presence of the two great mysteries, 
Life and Death, we are met to say, above this still, unconscious 
house of clay, a few words of kindness, of regret, of love and hope. 
In this presence let us speak of the goodness, the charity, the gen- 
erosity and the genius of the dead. Only flowers should be laid 
upon thetomb. In Life’s last pillow there should be no thorns. 
Mary Fiske was like herself. She patterned after none. She was 
a genius, and put her soul in all she did and wrote. She cared 
nothing for roads, nothing for beaten paths, nothing for the foot- 
steps of others; she went across the fields and through the woods 
and by the winding streams, and down the vales and over the crags, 
wherever fancy led. She wrote lines that leap with laughter and 
words that were wet with tears. She gave us quaint thoughts and 
sayings filled with the ‘pert and nimble spirit of mirth.’ Her pages 
were flecked with sunshine and shadow, and in every word were the 
pulse and breath of life. Her heart went out toall the wretched in 
this weary world, and yet she seemed as joyous as though grief and 
death were nought but words. She wept where others wept, but 
in her own misfortunes found the food of hope. She cared for the 
to-morrow of others, but not for her own. She lived for to-day. 
Some hearts are like a waveless pool, satisfied to hold the image of 
a wondrous star—but hers was full of motion, life,and storm. She 
longed for freedom. Every limitation was a prisoner’s wall. Rules 
were shackles, and forms were made for serfs and slaves. She gave 
her utmost thought. She praised ail generous deeds, applauded 
the struggling, and even those who failed. She pitied the poor, 
the forsaken, the friendless. No one could fall below her pity, no 
one could wander beyond the circumference of her sympathy. To 
her there were no outcasts—they were victims. She knew that the 
inhabitants of palaces and penitentiaries might change places with- 
out adding to the injustice of the world. She knew that circum- 
stances and conditions determine character; that the lowest and 
worst of our race were children once, as pure as light, whose cheeks 
dimpled with smiles beneath the heaven of a mother’s eyes. She 
thought of the road they had travelled, of the thorns that had 
pierced their feet, of the deserts they had crossed ; and so, instead 
of words of scorn, she gave the eager hand of help. No one 
appealed to her in vain. She listened to the story of the poor, and 
all she had she gave. A god could do nomore. The destitute and 
struggling turned naturally to her. The maimed and hurt sought 
for her door, and the helpless put their hands in hers. She shielded 
the weak, she attacked the strong. Her heart was open as the 
gates of day. She shed kindness as the sun sheds light. If all her 
deeds were flowers the air would be faint with perfume. If all her 
charities could change to melodies a symphony would fill the sky.” 


Eugene Field, of Chicago, is among the most popular 
of dialect verse writers, and his newspaper sketches are 
creamy with his characteristic humor, but, to be fully ap- 
preciated, the work of his eccentric pen should be seen 
in the “copy.” It is one of Mr. Field’s fads to express 
his sentiments by the color of his ink, and, marshalled in 
order on his desk, is an array of little bottles, each armed 
with an individual quill and containing every hue known 
to the possibilities of writing fluid. Into these, Mr. 
Field takes a flying dip as his quaint fancy bids him— 
begins a dainty verse with violet ink, sketches a bit of 
scenery with green, portrays a fleeting passion with a 
bold dash of crimson, and puts in the pathos with a dis- 
mal blue. His MSS. wring a howl from printers. 

J. H. Shorthouse, the author of John Inglesant and 


The Countess Eve, is the most practical of business men 
and the last individual one would, on casual acquaint- 
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ance, suspect of the peculiar tendencies evinced by his 
literary efforts. He is a large manufacturer of chemicals 
in Birmingham, England, and carries on, conscientiously, 
the business founded by his forefathers and handed down 
to him through successive generations of Shorthouses. 
He is a short, compactly built man, with much will and 
character expressed in his dark strong-featured face, 
with thick, very black hair and a nose which would have 
delighted the soul of Bonaparte. He stutters slightly 
and has an aversion to conversation, induced, probably, 
by his infirmity. In his youth he joined an Essay Club, 
and as the efforts of the various members were read 
aloud by some other member, a good many people were 
surprised by the written thoughts of this dark, quiet, 
stuttering little man, who had never been known to 
stutter anything in particular. John Inglesant was the 
outgrowth of this apprenticeship served at essay-writing. 


Since Robert Louis Stevenson wrote A Chapter On 
Dreams, and gave the little Brownies of his sleeping 
brain the credit of many of the fanciful creations of his 
waking hours, several well-known novelists have ac- 
knowledged to the dreaming of plots. The Duchess, in 
a recent newspaper article, wrote that at least two-thirds 
of the innumerable characters who figure in her innumer- 
able novels have been spun from the stuff which dreams 
are made of, and, if she meets an interesting man or 
woman, who is in the least suggestive of material, and 
goes to sleep with this new personality freshly photo- 
graphed in her mental camera, she is pretty sure to 
dream it up into shape before the dawn of day. 





dency of the “International Library for the Works of 
Women ”—a new institution, organized in Paris, by 
Madame Juliette Guy. 

E. H. Clough, the brainy editor of The Oakland (Cali- 
fornia) Paragraph, is a great friend of Joaquin Miller. 
Discussing the plan of The Paragraph as a literary jour- 
nal Miller said: “It is too good. The people won’t 
have it. The advertisers will refuse to advertise and the 
subscribers will refuse to subscribe. It will cease to 
exist, and after it is dead and gone the people will go 
about regretting that they allowed it to pass away. But 
if you will come out to my home on the Heights I will 
show you what I think of such disasters. It is hung up 
over my hearthstone, and it is in the form of an axiom: ” 





Later the Editor received the following characteristic 
note from “the Poet of the Sierras: ” 

You say you spent a whole day in the Oakland hills trying in 
vain to find me; and you want me to tell you how to find my home 
on ‘‘ The Heights.” Yes; this is the way: Take the road at right 
angles from the north end of Fruit Vale Avenue, and then climb 
and climb, as if climbing to reach the morning star. At the end of 
one mile, stop; for that is the end of the road. A few hundred 
yards to the right is my little home. Stand by the gate at the end 
of the road as long as you like, with your face to the great bay and 
Golden Gate below. After you have looked on the wondrous world 
beneath you as long as you please, you will take one step and 


another ; then 
“ One foot up and the other foot down, 
And that is the way to Oakland town.” 

Now that is close enough. Besides, there is no road reaching 
my plantation ; a canyon fifty feet deep, and only a foot-log. You 
should have seen a string of 140 school-marms try to ‘‘ coon” that 
log iast summer! And then the centipedes! Awful creatures that 
crawl all over you here ; from ten to a hundred feet—according to 
their standing—and each foot a deadly poison. And then the tar- 
antula! and the scorpion! No; there is really nothing at all to 


see here but the centipede, the scorpion and the tarantula! All 
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these are not at all good natured. Iam turning the rocks over, 
building fences and planting trees: and this makes time roll in 
torrents. So keep away till I send for you. When I want a road I 
will have it; and when I have it, OLD Man, I can let you know. 

Archibald Lampnian, whose sonnet, A Winter’s Even- 
ing, appeared in the December number of Scribner’s 
Magazine, is one of a coterie of bright, young Canadian 
writers who are gradually identifying themselves with 
American literature. Canada is so poor in periodical 
publications that her native talent must cross the border 
and find an outlet in the magazines of America. Lamp- 
nian is a small man of delicate physique, and, as he him- 
self says, cut no figure on the cricket ground of Trinity 
College University, in Ontario, where he received a 
thorough classical education. But in the class-room he 
did better, graduating with high honors and carrying off 
several prizes and a scholarship. He is of German de- 
scent, and inherits his poetic tendencies from his father, 
who is a clergyman of the Church of England. Lamp- 
nian writes only verse. He has contributed poems of 
merit to the Century, Lippincott’s and Scribner’s Maga- 
zines, and issued a small volume of verse, entitled, 
“Among The Millet.” In 1877 he was married to a 
daughter of Dr. Henry Playter, a well-known promoter 
of Public Health Reforms. 


The Pall Mall Gazette,. describes M. Blowitz as a 
short, stout, middle-aged gentleman, who speaks with a 
very marked foreign accent—it would be odd if he didn’t 
—and wears fantastic and eccentric clothes, a mixture of 
gold-digger, corsair and buccaneer. Just think! Flow- 
ing side-whiskers and curled-up mustache! Red flannel 
shirt with low, loose collar and a crest embroidered on 
his bosom! Scarlet and blue striped Turkish trousers 
tucked into crimson top boots! And a big Astrachan 
cap on his head! Where was there ever such a vision of 
delight outside of a circus-master’s dream? 











Among literary women who are avowed cremationists 
are Grace Greenwood, Edith M. Thomas, Celia Thaxter, 
Shirley Dare, Helen Campbell, Mrs. Ella Wilcox, Mrs. 
Abby Sage Richardson, Olive Thorne Miller, “ Bessie 
Chandler,” Sarah K. Bolton, Elizabeth Akens, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Margaret J. Preston, Laura C. Holloway, 
Octave Thanet, Miss Holley (Josiah Allen’s Wife), Kate 
Field, Rebecca Harding Davis, and Mary D. Bryan. A 
perfected list would include the majority of the promi- 
nent women writers of the day and a large percentage 
of the college-bred women of the nation. 


The Detroit Evening News says of J. W. Fitzmaurice, 
the author of The Shanty Boy and The Land of Nod: 
“Mr. Fitzmaurice is a genial gentleman, the brightness 
of whose intellect ‘s not dimmed by homely surround- 
ings, and some of his best things have been written upon 
a stump in the heart of the pine woods, and amidst the 
very scenes described. He comes from the Irish branch 
of the Lansdowne family, and is a second cousin to the 
late Governor-general of Canada. He was born on Cape 
Breton Island, has run for congress in the eighth district 
on the prohibition ticket, out of 81,000 votes polling 
79,800 to stay at home, and lives in Cheboygan be- 
cause the climate agrees with him. He belongs to 
nearly all the secret societies, including the independent 
order of Bohemians, and his 54 years wouldn’t prevent 
his joining a livelier order if there was one on earth. 


Alexander Dumas has one of the most beautiful homes 
in Paris. The grand hallway is floored in costiy mar- 
ble, hung with priceless tapestries, adorned with rare 
bronzes, marbles and pottery, and through deep arches, 
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curtained in soft-toned Oriental stuffs, gives a vista of 
beautiful rooms beyond. ‘The salon is the usual French 
affair—a mass of gilt marqueterie, pale brocade, mirrors, 
clocks and much be-draped drapery. But a magnifi- 
cent marble—life-size—in the curtained embrace of a 
deep window and a little well-chosen ornament redeem 
this interior from mere commonplace expensiveness. 
There is a superb art gallery, where everything in the 
way of long, low, luxurious chairs, subtle light effects 
and carefully hung walls contribute to the enjoyment of 
the fine collection, and a study which declares the per- 
sonality of the “ Master.” Here are picture-lined walls, 
low book cases—books within—books without—seduc- 
tive lounges and inviting chairs and a colossal table 
which Dumas prefers to any desk. At this table are 
written the best known plays and books of France, and 
the replies to some of the many personal letters, of which 
Dumas receives more than any other French litterateur. 
Here is one of the latest, said by the celebrated author 
to be the gem of an extraordinary collection— 

‘* To Alexander Dumas—the most depraved member of modern 
society and the mest niggardly miser of France and Navarre ! 

‘*Scum of Heil and Priest of the Rabble! It is with joy in my 
heart that I here predict your ruin and downfall! Even now is 
tottering that ignoble edifice—your literary reputation—which you 
have built of mud, gabled with lies, and dedicated to depraved 


Written by one who scorns you—oh ! false man of vul- 
‘* (Signed), x—.” 


females ! ! 
gar sentiment! 





George Meredith is a handsome man of superb phy- 
sique and splendid vitality. His eyes are dark and brill- 
iant, his nose straight, keen and sensitive, and a mass of 
iron-gray hair adds dignity to an exceptionally beautiful 
head. He has great charm of manner and talks as well 
as he writes. He lives with his family, a son and a 
daughter, at Box Hill, just out of London, where he has a 
modest little house of six rooms—plain, almost humble, 
but possessed of the grace of refinement and presided 
over by the daughter, who inherits her father’s handsome 
profile and magnetic manner. This is not where Mere- 
dith works, however. He has a den of two rooms— 
study and bed-chamber—built on the edge of the wood 
back of his house, and here he denies himself to all vis- 
itors. Diana of the Crossways is probably his best book. 


Lady Wilde—Oscar Wilde’s mother—whose maiden 
name was Miss Jane Francesca Elgee, is the grand- 
daughter of the venerable Archdeacon Elgee, Protestant 
rector of Wexford, and from her early childhood took 
such a deep interest in the history and literature of 
Ireland that she became an ardent and fervent national- 
ist at a time when girls of her own age were scarcely well 
out of their nurseries. Her first literary efforts were 
published in the Dublin Nation, and took generally the 
shape of reviews, signed “ John Fenshawe Ellis.” Her 
articles were usually full of fire and enthusiasm, and 
were marked with original thought and sparkling im- 
agery. There was a sonorousness about her style that 
at once commended itself to the admiration of the 
readers of the newspaper. While Gavan Duffy and the 
other members of the Nation staff were under the im- 
pression that “ John Fenshawe Ellis’ masked a budding 
writer in broadcloth and pantaloons, Miss Elgee was be- 
coming a bright particular star in Dublin society. How 
it became known that “ John Fenshawe Ellis” was none 


other than the tall, graceful girl of the fashionable 
ballrooms of Dublin is faithfully told by Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy in the second volume of his Young Ireland. 
Lady Wilde now resides in Chelsea, the classic district 
of London. 


At her receptions in the season one is sure 
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of meeting a literary circle. Among other works her 
Legends of Ireland are a valuable contribution to lit- 
erature, embodying as they do, from original sources, 
the folk lore of an ancient and remarkable race. Sir 
William Wilde, Lady Wilde’s husband, was knighted by 
Queen Victoria for his eminence as an oculist. Her 
son Oscar is well known, and her elder son, William, is 
an attaché of a leading London daily journal. Lady 
Wilde receives her guests in a cosy drawing-room, the 
curtains drawn, and softly lighted with crimson silken 
shaded lamps. The decorations betray her love of the 
beautiful. She is tall, and her rich dress, with train, is 
carefully studied. Her manner is dignified and gracious. 
She converses easily and intelligently on the leading 
topics of the day, and her sympathetic voice manifests 
her warm Irish nature. She is a London celebrity that 
one remembers. She admires Americans, and they are 
cordially welcomed in her drawing-rooms. 





Catulle Mendés, the brilliant French novelist and 
poet, chose to resent the hypercritical tone of Gil Blas 
which condemned as “immoral to the point of nasti- 
ness,’ many of his latest works. He sent a challenge to 
Leblanc, the editor of Gil Blas, who responded promptly, 
and the journalistic pair met and fought. Both of these 
clever Frenchmen are as ready with the sword as with the 
weapon that is said to be mightier, and it was a fair and 
even encounter which resulted in a victory for Mendés 
and two funny little stabs in the upper lip for Leblanc. 
This, of course, according to the French code, made 
everything all right again—established Leblanc’s paper 
as an authority on book reviews, and stamped Catulle 
Mendés as the purest of poets and cleanest of raconteurs. 


Margaret Deland served no apprenticeship at story 
writing, and her powerful work, John Ward, Preacher,was 
her first attempt at fiction. In spite of the forcible pro- 
test against orthodox religion which this story represents, 
Mrs. Deland avows herself an earnest churchwoman and 
regulates her daily life according to the tenets of the 
Christian doctrine. She is now engaged on a novel in 
which the question of religion will not figure. 





Mrs. Mona Caird, who is responsible for so many pro- 
tests against the marriage relation, is still a young woman 
and very beautiful. She is unusually tall, carries herself 
magnificently and has a pair of Oriental eyes, shaded by 
heavy lashes. With the assistance of Oscar Wilde, who 
is a devoted friend of this handsome literary anarchist, 
Mrs. Caird has edited a volume of sketches—an inter- 
esting and curious collection which has the following 
history: While the famous articles on the marriage 
question were booming in the columns of the Telegraph, 
an artist friend of Wilde’s amused himself by making 
imaginary sketches of the authors of the various letters. 
To these Mr. Wilde has now added a few epigrammatic 
lines, and the ensemble is said to be entertaining. 





Miss Amy Levy is a new English writer, and her first 
novel is named The Romance of aShop. She is a Jewess, 
a young and a very pretty one, with features true to the 
highest type of Semitic loveliness, and she received a 
classical education at Newnham College. Miss Levy 
belongs to the band of esthetes and wears some fearful 
and wonderful gowns, but she has already proved herself 
a talented translator, and some of her English versions 
of Heine have caught and held the elusive charm of the 
German poet. Her original verse is also graceful and 
fanciful and several of her short stories have been pub- 
lished in Temple Bar and other English magazines. 
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RANDOM READING—CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





The Philistine—From the London Standard 

He who does not understand what a Philistine is 
stands self-convicted—he must belong tothe tribe. For 
it is admitted by all creeds that the faithful, the elect, 
the brethren, the initiated, whatever title be assumed, 
recognize one another at a glance, and much more do 
they recognize their natural foe. The Philistine of his- 
tory is the implacable opponent of the chosen people, 
which the cultured claim to be in this age, having ex- 
pelled the original freeholders, so to speak. Indeed, 
that race which we are taught to regard as the chosen 
par excellence, is a most special abomination to the usur- 
pers. Persons unacquainted with this fact must be des- 
perately puzzled by the Judenhetze—the onslaught upon 
the Jews with which nearly all the intelligence of the 
continent sympathizes—not in deed, of course, but in 
feeling. There are scores of magistrates and soldiers 
who have sternly punished the manifestations of hostility 
—professors who argue and divines who appeal in the 
same sense, but, nevertheless, regard the Jews, intellect- 
ually, with the bitterest contempt, almost hatred. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that some among their number 
should carry personal feeling into violent action; still 
less that hot-blooded youth should not restrain itself. 
The reason of this dislike is easily stated. Jews are the 
very princes and representatives of Philistinism; but the 
why and how are not so readily explained. Some 
causes lie on the surface. The Hebrew, as a class, is 
devoted to money getting. That general statement 
nobody will dispute, but his enemies go much further. 
They declare that it is the only art which he has capac- 
ity to follow. Certain natural gifts enable him to excel 
in music, and, more rarely, to the dramatic stage; but 
success there means for the Semitic artist exactly the 
same thing as success on the stock exchange, or in the 
old clothes shop—money making and hoarding. He, 
and more particularly she, has no idea beyond, no en- 
thusiasm, no devotion, no care, hardly a sympathy with 
the art by which myriads are thrilled. The Jew-baiter 
is at no loss to cite instances in point; no one could be, 
in fact, who had any acquaintance with the subject. But 
we venture to believe that this ds not the causa causans 
of his antipathy. Greed and cunning and pride of 
purse are characteristic of many other classes which the 
cultured Zealot simply scorns and avoids. But the Jew 
has something more than these. He remains absolutely 
fixed in certain ideas, beliefs, principles, usages enjoined 
by dogma; and dogma is as abhorrent to the new elect 
as ared rag toa bull. If we be right in our explanation 
of the secret motive underlying more obvious causes for 
the hostility of culture in this case, it is easy to under- 
stand why the English are regarded as the nation of 
Philistines. They also devote themselves to money. 
They have no enthusiasm and no understanding of art, 
and, for all that has come and gone, they are ruled by 
dogma. It must be taken as arule that the cultured 
look upon us as Philistines; the nation that is. We 
recollect hearing a great French painter years ago up- 
hold the strange thesis that Napoleon was as much 
superior to the rest of mankind in wit as in other quali- 
ties. The arguments and illustrations by which this 
startling proposition was upheld escape our memory, 
but we were struck, of course, by one that touched our 
native land. When Napoleon pronounced the English 


a race of “ boutiquiers,” he did not refer, it seems, to buy- 
ing and selling, but to those moral qualities which belong 
to the Philistine. The word “ boutiquier”’ was an inspira- 
tion; it had never been used in this sense before, but all 
the world “caught on;” excepting, characteristically, 
the English people to whom it was applied. There are 
a thousand questions of right and wrong which will not 
bear argument. They were so decided by the experi- 
ence of our forefathers, for the comfort and conven- 
ience of society. The Philistine in his happy ignorance 
accepts them as a natural law, but when culture put 
them into the crucible of pure reason it may find the 
law evaporate, or possibly reverse itself. This is mighty 
confusing to the “lower orders” of intelligence, but 
culture has no mercy. It is rather awful to imagine the 
condition of mankind were the Philistine exterminated. 
The American and his Money—E. P. P.—Globe-Democrat 
No one at the present time cares so much for lavish 
expenditure as the American. Not so much that he 
cares for enormous amounts, but he wishes to live freely 
and spend for what he desires. This is rapidly pene- 
trating all classes—the agricultural as well as the trad- 
ing, and the laboring as positively as the employing. 
In proportion to their income, no class spends so much 
on dress as the poor laborers of both sexes. This is far 
from being an unmitigated evil, as those who are begin- 
ning to rise in the world must naturally feel expansion; 
and while the extreme is to be regretted, it would be a 
pity if the opposite extreme were substituted. No good 
could come from impecunious or miserly habits in the 
poor. Most of this class in the United States is foreign- 
born, and has lived under depressing influences. If you 
take a plant that delays to open flower buds, out of the 
shade into the sun, you will get very rapid unfolding. I 
cannot see the history of our Irish friends in any other 
light. They have escaped from these deep shadows of 
helpless poverty. But notwithstanding their love for 
finery, the foreign population is money-saving in the long 
run. Our farms fall speedily into their hands, and our 
mills and our stores. The real spendthrift is the native 
born. For the present, at least, I do not use the word 
spendthrift offensively. Go the length and breadth of 
America, and everywhere closeness is ceasing to be a 
characteristic of the people. Fifty years ago there still 
remained a generation accustomed to rigid economy. 
Their garments were intended to last for half a lifetime. 
Many an old man was buried in his wedding-coat, and 
many an old woman at her golden wedding wore her 
bride’s dress of fifty years before. They had, mean- 
while, had no garments finer, or as fine. It was a curi- 
ous sight to see such people resist innovation, and live 
contentedly for a year on a sum that their children 
would spend in a week. The advent of railroads, daily 
papers, books, telegraphs, created a revolution—a fast 
age succeeded a slow one. The first result was squan- 
dering. The property accumulated by pennies by the 
fathers slid away in dollars from the sons. That genera- 
tion simply did not any longer care for the dimes. A 
curious illustration was seen in the children. A boy of 
1830 or 1840 who received a penny was delighted with 
it, as a treasure; but if you will try the experiment of 
giving a penny to the average boy of 1889, you will 
discover that you have insulted him. Will not a penny 
buy as much as formerly? Rather more. It will at 
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least secure a stick of candy; or, if laid away, five of 
them, he is capable of understanding, will make a nickel; 
and twenty nickels will make a dollar. But do not 
imagine that our average boy cares for your mathematics. 
You may save your breath. He will never consent to 
get at his dollars by this slow process. He has the new 
American contempt for small things. I must first apol- 
ogize for the chap, for then I propose to be a prophet, 
and warn him of disaster ahead. : I know how he feels. 
The Pacific Railroad and Atlantic cable, and a dozen 
lines of swift steamers and ironclads are in his blood. 
He is not only the son of John Smith, but the son 
of the great go-ahead American nation. He cannot 
look at things as the people used to look. As he grows 
up, all old things pass away from his vision; behold, all 
things are new. The peaceable old farm house, and its 
grubbing ways, are detestable to him; or at Jeast only 
good as a practical bit of out-dated pastoralism. He 
could not possibly go to bed at 9, get up at 5, forego 
novels and the daily paper, and read his Bible daily, 
and say grace and hear three long sermons in a week. 
Even his religion is changed. What cares he for the 
dear old well-spun theology of a quiet age. He would 
as soon bring the spinning wheel back in his parlor and 
expect his wife and daughters to spin and weave. It 
would not be possible for him to see any advantage in 
going backward. His eyes are in his forehead. 
* * * * % * 

Nevertheless, we have not engaged ourselves in this 
revolution without involving ourselves in inherent and 
universal evils. ‘The American nation is not only fast in 
inventive genius, and fast in overcoming a continent, 
and building churches, and schools, and a press, and lit- 
erature; but it is fast in other ways, and in some ways 
to be regretted. We have learned to win wealth in large 
sums, and to spend it easily. In other words, the spirit 
of the gambler is upon us. We may call it speculation, 
if that sounds less unpleasant. The fact remains, and 
that fact is that we gamble. If you do not believe it 
test it by yourself. Speaking of the Chicago wheat 
squeeze in sharp terms to a prominent business man, he 
quietly retorted: “Don’t you think, if you saw the way 
open to make a couple of millions in a day, you would 
do it yourself?” The question actually took my breath 
away; for I do not know what I should do. I know 
that I abhor the deed as I see it was done by another, 
and I am quite honest in reprobating it; but have I not 
also the fast age in me? Indeed, I am sure I should 
very much like to make two millions out of nothing; 
and if the chance were before me—well, [ would as soon 
not be tested. We must certainly count in our heredity 
in these calculations. The deed is a bad one; bad 
morally on society; bad on the doer; and the evil is 
also enormous economically. It is a refined robbery. 
But there the facts are. It is the age spirit. We could 
endure one or two monstrosities, in the way of gambling; 
but we are altogether of the same sort. We are not 
sure of ourselves, morally, that we will not do a seriously 
wicked thing in order to secure a large amount of money. 
Mark, I do not say a small amount of money. What we 
think we would be sure of getting, without too much 
trouble, some other way, I think most of us would be 
willing to wait for. That is, if we knew that we should 
earn $2,000,000 within a year by honest business, I think 
most of us would forego corners and squeezes. But 
then comes in the question, what is a large sum? Not 
long before the last election I wished to see at what 
rate a man of ordinary moral strength would sell his 
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vote. I shall not tell you what was said, only that I am 
confident that you can buy a very honest vote for $25. 
I mean that the average vote, after taking out the 
marketable stock, is still purchasable; not always with 
money, but with office, or influence or otherwise. 
“Slander,” you cry? To be sure it is slander—still 
there are not many votes that cannot be biased by in- 
fluences that are strong enough. I am ashamed of what 
I have said; quite as ashamed as you are angry with 
me. I don’t like to say mean things; and I feel mean 
this moment for having told the truth. Do you think 
that a foreign mission would make you think and feel 
different on the tariff question? I suppose not in your 
case; but are you not prepared to believe almost any 
mean thing of myself, after what I have said? Don’t 
you think a Cabinet position in prospect would consid- 
erably bias my vote? But what do you think about the 
$2,000,000 squeeze? Am I not capable of such an enor- 
mity? But, on the whole, is it not comforting to know 
that it takes $2,000,000 to make rogues of some of us? 
I confess to a sort of self-congratulation because I am 
sure that $1000 would be no temptation—nor even 
$10,000. It is not money to use that we want, but 
money that we cannot use. We want vast sums, on the 
same principle that a piggish boy would carry off a whole 
loaf of cake if he had a chance. There is some pleasure 
in being known as a millionaire; but we want millions 
just as we might want billions if some one else had them. 
* # * * * * 

But I am afraid we are not through turning this sub- 
ject around and about; for here comes in what I call 
the second great penetrating evil of our generation; we 
do not understand the value of money. The professional 
gambler handles it as so much paper. But if you will 
think the matter down to the bottom, you will see that, 
much as you have been educated to overlook the fact, a 
man’s well-being does, after all, depend very much on 
his knowing how to use money wisely. Right down at 
the bottom of every boy’s success and of his manhood, 
is the ability to be economical without parsimony, and 
liberal without weakness. I would rather my boy should 
have a bank book in which is recorded a fair share of his 
earnings, than that he should be able to read Virgil. 
without a dollar to his name. When I hire a man I try, 
first of all, to get him to bank a part of his wages. 
Then I am hiring a capitalist with self-respect. But if 
he spends as fast as he gets, I am doubtful of his fitness 
to handle my property or look out for my interests. The 
love of money may be the root of all evil; but the wise 
valuation of money is the root of all character socially. 
I will not trust a man who has no sense of values. 

* * * * * * 

The third point that troubles me is that, with all the 
rest, we have lost the love of work in proportion as we 
have gained the morbid love of money. I do not say 
that to work is always a blessed thing, but somehow it is 
a part of the economy of nature that no one can be 
blessed without work. Every one must love something, 
and there is more salvation and less damnation in loving 
to work than in anything else that I can think of. 
Some people overdo it. Our fathers of New England 
never could keep still. No more can we; only they 
must work themselves and we like to set others at work. 
We have not lost the mania for work, but for working. 
It is hard for a genuine speculator to hold still for sys- 
tematic labor. He wishes to rush things. A very large 
percentage of the rage of the “professional” laborer is 
his desire to quit working, and have a chance at the big 
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piles. The anarchist is perfectly willing to be a capital- 
ist, but he hates those who are such. He is generally 
a foreigner, who lacks the inherited instinct to stand up 
and win. He knows no way but to shoot down the 
winner. He gets his satisfaction, not in having the 
money, but in hating the man who has it. But he is 
really only another pattern of the money maniac. He 
does not corner wheat, but he corners society. 

Worship of Humanity—W.H. Mallockh—The Fortnightly 

Putting aside all minor questions, scientific Protes- 
tantism may be said, with substantial accuracy, to be 
composed at the present moment of five principal sects, 
which differ from one another mainly in the following 
ways: One of them, whilst denying, as they all do, both 
miracles and a future life, believes in a personal God, 
not unlike the Father of the Gospels. Indeed, it adopts 
most of what the Gospels say of him. It accepts their 
statements; it only denies their authority. There is a 
second sect which retains a God also, but a God, as it 
fancies, of a much sublimer kind. He is far above any 
relationship so definite as that of a father; indeed, we 
gather that he would think even personality vulgar. If 
we ask what he is, we receive a double answer. He is 
a metaphysical necessity; he is also an object of ‘senti- 
ment; and he is apprehended alternately in a vague sigh 
and a syllogism. He is, in fact, a God of the very kind 
that Faust described. Neither of these two sects is 
greatly admired by a third, which regards the God of the 
first as a mutilated relic of Christianity, and the God of 
the second as an idle, maundering fancy. It has, how- 
ever, an object of adoration of its own, which it de- 
clares, like St. Paul, as the reality ignorantly worshipped 
by the others. Its declaration, however, unlike St. 
Paul’s, is necessarily of extreme brevity, for this Un- 
known God is nothing else than the Unknowable. It is 
the philosopher’s substance of the universe underlying 
phenomena; and it raises our lives somehow by making 
us feel our ignorance of it. These three sects we may 
call Unitarians, Deists, and Pantheists. There is a 
fourth, which considers them all three ridiculous; but 
the third, with its Unknowable, the most ridiculous of 
all. This fourth sect has also its God, which is best 
described by saying that it differs from the Unknowable 
in being known in one particular way. It is revealed in 
a general tendency, discoverable in human affairs, which, 
taking one thousand years with another, is alleged on 
the whole to make for righteousness or for progress. 
The individual man is not made in God’s image; but 
the fortunes or the misfortunes of a sufficient number of 
men are something still better—they are the manifesta- 
tions of God himself. Lastly, we have a fifth sect, near- 
est akin to the fourth, but differing from it and from all 
the others in one important particular. It rids itself of 
any idea of God altogether, as a complete superfluity. 
An object of adoration, like all the others, it has; and, 
like the fourth, it finds this object in the tendencies of 
human history. But why, it asks, should we call them 
the manifestations of God? Why wander off to any- 
thing so completely beside the point? 
manifestations of God. It is obvious what they are; 
they are the manifestations of humanity. We have here, 
under our noses, in a visible and tangible form, the true 
object of all these sublime emotions, those hours of 
comforting contemplation, which men have been offer- 
ing in vain to the acceptance of all the infinities in rota- 
tion. The object which we have scoured the universe 
and ransacked our fancies to find has all the while been 
actually in contact with ourselves, and we ourselves have 
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been actually integral parts of it. Here, then, classified 
with sufficient accuracy, are the principal forms of relig- 
ion, which those who reject Christianity are now offering 
the world, in the name of science, as substitutes. Now 
the great fact which I wish to point out is this: however 
much the four first differ from one another and from the 
last, yet the main tenets of the last form an integral part 
of all. The worshippers of humanity base their worship 
of it on certain beliefs as to evolution and progress, 
which give to human events some collective and coher- 
ent meaning. Every one of the other sects, let it wor- 
ship what it will, bases its worship on precisely the same 
foundation. The scientific theists, denying both a future 
life and a revelation, and yet maintaining that God has 
moral relations with man, and that a man’s personal 
pleasure is the least thing a man lives for, can explain 
such a doctrine only by affirming a social progress which 
enlarges the purposes of the individual and exhibits the 
purpose of God. The religion of the Unknowable is 
obviously but the religion of humanity, with the Un- 
knowable placed under it, like the bedy of a violoncello, 
in the hope of producing a deeper moral vibration. Let 
us now consider with a little more exactness what this 
religion of humanity is. Every religious doctrine has 
some idea at the bottom of it far simpler than the prop- 
ositions in which alone it can be stated logically. Let 
us see what is the idea at the bottom of the religious 
doctrine of humanity. It is merely the protest of an in- 
dividual based on his own emotions, and any other indi- 
vidual may, with equal force, contradict it. To make it 
scientific it must be transferred to a different basis— 
from the subjective experience of the individual to the 
objective history of the race. The value to each man 
of his own personal lot depends entirely on what each 
man thinks it is. No one else can observe it; therefore 
no one else can dispute about it. But the lot of the race 
at large is open to the observation of all. It is obvious 
to all that this lot is always changing, and the nature of 
these changes, whether they have any meaning in them 
or none, is not a matter of opinion, but of facts and 
inductions from facts. The religious doctrine of human- 
ity asserts that they have a meaning. It asserts that 
they follow a certain rational order, and that whether or 
no they are related to the purposes of any God, they 
have a constant and a definite relation to ourselves. It 
asserts, that, taken as a whole, they have been, are, and 
will be, always working together—though it may be very 
slowly—to improve the kind of happiness possible for 
the human being, and to increase the numbers by whom 
such happiness will be enjoyed. Here, put in its logical 
and categorical form, is the primary doctrine common to 
all our scientific religions. The instant, however, it is 
thus expressed, another proposition, through a process 
of logical chemistry, adheres to it and becomes part of 
its structure. This proposition relates not to the tend- 
encies of the race, but to the constitution af the aver- 
age individual character. It asserts, and very truly, that 
a natural element in that character is sympathy; but it 
asserts more than this. It asserts that sympathy, even 
as it exists now, is a feeling far stronger and wider than 
has usually been supposed; that it is capable, even now, 
when once the idea of progress has been apprehended, 
of making the fortunes of the race a part of the fortunes 
of the individual, and inspiring the individual to work for 
the progress in which he shares; and it asserts that, 
strong as sympathy is now, it will acquire, as time goes 
on, a strength incalculably greater. These two proposi- 
- tions united may be summed up thus. The human race 
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as a whole is a progressive and improving organism; 
and the conscience, on the part of the individual that 
such is the case, will be the principal cause of its con- 
tinued progress in the future, and will make the indi- 
vidual a devoted and happy partaker of it. Here is the 
religion of humanity reduced to its simplest elements 
* * The love of humanity, with no faith to enlighten 
it, and nothing to justify it beyond what science can 
show, is as absurd as the love of Titania lavished on 
Bottom; and the high priests of ‘humanity, with their 
solemn and pompous gravity, are like nothing so much 
as the Bumbles of a squabbling parish. Humanity, if 
there is any salvation for it, will never be saved till it 
sees that it cannot save itself, and asks in humility, 
seeking some greater power, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? But, as matters stand, it will 
never see this or ask this, till it has seen face to face the 
whole of its own ghastly helplessness, and tasted—at 
least intellectually—the dregs of its degradation. 
Perils of American Humor—T. W. H.—Harper’s Bazar 
Nothing strikes an American more, on his first visit to 
England, than the frequent discussion of American 
authors who are rarely quoted at home, except in stump- 
speeches, and whose works hardly have a place as yet in 
our literary collections, and who yet are taken seriously 
among educated persons in England. The astonishment 
increases when he finds the almanacs of “ Josh Billings ” 
reprinted in “ Libraries of American Humor,” and given 
an equal place with the writings of Holmes and Lowell. 
Finally he is driven to the conclusion that there must be 
very little humor in England, where things are reprinted 
in serious book form which here would only create a 
passing smile in the corner of a newspaper. He finds 
that the whole department of American humor was 
created, so ‘> speak, by the amazed curiosity of English- 
men. It is a phrase that one rarely hears in the United 
States; and if we have such a thing among us, although 
it may cling to our garments, we are habitually as un- 
conscious of it as are smokers of the perfume of their 
favorite weed. When attention is once called to it, 
however, we are compelled to perceive it, and may then 
look at it both from its desirable and undesirable side, 
since both of these sides it has. There is certainly no 
defence or water-proof garment against adverse fortune 
which is, on the whole, so effectual as an habitual sense 
of humor. The man who has it can rarely be cast down 
for a great while by external events; and it is much the 
same with a nation. For some reason or other, in the 
transplantation to this continent, certain traits were 
heightened and certain other qualities were diminished 
among the English-speaking race. Thus much may— 
with due deference to the late Matthew Arnold—be 
safely assumed. Among the heightened attributes was 
the sense of humor; and to this, no doubt, some of our 
seeming virtues may be attributed. The good-nature 
of an American crowd, the long-suffering of American 
travellers under detention or even fraud, the recoil of 
cheerfulness after the tremendous excitement of a 
national election—all these things are partly due to the 
national habit of looking not so much at the bright side 
as at the amusing side of all occurrences. The day after 
election the most heated partisan, beaten or victorious, 
not only laughs at the other party, but he laughs at his 
own, he laughs at himself; and this attitude of mind, 
which carried Abraham Lincoln through the vast strain 
of civil war and emancipation, is an almost essential trait 
of life in a republic. Public men who have this quality 
are able to thrive on the very wear and tear of political 
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life; public men who are without it, as the late Charles 
Sumner, find the path of duty hard, and are kept up by 
sheer conscience and will. And so in private life, the 
husband and wife who have no mutual enjoyment of 
humor, the parents who derive no delight from the droll 
side of nursery life and the perpetual unconscious humor 
of childhood, must find daily life hard and monotonous 
and wearing. It was from this point of view that one of 
the cleverest and most useful women I have ever known, 
the late Mrs. Delano Goddard, of Boston, when asked 
what quality on the whole best promoted one’s useful- 
ness in life, replied, “The sense of humor.” But when 
this sense of humor is, as one may say, nationalized, it 
furnishes some occasional disadvantages to set against 
this merit. It may not only be turned against good 
causes, but against the whole attitude of earnest study or 
faithful action. Mr. Warner has lately pointed out how 
not merely tie external reputation of Chicago has been 
injured, but its whole intellectual life retarded, by the 
determined habit of the newspapers of that city in treat- 
ing all intellectual efforts coming from that quarter as a 
joke. “ When Chicago makes up her mind to take hold 
of culture,” said one of the local humorists, “she will 
just make culture hum.” Of course it might seem that 
every word of this vigorous sentence must serve to put 
culture a little farther off. But, as a matter of fact, cult- 
ure is already there, in Chicago. There is probably no 
city in the Union which publishes books of a higher 
grade, in proportion to their numbers. Looking on the 
fly-leaf of a new London edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella, which was sent me the other day, 
I was not at all surprised to find that of the thousand 
copies printed one-quarter were for the American market, 
and that these were issued from Chicago. And yet so 
fixed is this habit of joking in the public mind that it 
will probably last an indefinite period into the future, 
and keep all the intellectual impulses of that city in the 
kind of uncomfortable -self-consciousness which comes 
from being always on the defensive. In time such an 
attitude is outgrown, and people are left to enjoy what 
they like. I can remember when the disposition of 
Bostonians to take pleasure in Beethoven’s symphonies 
was almost as much of a joke to Boston editors as is the 
“humming” of culture in Chicago to-day; but there is 
fortunately a limit to human endurance in regard to cer- 
tain particular witticisms, though some of them certainly 
die hard. The same necessity for a joke invades other 
quiet enjoyments and harmless occupations, as the study 
of Shakespeare or Browning. It has happened to me to 
look in at several different Browning clubs, first and last, 
but the club of the newspaper humorist I never have hap- 
pened to encounter—that club which is as vague and 
misty and wordy as that other creation of the imagina- 
tive faculty, the “ Limekiln Club” of colored philoso- 
phers. On the contrary, such Browning clubs as I have 
happened to look in upon have had the sobriety and 
reasonableness which are essential to the study of a poet 
who, although often recondite. and difficult, is never 
Yet you may go to the meeting of such a club 
and be struck with the good sense and moderation of 
every word that is uttered; no matter; the report in the 
next day’s newspaper—if reporters are admitted—will 
put in all the folly and adulation that the meeting wisely 
left out, and this because the reporter is expected to 
exhibit humor. It is worse yet when serious public dis- 
cussions or the terrible details of police courts are bur- 
lesqued in this way. Few things, I should say, are more 
essentially demoralizing than the facetious police report 
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of the enterprising daily newspaper. The moral of it all 
is that humor, like fire, is a good servant but a bad mas- 
ter; that it refreshes and relieves the hard work of life, 
and is meant to do so in the order of nature; but when 
it becomes an end in itself it takes the real dignity from 
life, and makes its serious work far harder than need be. 
The Epidemic of Murder—The London Spectator 

Nothing is more astonishing than the law of moral 
contagion which appears to render violent crime the 
cause of more violent crime, almost after the same 
fashion as that in which one case of scarlet-fever is the 
cause of another case of scarlet-fever. Possibly it may 
be the failure to discover the author or authors of the 
horrible Whitechapel murders, besides the morbid inter- 
est excited by those murders, which may have added to 
the force of the criminal impulse—or, rather, which 
may have diminished the fear that should have counter- 
acted the criminal impulse. And if so, the ill-success of 
the police in recent cases of murder—for example, in 
the case of the murder at Poplar, and of the three re- 
cent child-murders, the authors of all of which may very 
likely succeed in escaping detection—will contribute still 
further to increase the criminal’s hope of escaping pun- 
ishment. But though it may well oe that the mystery 
which envelops a good many of the recent murders has 
diminished dangerously the wholesome dread of expos- 
ure and of punishment, we believe that the morbid ex- 
citement which the story of the murders has produced 
has done far more to stimulate the active criminal im- 
pulse than the failure to detect the criminal has done to 
diminish the dread of consequences. ‘The evidence of 
this is that in so many of these cases the murder has 
certainly been the consequence of some other outrage, 
as in the horrible case at Godalming, where the mur- 
derer gave himself up to justice, and where there is, 
therefore, little reason to suppose that the hope of es- 
caping punishment can have materially attenuated the 
deterring motives. Again, the young murderers at Tun- 
bridge Wells would never have been convicted, had they 
not themselves furnished the evidence on which they 
were found guilty; so that we may feel very confident 
that however mischievous the failure to bring criminals 
to justice may have been—and, of course, it has been 
very mischievous—in diminishing the deterrent motives, 
it has wielded nothing like the same pernicious influence 
on the amount of crime which the brooding of unhealthy 
imaginations over the foul details of violent crime has 
had in directly stimulating the passions which breed 
crime. The fear of punishment—especially of the most 
effective of all punishments, the manifestation of popu- 
lar loathing—is certainly a sort of antiseptic which more 
or less stops the spread of contagion; but it is a feeble 
antiseptic at best, if its force be measured against the 
virulence of the poison spread by a constant study of the 
horrible details of sensational crime. One of the most 
serious responsibilities of every criminal is the tendency 
of what he does to breed further crime of the same or 
of kindred types; though perhaps it is just as well, con- 
sidering the hideous attraction that every sensational 
consequence appears to have for many criminals, that 
they do not and cannot anticipate the full horrors of the 
plague they are spreading. There are not a few crimi- 
nals who, if they supposed that they could destroy the 
human race at one blow, would be all the more tempted 
to do it by the magnitude of the crime. And we have 
little doubt that if the Whitechapel murderer had known 
beforehand of all the horror, all the blood-thirst, and all 
the morbid degeneracy of feeling generally that his deeds 
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would excite, he would have entered on his black design 
with even more insane ardor than he actually displayed, 
—and certainly he displayed more than enough for our 
unfortunate generation. It is a great misfortune that 
the publicity which is necessarily given to every great 
crime, and still more to every great series of crimes, in 
itself fosters the moral ferment that produces such 
crimes. The evil, however, is nearly inevitable. It 
would never do not to express indignation and horror. 
And yet the indignation and horror,—except, at least, 
where they are directed against the actual offenders,— 
rather stimulate than diminish the morbid tendencies 
of which crime is the consequence; and even where 
they are directed against the actual offenders, they can- 
not by any means effectually neutralize the injurious 
consequences of the morbid excitement that has been 
produced. If the many persons whose passions are ex- 
cited by reading the details of crime could realize that 
they were certain to become the objects of popular 
loathing in case they committed such crimes, perhaps it 
might be different; but as they generally hope to escape 
detection, and do not always leok forward so far as even 
to think of the consequences of detection, the dread of 
this loathing is a very ineffectual antidote to the moral 
poison of these sensational stories of crime. But how- 
ever little good it may be possible to do by expressing 
the natural and healthy indignation with which the peo- 
ple in general view these horrors, this at least we should 
avoid—this which in some instances is not avoided— 
namely, the expression of a sentimental and maudlin 
dislike to capital punishment where capital punishment 
has been so richly deserved. It is a curious fact, but we 
believe it to be a fact, that the disposition to cry out 
against the shedding of the criminal’s blood is not alto- 
gether alien in sentiment from the disposition which at- 
taches an excessive interest to the commission of bloody 
deeds. The modern tenderness for life as life is itself in 
excess. The crime of murder, heinous as it is, is not so 
heinous because blood is shed, but because it is the last, 
the most emphatic, and most conspicuous expression of 
licence of all kinds—of the habitual and lifelong failure 
of self-restraint, self-respect, and respect and considera- 
tion for others in things both little and great. The tend- 
ency to fix attention on the shedding of blood as the 
most terrible of all crimes, ministers to that unhealthy 
interest felt in the shedding of blood which is at the 
source of all this morbid feeling. We hold that the 
murderer is by no means the only criminal who might 
properly be put to death for his crime; that, indeed, 
there are not a few murderers who are less guilty than 
many criminals who have never shed blood; and that 
even where they are the worst of criminals, as they often 
are, it is more for the criminal actions which led up to 
the murder, than even for the murder itself. At all 
events, the maudlin dislike to capital punishment comes 
of the same stock as that excessive interest in murder 
which fosters a great deal of the contagious virulence of 
the crime. We would no more hesitate about the capi- 
tal punishment of any of the recent murderers, if their 
guilt could be established, than we would hesitate to say 
that, after all, the murder they committed, wicked as it 
was, was not the worst evidence of their criminal life, 
but was only the natural consequence of much fouler 
purposes and actions it was impossible to protect from 
exposure without this final crime. Shedding of blood is, 
at least when we have such murderers as these to do 
with, the least cruel and the most wholesome way of 
expressing the public loathing for their licentious life. 
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IN A MINOR KEY-SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Under the Violets—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Her hands are cold; her face is white ; 
No more her pulses come and go; 

Her eyes are shut to life and light; 
Fold the light vesture, snow on snow, 
And lay her where the violets blow. 


But not beneath a graven stone, 
To plead for tears with alien eyes ; 
A slender cross of wood alone 
Shall say that here a maiden lies 
In peace beneath the peaceful skies. 


And gray old trees of hugest limb 
Shall wheel their circling shadows round 
To make the scorching sunlight dim 
That drinks the greenness from the ground, 
And drop their dead leaves on the mound. 


When o’er their boughs the squirrels run, 
And through their leaves the robins call, 
And, ripening in the Autumn sun, 
The acorns and the chestnuts fall, 
Doubt not that she will heed them all. 


For her the morning choir shall sing 
Its matins from the branches high, 

And every minstrel voice of Spring 
That trills beneath the April sky, 
Shall greet her with its earliest cry. 


When, turning round their dial track, 
Eastward the lengthening shadows pass, 
Her little mourners, clad in black, 
The crickets, sliding through the grass, 
Shall pipe for her an evening mass. 


At last the rootlets of the trees 
Shall find the prison where she lies, 
And bear the buried dust they seize 
In leaves and blossoms to the skies— 
So may the soul that warm’d it rise! 


If any, born of kindlier blood, 
Should ask, ‘‘ What maiden lies below?” 
Say only this: “A tender bud, 
That tried to blossom in the snow, 
Lies withered where the violets blow. 


The Old Sweetheart—T, C. Harbaugh—N. Y. Mercury 


Ah! you smile; ’tis but a gentian 
In my “ Chaucer ” deftly pressed, 
Pale and languid in its beauty, 
Like a flower gone to rest. 
Do you wonder why I keep it 
Where it hides a pretty line ? 
Why, its faded petals link me 
To an old sweetheart of mine. 


All along life’s vanished vistas 
Lies a long forgotten bloom, 
And in Recollection’s garden 
Lingers still a rich perfume. 
Little things we pass unnoticed 
Often touch a chord divine, 
As this flower keeps the memory 
Of an old sweetheart of mine, 


She would laugh, I know, to see it, 
With its leaves so few and white; 
They were crimson in their beauty 
Where she gathered it one night. 
If you look a little closer, 
Holding it where sunbeams shine, 
You may see the kiss imprinted 
By that old sweetheart of mine. 





But you will not see the fingers 
Which about it gently met, 

And you cannot hear the laughter 
I am hearing even yet. 

No! ’tis love that holds the mirror, 
Now in shadow, now in shine— 

Keeping fresh the lustrous beauty 
Of an old sweetheart of mine. 


Though she rocks a dainty cradle 
In a home my heart may miss, 
Though she dews a baby’s forehead 
With a mother’s holy kiss, 

I am not the one to bluster, 
Nor in sorrow to repine ; 

She is still, despite life’s changes, 
An old sweetheart of mine. 


Thus for me this faded flower 
Has a thrill you cannot know ; 

It has fingers, lips and footsteps, 
Haunting life’s fair long ago; 

From its heart, enshrined in beauty, 
Peeps a face almost divine, 

And I stoop to smooth the tresses 
Of an old sweetheart of mine. 


The Kiss—E. Nesbit—Leaves of Life 
The snow is white on wood and wold, 
The wind is in the firs, 
So dead my heart is with the cold, 
No pulse within it stirs, 
Even to see your face, my dear, 
Your face that was my sun; 
There is no spring this bitter year, 
And summer’s dreams are done. 


The snakes that lie about my heart 
Are in their wintry sleep : 
Their fangs no more deal sting and smart, 
No more they curl and creep. 
Love with the summer ceased to be; 
The frost is firm and fast. 
God, keep the summer far from me, 
And let the snakes’ sleep last! 


Touch of your hand could not suffice 
To waken them once more; 

Nor could the sunshine of your eyes 
A ruined spring restore. 

But, ah—your lips! You know the rest ; 
The snows are summer rain. 

My eyes are wet, and in my breast 
The snakes’ fangs meet again. 


A Viston—Annie Toland—N. Y. Mail and Express 


A step fell lightly on my floor to-day— 

A gentle step, as one had feared to wake 
A tired sleeper lost in dreamless rest 

And thoughtful for that sake. 


But through my restless slumber still it stirred 
A thrill responsive ; and my eyes, in quest 

Of whom had entered, raised their heavy lids 
And looked upon my guest. 


The instant that I met his placid gaze, 
The dull air tingled with the amaranth’s breath 

And then grew cold as from the wind at night ; 
I knew that it was Death. 


He did not wear a cruel look, nor stern ; 
His lips curved in a smile of gentle peace ; 
The gesture of his outstretched hands expressed 
Not capture, but release. 
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And yet within his eyes a knowledge lay 
Of strength implacable—a mighty force 

That swept away resistance as a stream 
Sweeps leaves from out its course. 


They gleamed the darker from his sunlit hair, 
That spread about him as a shining veil, 

And cast a shadow from their lashes long, 
Upon his features pale. 


And when he spoke it seemed as if a chord, 
Full of the passion life’s swift vision brings, 
Had suddenly and vividly been struck 
Upon a ’cello’s strings. 


“ Are you so tired of waiting for me nere, 
So eager then to go where I must guide? 
Do you not fear to walk that shadowy way 
With no one by your side? 


“ Have you no lingering thought to cast away, 
No longing still for joys the world can give, 
None that are dear whose yearning prayers arise 
That you may live?” 


Thus Death to me, and with a courage born 

Of his sweet plaintive tone I answered: “ Fear 
I know not of that lonely way you speak, 

I am so lonely here. 


“For those I loved in youth, all in your arms, 
Have softly sighed away their fluttering breath, 
And dear ones of my later days you've claimed. 
Oh, claim me, gentle Death. 


“ There is no work on earth for me to do, 
No face that brightens for me, and no cheer 
My presence brings one lonely tired heart ; 
I am not needed here.” 


My eager tones were stilled, for on that face 
Of such majestic calm there burst a light 

Of grand reproach ; an instant there it gleamed 
And then took sudden flight. 


He spoke again, and to my soul unrolled 
All it had left undone; all it could do; 

All the wide scope I only could fulfill, 
Till in my heart there grew 


A glory as of one new-born to life, 
Within a sphere where life and light were one. 
I woke to the world’s needs, the hungry world, 
Of whom myself made one. 


And as the glowing recognition broke 
Upon my lonely thoughts, I raised my head 
From off my idle couch and looked for Death, 
But Death had fled. 


Good-Night, But Not Good-By—john S. Groarty 


Grieve not to say good-night, dear, 
Good-night is not good-by ; 
And ‘though at morning’s light, dear, 
Long miles ’twixt us shall lie, 
Some time I will come back to thee 
As happy as of old to be. 


And every lonely day, dear, 
That parts our lives in twain, 
At last will pass away, dear, 
And we shall meet again. 
So why should tears dim thy fond eye ? 
Tis but good-night and not good-by, 


We've known full share of pain, dear, 
Of heart ache and of tears ; 

Fond hopes we knew were slain, dear, 
And love grew sick with fears. 

But soon the shadows all will flee, 

And we no more will parted be. 
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And when you're all my own, dear, 
Like blessings then will fall ; 
The sorrows we have known, dear, 
The loneliness and all. 
So, wherefore tears to dim thine eye ? 
Good-night, dear love, but not good-by. 


Pictures in the Fire—Unidentified 


The blazing coals were glowing bright 
Upon the hearth so broad and wide, 
And I was sitting in their light, 
And Elsie by my side. 


The tangles in her cloudy hair 
She pushed aside, and just to see 
More plainly where the figures were 
She leaned upon my knee. 


A rustic boy with bare, brown feet, 
Bright where the coals were deepest red, 
Binding up roses among wheat, 
She saw so plain, she said. 


And then to make me see him too, 
About my neck with witching grace 
She put her arm, and softly drew 
My face against her face. 


Ah, is it strange I said I found 
A picture that was very sweet, 
But not a rustic boy that bound 
Roses among the wheat ? 


Dear Elsie, in her modest tire, 
I painted then with bashful art, 
And said I saw her in the fire 
A-burning in my heart. 


And is it strange if new delight 
Shook out to flowers our budding souls, 
The while we sat and watched that night 
For pictures in the coals ? 


Dead—Paul Walsh—Boston Globe 


A quaint old cottage was on the hill, 
With latticed panes and a doorway low; 
(I know not whether it be there still, 
For this was many years ago). 
And a lady was singing there all the day— 
Singing, and moving to and fro ; 
But now she is under the damp brown clay 
(For this was many years ago). 


And there, the lattice panes outside, 
The roses bloomed all white and red ; 

Oh, they were sweet in the summer-tide, 
But in the winter they were dead. 

The roses died in the winter cold * * * 
It must be winter now, I know, 

For the lady lies in the clinging mould 
(But this was many years ago). 


Then she would sing there, day by day, 
And one would come over the hills at eve, 
And oft they would pause in the little doorway, 
Those dreamers of dreams that Love can weave. 
And oft they would stand on the green hill’s brow 
When the winds were hushed and the sun was low— 
What does he think of that old time now? 
(For this was many years ago). 


The red-rose bloom was on her cheek, 
The summer sunshine in her hair ; 
And she is dead! * * * she does not speak, 
But her eyes—they follow me everywhere ; 
And most, when falls the sombre night, 
And wavering shadows blacker grow, 
They haunt me with their mournful light— 
A dream of many years ago! 
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Among others who crowded in from the neighboring 
villages during this period to hear Parson Hall preach 
at the “protracted meetings,” was a certain little man 
of discreet age, who had met Miss Temperance Tucker 
before she came to live in Trumbull. 

Deacon Ammi Hopkins was a short, fierce-looking, 
alert person; his gray hair was brushed as upright on his 
head as if it were a bristle brush; his deep-set eyes 
snapped with determination, and his shaggy, heavy eye- 
brows gave him a perpetual frown; while his thick, red 
nose, and firm lips gave you the idea of a will and tem- 
per not easily moved or placated. But it was not so; it 
is true Ammi was a man loud in speech, but at heart 
kindly, simple, and intent to do according to his “ light.” 

He came in to call on Miss Tempy one night, after 
tea, and poured out his story to her sympathetic ear, for 
he had a story. The unlucky little man had just been 
admonished by the church in Pickering, where he lived, 
and his whole soul was roused with what he would have 
called righteous indignation. 

“T’ll tell ye jest how twas, Miss Tempy,” he said, 
carefully depositing his broad-brimmed beaver hat on the 
floor, spreading his red and yellow bandana handkerchief 
across his knees, and pursing up his lips with a pleased 
consciousness that he had a tale of woe to impart. 

“You see, Parson Dyer, he was a puttin’ forth con- 
sider’ble strong doctrine one Sabbath day. I guess 
’twas in July last; yes, twas; because I remember ’twas 
the sixth day of July, of a Saturday, I had bought a 
cow-critter of ’Minadab Sparks, down to Dog’s Misery, 
’n he’d got the better of me on the trade; for come to 
find out that cow was nine year old, ef she was a day, 
and I’ve faith to b’lieve he knowed it the hull time. 
Well, that sot me a thinkin’ about the sinfulness of sin, 
*nd how bad ’twas for other folks besides the sinner; 
and I fell back, as I hed ofttimes before, onto the mys- 
ter’ous workins of Providence. I’ve always ruther con- 
sated that the’ wasn’t no good puppus in sin. I can’t 
see none, and to look at it in a common sense p’int 0’ 
view now, how can the’ be good to evil? It’s a clear 
contradiction to my mind. I'd had it revolvin’ around 
in my head all Sat’day evenin’. I’d read over the Cate- 
chiz, but that didn’t p’int out any way of escape, as you 
may say, nor I couldn’t find none in Scriptur so fur as I 
had time to study on’t that night, concernin’ the matter; 
and Sunday mornin’ too, some. Well, I went to meetin’, 
and there I sot, still consarned in my mind on the sub- 
jeck-matter, when sure enough, Parson Dyer he up and 
give us a most an amazin’ discourse, wherein he went 
for to say that sin was a part of the dispensation of 
Providence, and ther’fore wasn’t to be questioned about. 

“Well, I was ’stounded, so to speak, and clear put 
about; and I shook my head consider’ble smart, as who 
should say ‘No! no! I purtest aginst that view on’t.’ I 
dono as I should have did it in meetin’ if I had have 
considered the matter real thorough; p’raps I shouldn’t; 
but I was took aback, and I sort of spoke in meetin’. 
There wasn’t no speech nor language, as Scriptur says, 
but in the eye on’t I sort of made as though I would 
speak, and Deacon Small he see me. Now, Miss Tempy, 
I should like to ask ye what’s your onprejudiced mind 
on the subject? Did I do what I hadn’t ought to hev 
did? Did I disturb public worship an rile the meetin’? ” 
* From Rose Terry Cooke’s new novel—‘‘ Steadfast.” 








“Well,” answered Miss Tempy, briskly, laying down 
the stocking, and looking at him over her spectacles. 
“I’m free to say I dono wherein you done wrong. Who 
was to know you wasn’t asleep, and a dreamin’?” 

“Me!” screamed the outraged Ammi. “Me asleep 
in meetin’! Why, I’d ruther you’d said I had spoke my 
mind right out. Haven’t I sot under Parson Dyer this 
twenty odd year and heered him down to nineteenthly 
every Sabba’-day, but one when he was off to his sister’s 
funeral, and never so much as nodded?” 

“Well, well. Sam Small might ha’ mistrusted ye, for 
all. The spirit is willin’ ye know sometimes, when the 
flesh ain’t. As fur as the doctrine goes, why, I ha’n't 
looked into it myself. I’m consider’ble taken up with 
my work week days, and Sabba’-days I feel as though 
*twas the most I could do to listen to the sermons with- 
out tryin’ to take ’em allin. Leastways I done so when 
I lived to Pickering; but here ’tis different. Parson 
Hall is a real searchin’ and comfortin’ preacher. He 
don’t fuss much with doctrines and sech.” 

“Well, I make no doubt, Sister Tucker, but what he’s 
sooted to your sect. The woman was in the transgres- 
sion ye know, and ain’t on an ekality with men folks. 
‘Milk for babes,’ Scripter says, and it ain’t strange that 
Parson Hall soots you; but I wa’nt so much inquirin’ 
as to your opinion about the idea of sin bein’ a good or 
no, as I was askin’ ef you sensed-I’d did enough to be 
called up before the meetin’ and admonished.” 

“No; I don’t,” sharply relied Tempy. “I don’t 
think you done a thing out o’ the way. I dono why a 
man can’t shake his head in meetin’, if so be he feels 
to do it. Parson Dyer ain’t the king, nor yet he ain’t 
nyther pope nor bishop. I guess our folks didn’t cross 
the water to get rid o’ them church an state things to 
put up with ’em in these colonies.” 

The first spark of the Revolution snapped in Miss 
Tempy’s black eye, and its battle-flag cast a red glow 
on her cheek; yet she herself would. never have dared 
to defy such a constituted .authority as a minister’s,— 
for herself. It was her womanly sympathy with Ammi; 
it was her womanly nature that made her add,— 

“As to what you was a sayin’ about ‘milk for babes,’ 
ef my mind serves me, the’ is a Scriptur about the ‘ pure 
milk of the word’ and sech it is, to my thinkin’, that we 
get from Parson Hall.” 

“Well, well, well!” testily replied Ammi, “that’s 
nyther here nor there; the matter in hand is I was 
fetched up and admonished; and I don’t fellowship that 
proceedin’. I shook my head a puppus; and I'll do it 
agin, ef I’m a mind to. I don’t care a cornshuck about 
bein’ admonished by ’em; the church has backslid in 
these latter days; its full of what the ’Postle calls false 
doctrines, heresies and schisms; there’s the abominable 
doctrines of the Quakers down to Rhody; there’s the 
Baptists sinnin’ aginst light with their dippin’ and what 
not; there’s the Hopkinsites, and Sandeman’s follerin’, 
and the Lord only knows what else beside; Prelatists 
right here amongst ye, and Papists, for-’t-I-know; and 
you set light by doctrines. I tell ye, Miss Tempy, 
they're the bone an’ sinner of the church of God; 
might as well build a barn ’thout rafters as a church 
with no doctrines nor covenant nor platform.” 

“Tis said they’re dispensin’ with the half-way cove- 
nant mostly,” put in Miss Tempy, with feminine evasion. 
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“TI guess they be, I guess they be. To my mind 
*twas worse than nothin’; nyther fish nor flesh, nor good 
red herrin’ as the say is. The Lord says, ‘Come ye 
out of her my people!’ meanin’ the world an’ its 
comp’ny, and comin’ out is comin’ ow?, ’ta’n’t settin’ on 
the fence and lookin’ cross-eyed both ways.” 

“Well, we’re havin’ an amazin’ season of refreshin’ 
here, Deacon Hopkins,” smiled Miss Tempy. 

“Yes, yes, you be. I come over a puppus to see ef 
*twas a real visitation, and so fur as I see it doos appear 
to be a genooine outpourin’. I wish’t Parson Dyer 
would have the mind to come along an’ light his lamp 
to this burnin’ bush.” 

Miss Tempy did not second the wish; she was more 
interested in her visitor than in Parson Dyer. She rose 
nimbly from her low chair and opening the door of the 
corner cupboard extracted from its upper shelf a goodly 
seed-cake set on a plate of old china; a small decanter of 
currant wine, and two thin spindle-legged wine glasses, 
setting them on the table with an air of pleased hospi- 
tality. The deacon accepted a wedge of the dainty loaf, 
and Miss Tempy poured a brimming glass of wine. 

“You’ve no need to be afraid on’t, deacon,” she as- 
sured him. “I made it myself, and your mother giv’ 
me the rewl. The’s loaf sugar into ’t, and I picked the 
currants myself.” 

“T am extreme fond of seed cake,” murmured the 
deacon, his mouth filled with a huge bite of that viand. 
“T haven’t tasted none like this sence my first died; 
the second Mis’ Hopkins she was sickly, ye know, and 
couldn’t do round the house at all; she wan’t nothin’ 
but a bill of expense for them four year, and then I 
berried her; but I trust she’s in glory; ef she is, I 
know she relishes it; yes, she relishes it; she lived in a 
poor dyin’ frame, as the hymn-book says, all them years, 
and we didn’t have real good hired help; our vittles 
wan’t real relishin’. I used to hanker consider’ble for 
a biled dinner such as my first used to get a Saturdays. 
Then my third, she was a stirrer, I tell ye! dre’dful 
savin’; most too much so; but ’twas a good p’int, a 
good p’int. Ef so be I’d have come acrost her first time 
I should ha’ had consider’ble more means; not but what 
I’ve got enough now, but more is handy, ye know. Yes, 
Almiry hed faculty, lots on’t; but she was kinder sharp, 
had spells on’t. So she bu’st a vessel one day in one 
o’ them spells; sort of tempery she was, an’ it ris her 
blood too fur ye see, and she dropped like a stun. Yes, 
I’ve be’n widdered goin’ on eight months, and I’m some 
lonesome, I tell ye.” 

Here he took a long drink at his wine, as if to recover 
courage,—or breath. Miss Tempy sprung to refill it. 

“Things is goin’ wrong with me ye see, Tempy ” (she 
observed he had left out the formality of ‘Miss’). “I’ve 
got nobody but old Sally Steele to look after me; it’s 
comin’ on killin’ time and who’ll put down my pork and 
beef as Almiry did? I’m gettin’ along in years too, 
and I feel to say a loud Amen to that Scripter which 
obsarves ‘It is not good for man to be alone.’ I hada 
leadin’; yes, a powerful leadin’ to come over to Trum- 
bull for to hear Priest Hall’s tell about this here Great 
Awakenin’; but the minnit I sot eyes on you, Tempy, 
acrost the meetin’ house I knowed there was another 
puppus in that leadin’. I’ve got means, and I'll give 
ye a comfortable home and a good livin,’ and be to you 
one that'll walk together with you in righteousness, the 
same as Isaac and Rebecca, if so you feel a leadin’ to 
answer me accordin’ as I would kave you to answer,” 
and the deacon wiped his lips with one corner of the 
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big red handkerchief in which he had dutifully collected 
the crumbs, and fixed his little gray eyes on Tempy. 

A dark, painful flush rose among and over Miss 
Tempy’s wrinkles. “Why! why!” she stammered. 
“Why, I hadn’t no thought of such a thing, Deacon 
Hopkins. Dear me! I dono what # say. I'd calker- 
lated to abide as I was ’cordin’ to Scripter in the mouth 
of the ’Postle Poll.” 

“ Marriage is honorable in all,” answered the Deacon, 
solemnly. “Poll says, ‘accordin’ to my judgment’, in 
the place you kote; but ’tis an institootion of God, 
marryin’ is; and there seems to be a clear leadin’ to 
our’n, Tempy. Howsoever, I don’t want to hurry ye 
none; marriage is a sollum thing, and I wouldn’t hev 
ye to do it in haste and repent at leesure; I’m willin’ to 
hev ye think on’t a spell, same as I have. I’ve got a 
little tradin’ in critturs to do over to Niantic, betwixt 
meetin’s, and I calc’late that will keep me here a hull 
week. “’Tis Thursday to-day; you take a week to cop- 
sider on’t, and Thursday week I’ll come back.” 

“ W-e-ll,” said Tempy, almost reluctantly. 

The deacon emptied his crumbs neatly back on to 
the cake plate, set down his glass, after draining the 
last drop, lifted his beaver hat from the floor, and with 
a frigid “ Good-day,” stalked out of the front door. 

Miss Tempy sat down, threw her checked apron over 
her face, and first laughed and then cried. This pro- 
posal was a mere matter of business to Ammi Hopkins; 
he wanted a woman to keep his house in order, provide 
the savory meat his soul loved, and prevent waste and 
unthriftiness in his household; a woman who would 
have no wages beside her needful food and clothing, 
and save him the money paid out now to an inefficient 
helper. He had his eye on two or three other women 
if Tempy should fail him, but he had selected her first - 
because she had a small pittance of her own, certainly 
enough to clothe her, and pay her contributions to the 
church charities it was respectable to recognize. 

But Tempy, poor Tempy! was a woman. In all her 
solitary life she had never before had an offer of marri- 
age, and it came to her like a shock; pleasant, but 
startling. She had never read a novel in her life; nor 
had she the first idea of that over-mastering and head- 
long passion called love. Diligent as her life had been, 
full of little pleasures and small duties which Esther 
would have scorned tu consider as either pleasures or 
duties, and Sybil would have simply passed by as trivial 
incidents, Miss Tempy had yet been happier in her dull 
round than either of these heart-wrecked young girls; 
though sometimes it had been a mortification to her, 
as it is to every woman in her position, to think that no 
one had asked her in marriage, or even approached her 
with such an intention. But now her crown had come. 

A sagacious but cynical old gentleman once coun- 
selled a “seeking” widower, thus; “ Marry an old maid, 
if you’re resolved to marry. They’re so grateful.” 

And the cynic showed some keenness of perception 
in the advice. If Tempy had once tried the experi- 
ment of marriage, she might have been less pleased and 
more cautious in this sudden prospect, but as she sat 
there, in the darkness of her check apron, she saw a 
vision of the pleasant old farmhouse at Pickering Centre, 
its goodly barns; its ample garden, stocked with vege- 
tables and herbs; its orchards, red and golden with 
apples; the flocks of fat poultry; the herd of sleek 
cows; the pair of dapple-gray horses, that would carry 
her “to mill and to meetin’,” and the warm respectable 
shelter such a home would be for her coming age. 
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PROF. BRYCE’S BOOK—“THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH” 






MARCH, 1889 








Professor James Bryce’s book on America lays good 
claim to be called the book of the year, and will consti- 
tute the third of a remarkable trinity of foreign works 
upon America—De Tocqueville’s Democracy in Amer- 
ica, Von Holst’s Constitutional History of the United 
States, and now Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 
De Tocqueville's book was systematic, formal, having 
“le style triste,” as its French critics said, but calm and 
well reasoned; its influence in Europe has not ceased 
to be felt, and many of its warnings have not been with- 
out their justification in subsequent American experi- 
ence. In its clear style and narrative method, it was 
eminently the work of a Frenchman. Von Holst’s 
work, on the other hand, is as characteristically German. 
It is minute, analytical, and consistent throughout to a 
very definite purpose. The German is troubled very 
little by any demand for illuminating comparisons with 
European experience and institutions. His fidelity to 
his purpose, and his painstaking devotion to the subject 
for the subject’s sake, make his work the most valuable 
constitutional history of the United States, as well as 
the best work upon America yet written by a foreigner. 
Professor Bryce’s book is characteristically English, 
but more so in its incessant comparison of things Ameri- 
‘can with things English than in its bent and method of 
treatment. We can scarcely find a page which has not 
a comparison with England or Europe. It is written 
apparently to enlighten and instruct Englishmen rather 
than to put on record, for the sake of the work itself 
and for the benefit to human knowledge, a study of the 
American commonwealth; and it reminds us throughout 
of a good special correspondent’s long letter more than 
it does of an historical study. And, on the whole, a 
very valuable and interesting letter it is, to Americans 
as well as Europeans. It goes into many things which 
we, having them always under our eyes, have learned to 
ignore and have ignored so long that we have quite for- 
gotten that they exist. One of the most interesting 
chapters in the book, for instance, is that upon /aissez- 

faire, in which the author has attempted to get at the 

“ground ideas” which prevail in our legislation, and 
particularly our State legislation, where the curious dis- 
tortion of our fundamental doctrine that it is better for 
the Government to let the citizen as much alone as 
possible has most completely taken place. The funda- 
mental dogmas upon which our ordinary legislation is 
supposed to rest, and which we ourselves have scarcely 
thought of formulating because they are so familiar and 


intimate, are thus stated by Professor Bryce: 

Certain rights of the individual, as, for instance, his right to the 
enjoyment of what he has earned, to the free expression of his 
opinion, are primordial and sacred.—All political power springs 
from the people, and the most completely popular government is 
the best.—Legislatures, officials, and all other agents of the 
sovereign people ought to be strictly limited by law, by each other, 
and by the shortness of the terms of office.—Where any function 
can be equally well discharged by a central or by a local body, it 
ought by preference to be intrusted to the local body, for a central- 
ized administration is more likely to be tyrannical, inefficient and 
impure than one which, being on a small scale, is more fully within 
the knowledge of the citizens and more sensitive to their opinions. — 
Two men are wiser than one, one hundred than ninety-nine, thirty 
millions than twenty-nine millions. Whether they are wiser or not, 
the will of the larger number must prevail against the smaller. 
But the majority is not wiser because it is called the Nation, or 
because it controls the Government, but only because it is more 
* Editorial in The Boston Transcript. 











numerous. The Nation is nothing but so many individuals. The 
Government is nothing but certain representatives and officials, 
agents who are here to-day and gone to morrow.—The less of 
government the better; that is to say, the fewer occasions for in- 
terfering with individual citizens are allowed to officials, so much 
the more will the citizens and the community prosper. The func- 
tions of the Government must be kept at their minimum. 

To what extent these American axioms are contra- 
dictory of each other the student of political philosophy 
may readily see, but to the average American citizen it 
does not occur to consider it. Professor Bryce, how- 
ever, does consider for him to what an extent the last of 
these five dogmas has been contradicted in the legisla- 
tion which has of late years become popular. In spite 
of his rather vague notion that individual enterprise has 
“made America” and will “run America” better than 
the best Government could do, the American citizen 
gives himself up to attempts to regulate everything by 
law. Professor Bryce gives a number of tables illustrat- 
ing some points of governmental interference on the 
part of the United States and several States in particular, 
in comparison with governmental interference in Great 
Britain; and according to these tables we have gone 
considerably beyond Great Britain in several important 
particulars, and are scarcely surpassed by Great Britain 
in any point of regulation or attempted regulation. In 
our interference with matters of public health, with the 
liquor traffic, in the inspection of accounts and in the 
protection of citizens against the consequences of their 
own acts, we go quite beyond the English standard; and 
in several other important particulars we appear quite as 
much given to regulation as they are in England. In- 
teresting, perhaps, if not significant and new, are Pro- 
fessor Bryce’s chapters on American practical politics 
and politicians. A good deal of the matter found here ~ 
is only too dismally familiar to all observing and thinking 
Americans. The author divides the politicians into two 
classes, those of the Inner and Outer Circles—no ex- 
planation of this distinction is needed—and gives this 
picture of the Inner Circle politician in the great cities: 

He may have started as a lawyer of the lowest kind, a lodging- 
house keeper, or have taken to politics after failure in store-keeping. 
The education of this class is only that of the elementary schools; 
if they have come after boyhood from Europe, it is not even that. 
* %* * Politics means to them merely a scramble for places. 
They are usually vulgar, sometimes brutal, more rarely criminal, or 
at least the associates of criminals. * * * Those of them who 
are Irish, an appreciable proportion in three or four great cities, have 
seldom Irish patriotism to redeem the mercenary quality of their 
politics. They are too strictly practical for that, being regardful of 
the wrongs of Ireland only so far as these furnish capital to be 
used with Irish voters. Their most conspicuous virtues are shrewd- 
ness, a sort of rough good-fellowship with one another, and loyalty 
to their chief, from whom they expect promotion in the ranks of 
service. The plant thrives in the soil of any party, but its growth 
is more vigorous in whichever party is for the time dominant. 

The author is good enough to set down this sort of 
politician as characteristic only of some eight or nine 
great cities; but American observers have noticed him, 
it is to be feared, in more than that number of places. 
Professor Bryce closes his book with this observation: 

America has still a long vista of years stretching before her in 
which she will enjoy conditions far more auspicious than England 
can count upon. And that America marks the highest level, not 
only of material well being, but of intelligence and happiness, 
which the race has yet attained, will be the judgment of those who 
look not at the favored few for whose benefit the world seems 
hitherto to have framed its institutions, but at the whole people. 
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“HIS SON DAN’L.”—AN EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION * 





I heard loud voices on the road ahead, and presently 
saw two persons seated on a rock. 

“Now, Dan’l, I won’t stand it no mo 

The other made no reply, and when I advanced I 
found the pair to be father and son—the latter a boy of 
18. We talked about general matters for a few minutes, 
and then Dan’! turned to his father and said: 

“ Might ask him, pop. I reckon he knows.” 

“T war’ calkerlatin’ to, Dan’l—yes, I was. I’m glad 
him cum along. Will you abide by what him says?” 

“T will. Go ahead, pop.” . 

“Stranger,” said the old man as he put a finger on 
my knee, “I’ve bin fussin’ with Dan’l fur two years 
back. He’s bin wuss on me nor the itch, and he’s nigh 
killed his mam. I brung him out yere to hev a talk and 
settle it, and it seems as if the Lord had sent you this 
way jist in time. Be you an eddecated man?” 

“Yes, more or less.” 

“You’ve bin around a right smart ? ”—“ Yes.” 

“You know about arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
writin’ and spellin’ ? ’—“ Yes.” 

“Thank the Lord that you hevcum! Dan’, he ’un 
will down you in two minits, and you hev agreed to abide.” 

“So I will, pop. Just ask he ‘un to talk.” 

“ Well, stranger, it’s this: Dan’l hain’t got no sense. 
He wants to leave hum and go fur hisself. He wants 
to know mo’, and hev mo’ money than his father.” 

“Well ? 

“Wall, I say he shou!dn’t adoo it. It’s too flighty. 
It can’t be did. He’s bin foolin’ hisself.” 

“What plans have you?” I queried of Dan’l. 

“T want to go to some good school for two or three 
years, and then I want to study for a profession.” 

“A purfeshun !” howled the father as he sprang up. 
“Whoop! Ason of ole Jim Nevins cryin’ fur a pur- 
feshun! If anybody had toled me I’d tooken his scelp!” 

“‘T want to go into law or medicine,” said Dan’l. 

“Whoop! That’s the last hair what breaks the 
cambel’s back !” roared the old man. “ Why don’t you 
go fur him, stranger ? Turn to and use him up?” 

“« Are you opposed to education ?” 

“T be and I bee’nt! When aman kin read and write 
and figger he’s got ’nuff. That’s all I ever had, and 
I’ve got along right smart.” 

“How well have you done? How old are you?” 

“Fifty.” 

“ How much are you worth?” , 

* More’n a thousand dollars, sir!” 

“That is, you’ve worked thirty years or more to ac- 
cumulate a thousand or twelve hundred dollars’ worth 
of land and a mule or two ?”—“ Yes.” 

“ After Dan’l has been educated he can earn as much 
in six months.”—“ W—what !” 

“Did you ever have a law suit ?””—“ Onct.” 

“ How much did you pay your lawyer ? ”—“ $25.” 

“ How much time did he put in ?” 

“ Not more’n two hours, dog gone him !” 

“Then why shouldn’t Dan’l earn $25 in two hours ?” 

“ He’s got you stuck, pap!” laughed the son. 

“ How much was your doctor’s bill last year ?” 

“Thirty dollars.” 

“And the doctor was not in your house over half a 
day. Why shouldn’t Dan’l earn $30 the same way ?” 

* Southern Sketches by M. Quad in Detroit Free Press. 
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“Whoop! Thestranger is also agin me!” shouted 
the old man as he cracked his heels together. 

“So I am. Let Dan'l educate himself, and he can 
buy and sell you inside of a year. Do you know what 
income a good lawyer in Chattanooga can count on? 
Well, it’s enough in one year to buy the whole of this 
cove and every calf and hog and mule within ten miles 
of it. It’s the same with the doctors.” 

He actually turned pale as he looked from Dan’l to” 
me and back again and up and down the road. 

“Stranger, hev you a pur—purfeshun ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And will you allow that you have made as high as— 
as $3 a day ?”—“ Yes, five times that.” 

He stared at me with open mouth. 

“You don’t know much about the world outside,” I 
said. “ You work hard on your farm, and you get ahead 
slowly. You can hire a negro to do farm work for $2 a 
week. Carpenters, blacksmiths, painters, and such men 
get from $2 to $3.50 per day. If Dan’l was a good 
bookkeeper he could get $1,000 or $1,200 a year.” 

“Stranger, did you ever make $3 a day!” sternly 
asked the old man.—“ Yes.” 

“ Four ?”’—* Yes.” 

“ Dog-gone me, but I can’t believe it ! 
dun by eddecashun!” 

“That’s the capital you start with. Asa clerk Dan’l 
could be dressed up, work eight or nine hours a day, and 
have an income of from $10 to $20 a week.” 

“Didn’t I tell you all this, pap?” queried the boy. 

“Whoop! So ye did, Dan’l, but dog gone me if I 
snuggled to it! I can’t snuggle yit !” 

I went home with them, and I found the mother more 
obstinate than the father. 

“D’ye mean fur to say!” she demanded as we all fell 
to smoking after supper, “that eddecashun is goin’ to 
help our boy Dan’ airn three hull dollars a day !” 

“T do, ma’am.” 

“T can't believe it ! Jim, how much would ye pay the 
Guv’ner of the state to work fur ye?” 

“Not over fo’ bits a day.” 

“ That gits ye, stranger !”’ chuckled the mother. 

“But turn it the other way, woman. The Governor 
is educated and is not obliged to do farm work. His 
salary for a year is more than you have made in thirty.” 

“Whoop! That gits you, old woman!” shouted the 
husband. “Now, I begin to glimmer. Now I kin see.” 

“A bookkeeper wouldn’t be worth his board to you. 
You have no accounts to keep. He is, however, worth a 
thousand dollars a year to some merchant in Nashville.” 

“Whoop! Yer dead right, stranger! Me’n the ole 
woman has bin fules! I couldn’t see whar’ eddecashun 
helped a man to build a stone wall, hoe corn or cut hay, 
but I see what it is fitten fur now. It’s us dog-goned, 
moss-backed cannibals who don’t know nuthen’ which hev 
got to do the heavy work and wear old clothes !” 

“Didn’t I tell you, pap!” said Dan’l. 

“You did—whoop !—but I was too thick-headed to 
see it. You shall go to skule and be eddecated.” 

“But if he becomes a rascal and is hung fur it some- 
body has got to be responsible !” added the mother as 
she looked straight at me over the cloud of smoke. 

And next day when I went away I left my address so 
that I could be hunted up and shot. 


And it’s all 
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Costuming one of “The 400” —New York Sun 

The costuming of the butterflies in Vanity Fair is 
continually growing in dignity and importance, and is 
already one of the greatest industries of modern times, 
employing thousands of inventors, mechanics, designers, 
and trades-people, making artists out of artisans, and 
calling into execution the best talents of countless ex- 
perts in various branches of manufacture and invention. 
The much-condemned frivolity of one dressy woman 
gives to hundreds of men and women that which is bet- 
ter than any charity, continuous employment for their 
industry, an inspiration to their best achievement and 
invention, and a market for their most artistic creations; 
and if all the women in the world should make a vow 
not to replenish their wardrobes in any way for two 
years and could convince people that they would really 
carry out their project, there would be a worse panic in 
New York than on the memorable “ Black Friday,” and 
the big establishments of the man milliners and mer- 
chants, whose proprietors descant so eloquently on the 
extravagances of women, would crash in the dust of 
oblivion. It is said that three men are employed in the 
manufacture of a single pin, and probably one woman 
uses and scatters something like a thousand of these 
shining trifles every year. With this as an index some- 
thing of an estimate can be made of the retinue of serv- 
itors employed in the dressing of every handsomely ap- 
parelled woman. Many of the ladies in the charmed 
and much disputed 400 or 611, and indeed several ladies 
out of it, put in circulation each year between $20,000 
and $30,000 in the purchase of their attire, and several 
might be named who are said to employ $40,000 in the 
exigencies of their remarkable wardrobes. Under the 
shadow of Murray Hill reign two potentates who are as 
difficult to obtain an audience with, unless on official 
business, as the highest dignitaries of a European court. 
They are Mme. Donovan and Mme. Connelly, whose 
creations of silk and lace cost never less than $125, and 
frequently run into the thousands, and the most remark- 
able thing about the dresses they produce is, after all, 
not their fabulous cost, but the fact that the gowns are 
worn but once, and then cast aside to gladden the heart 
of some poor relative or adorn the person of a favorite 
maid. A society lady must not be seen in a dress on 
more than one occasion, and must not be discovered re- 
ceiving any remuneration for it after it has served her 
purpose; consequently it is no unusual thing for a lady 
to have 100 of these expensive costumes in a year. In 
the winter season, which is more exacting than the sum- 
mer, as there is a greater variety of entertainment, a lady 
frequently purchases a new gown every day, or averages 
five dresses a week; but in the summer a smaller num- 
ber suffices. For a married lady the dresses cost from 
$150 up to as many thousands as she cares to pay, but 
young ladies’ dresses run from $100 upward, as they re- 
quire less elaborate and elegant adornment. A lady 
must have her dinner dress, reception dress, ball dress, 
opera dress, etc., for each and every occasion fresh and 
new. It is only within the past few years that the craze 
for so many dresses has become established, and it is 
owing to the general increase in the lavish expenditure 
of money, in the luxury of living, and also to the creation 
of so many new and exquisite colors, as well as to the 
skill in arranging and combining them, formerly un- 


known. A fashionable dress is an intricate and elabo- 
rate affair, fearfully and wonderfully made, which takes 
an artist for its construction, and could not be arranged 
by a novice any more than the Brooklyn Bridge could 
have been built by a house carpenter. Then there are 
the bonnets, which are the delight of a woman’s heart, 
the cost of which arouses consternation and dismay in 
the heart of her husband. A woman who is not called 
extravagant, who frankly says in the shops that she 
doesn’t care to pay a fancy price, and buys bonnets as 
she buys shoes, only as she actually requires them for 
various occasions, spends more than $100 in a season. 
A lady begins the winter season by buying a simple, 
stylish bonnet for $18 or $20, that she wears until her 
dresses are made, when this bonnet is relegated to shop- 
ping duty and rainy-day excursions. Then she has a 
handsome costume bonnet for $28 or $30 for her calling 
or carriage drives, a dressy little affair without strings, 
for $30 or $35, called a lunch bonnet, an evening bon- 
net at any price from $30 to $40, a handscme bonnet 
that can be worn with any dress or wrap for $30 or $35, 
and sometimes a round hat at $18. Multiply the list 
by two or three and an estimate can be made of the ex- 
travagant woman’s head coverings. The Duchess of 
Marlborough was an erratic sort of woman, with a pen- 
chant for pretty bonnets, and she used to purchase at 
Geison’s, where hats are never less than $18, and the 
merest scrap of a bonnet sometimes costs $40 and $45, 
three or four dress bonnets, as many round hats, two or 
more costume bonnets, and several turbans in a season. 
She bought bonnets as others buy jewels, simply for the 
luxury of buying them. Gunther sometimes makes fur 
garments for ladies costing four and five thousand dol- 
lars, and keeps in stock sealskin garments, trimmed with 
Russian sable, at $950. Opera cloaks lined with sable 
or other less valuable fur represent a handsome amount, 
and ladies spend sometimes $1,500 or $2,000 on the 
sable bands for a single dress. Shoes at $12 and $15, 
corsets at $25 or $30, underclothing wrought with all 
the careful needlewoman’s most exquisite art, and fre- 
quently costing with its lace, flounced, hemstitched skirts 
$100 or $200, are worn with the expensive dresses. 
Even her hairpins are jewelled, her garter buckles blaze 
with diamonds, and all her toilet articles are of silver, 
and golden combs gleaming with jewels sometimes adorn 
her dressing table. Once in the realm of jewels, and 
only in the annals of the Arabian Nights or fairyland 
chronicles can their value and beauty be transcended. 
No New York woman has as priceless jewels as Patti 
wears, but there is a noticeable profusion of diamonds 
at the .German opera this winter, those worn in the 
Vanderbilt box being most conspicuous and brilliant. 
Many a woman who trips out of her carriage into the 
brilliant corridors of the Opera House wears wrapped 
about her person three or four thousand dollars’ worth 
of gorgeousness besides the jewels that gleam on her 
white bosom and flash from her arms and ears and hair. 
New Female Vices—Boston Letter—Albany Argus 

Two female servants who were hauled up before a 
police justice here the other day charged with creating 
a rumpus, indignantly denied having been drunk. They 
said that they had been somewhat under the influence 
of tea, which was responsible for their eccentric behav- 
ior. “ But,” remarked the judge, “I never knew that 
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any one could become really intoxicated from drinking 
tea.” “No more they can, yer honor,” was the reply. 
“We ate it. The fine ladies all do it.” It is becoming 
quite a popular vice in Boston, and presumably else- 
where, this tea eating. The leaves are chewed, thus ex- 
tracting the alkaloid, which is a toxic agent of a most 
powerful description. Its first effect is an agreeable 
exhilaration. Ultimately it induces sleeplessness and an 
abnormal condition of mind, with strange visions and 
delirium. It is an amusing fact, by the way, that when 
tea was first brought to England about the year 166s, it 
was served experimentally for eating in a bowl, like 
spinach. For a long time after that it was regarded as 
a deadly drug, and people who sold it were considered 
disreputable. It is positively wonderful how the demand 
for new and particularly destructive vices gives birth to 
an apparently exhaustless supply. One in particular, 
that is said to be making great progress among women, 
is the habit of ether drinking. This chemical product, 
so well known for its virtues as an anesthetic, is an 
ethereal spirit of alcohol, containing that element of the 
alcohol which has the effect of deadening pain. Most 
people have had opportunities of observing this effect in 
drunken men, who suffer very severe hurts without feel- 
ing them, apparently. Ether, taken internally, produces 
a feeling of exultation, which is not followed by the dis- 
agreeable after symptoms arising from over-indulgence in 
the crude whiskey or other spirits. Its results are slower, 
affecting the mind by slow degrees, and depriving the 
victim of all moral sense. The confirmed ether drinker 
will murder her own grandmother without so much as a 
qualm of conscience, to get 50 cents wherewith to pur- 
chase a bottle of her favorite intoxicant. In its effects 
upon the moral being ether bears a strong likeness to 
opium, which might be called a poison for the soul. 
The use of this latter drug is said to be fearfully prev- 
alent among the wives of New England farmers, who 
devote the little they earn by selling eggs—always the 
private perquisite of the countrywomen in this region— 
to secret purchases of the deadly stuff from itinerant 
pedlers. One woman in a rural community will spread 
the vice among her friends, who, wearied by the endless 
monotony of their lives, are eager for any excitement. 
Fashionable Fetiches—Marquise Lanza’s Syndicate Letter 
The French philosopher Diderot, in his collection of 
mélanges philosophiques, observes with cynical shrewd- 
ness that no man was ever seen to occupy the mystic 
tripod of the Delphic oracle, for the simple reason that 
it would be impossible for any living creature except a 
woman to play so ridiculous a role. He furthermore 
quotes no less a personage tham St. Jerome as having 
admonished his followers to address themselves seriously 
to members of the fair sex in their efforts to ptoselytize 
heretics. “Women,” remarked the holy Latin father, 
“ will listen readily because they are ignorant; they answer 
with facility because they are frivolous; they remember 
with tenacity because of their dense obstinacy.” In all 
ages of the world, and in all social grades, women princi- 
pally have preserved, magnified, and invented supersti- 
tions of every imaginable kind, possibly because their 
finer and more delicate organizations, together with their 
high-strung emotional temperaments, render them more 
susceptible to influences of this sort than are men. It is 
a curious truth that education fer se forms no barrier 
whatever against the inroad of the mysterious. We are 
apt to associate superstition, as separated from religious 
cult, with persons belonging to the ignorant classes; 
but careful observation shows us that this is by no means 
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- the case and that the grossest credulity issfound in the 


upper walks of life as in the midst of the vulgar and un- 
lettered. Fashionable women as well as silly peasants 
indulge remote fancies shrouded in an enigmatical mist, 
and to an extent that would be hardly credible were the 
knowledge of it not based upon actual experience. 
Women famous in history have been no less famous for 
the absurd delusions with which they surround them- 
selves The Empress Josephine lived in constant fear 
of some uncanny happening that was to bring misfor- 
tune upon her, but she doubtless was brought to this 
state of mind by the great Napoleon himself, who, to the 
time of his death, got down on all fours and searched 
for hobgoblins under the bed before he retired for the 
night. Queen Elizabeth was a bundle of superstitions. 
George Sand and Vittoria Colonna were not exempt 
from them. Naturally the predominating key note of 
the age has much to do with the prevalence of fancies 
like these. It is easy, for instance, to believe that when 
supposed witches were burned at the stake the very 
atmosphere would be redolent with all sorts of creepy- 
crawly notions. When imaginations were sufficiently 
vivid and morbid to conjecture up pictorial representa- 
tions of the mad orgies of a witches’ Sabbath; when 
demons, imps and fairies flourished as existing and im- 
portant members of society, and magic was practised as 
an enlightened art, at whose mystic shrine weird priests 
—not priestesses—presided, one may readily conceive 
that men and women might be indiscriminately affected 
by the prevailing tone of the era. Nowadays we treat 
such ideas with derision and contempt. The nineteenth 
century has been pronounced the age of materialism. On 
every side we hear superstition denounced as a farce 
belonging to the middle-ages. Religious creeds are said 
to be crumbling away because rational thinkers refuse 
longer to accept the dogmas of the church. Learning, 
we are told, is at variance with credulity. The atheist, 
the agnostic, the free-thinker, the individualist, rise up 
and claim that at last superstition has been trampled 
under foot; but in the face of these bold assumptions 
superstition to-day flourishes in New York drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs with almost as much vigor as it ever did in 
moated grange or medizval castle. Strange to relate, 
we find women of broad culture and the utmost refine- 
ment largely responsible for this condition of affairs. 
Then again there is a tendency afloat toward the occult 
and supernatural, the outcome of Buddhism, theosophy, 
and esoteric philosophy, which with their attendant doc- 
trines of mind-reading, telepathy, thought transference, 
and clairvoyance, have of late been so extensively culti- 
vated. I have been often astonished to see the lengths 
to which matters of this sort are carried by numbers of 
fashionable women in New York. Many of the instances 
that have come under my personal notice are interesting 
both from a purely social and from a psychological point 
of view. Jewels have at all periods of history formed 
the most common and diverse foundations for peculiar 
superstitions. There is a lady of wealth and position in 
this city who is the happy possessor of an exquisite pair 
of diamond ear-rings. They were given to her by her 
father on the occasion of her marriage. In any general 
sense of the word nobody would ever think of declaring 
this woman to be superstitious. She would probably 
indignantly deny such an imputation; yet since those 
solitaires were presented to her more than twenty years 
ago they have never been removed from her ears, not 
because of their great value, but owing to the fact that 
she is confident some horrible disaster will overtake her 
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should she take them out. Night and day, therefore, 
with an utter disregard for the fitness of things, whether 
she be clad in calico or arrayed, like Solomon, in purple 
and fine linen and glorious apparel, these immense white 
stones, brilliant as miniature suns, gleam in her ears. 
At the mere mention of their possible removal she turns 
pale and immediately changes the subject. I verily be- 
lieve she would die of fright if by any chance some one 
should surreptitiously take them out. It is not neces- 
sary to call attention to the presentiments of ill-luck that 
still cling to the opal. There are not many women who 
will wear the stone, although it is one of the most beau- 
tiful and costly in existence. I have often observed 
that if a woman be at all inclined toward a belief in hid- 
den mysteries the tendency is bound to come out and 
thrive indefinitely the moment she falls in love. What 
grotesque and idiotic conceits have their origin in a 
wedding ring! How few women dare remove with im- 
punity this pledge of matrimonial bondage! What can 
be more imbecile than a girl in the first flush of passion, 
studying the flowers her lover sends in order that she 
may be precisely informed as to his feelings concerning 
herself? Poetical it may be, but brought down to a 
commonplace, every-day level it becomes puerile. Mar- 
guerite is a picturesque figure on the stage, but away 
from it she is only a thick-skulled peasant. A New 
York woman, remarkable for her unique literary gifts 
and her social charms, carefully preserves a square 
chunk of the great Chinese wall, which she is firmly con- 
vinced is imbued with some special occult power. Why 
or wherefore she could not tell you to save her soul. 
Another, when she rises in the morning and before she 
begins her toilet, tells her fortune with a pack of cards, 
and in accordance with their cabalistic significance she 
is guided in her actions throughout the day. She has 
unfailingly kept up this habit for years, and believes 
firmly in its importance. An odd fetich is kept by a 
well-known young married woman. It is a Japanese 
porcelain representing an idol of remarkable anatomical 
proportions. The face is of repulsive ugliness, the ex- 
pression at once sensual and diabolical. Yet such is the 
veneration in which this monstrosity is held that its 
owner never takes a final step of any kind without 
closely studying the features of the image, in whose 
leering eyes she thinks to read encouragement or dissua- 
sion. A very pretty and clever girl of my acquaintance 
constantly carries in her pocket a small Limoge enamel 
of exquisite workmanship and great value. She is under 
the impression that this talisman will preserve her from 
harm, and if by any chance she leaves it on her dressing- 
table before going out, she is restless and uneasy, unable 
to rid herself of the thought that some imminent danger 
threatens her happiness. The inherent leaning of most 
people toward mysticism forms an interesting study. 
With different temperaments it takes, of course, different 
aspects, but there are few of us who are not predisposed 
to cultivate some sneaking and usually nonsensical 
superstition. From the savage with his significant omens 
gathered from clouds and the elements; the eccentric 
conceptions connected with certain animals; the extra- 
ordinary delusions that to this day are common among 
the Latin races, notably the superstition of the so-called 
jettatura or Evil-eye; the hidden power of saints and 
devils; the firm belief in impossible miracles—all these 
influences descend to us with more or less force. Secret 
presentiments and occult imaginings are not wholly like 
dreams, “ begotten of vain fantasy,” but have their firm 
foothold, where one would least expect to find them, 
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among the highest and best types of the race. Fortune- 
tellers do a thriving business among the “ first families.” 
It is no uncommon thing to see an elegant carriage 
standing before the humble residence of Professor Sheol 
or Mme. Beelzebub. An aged astrologist, who lives not 
far from Washington Square, lately gave me a list of 
aristocratic patrons whose horoscopes he had cast. 
Among them were many names of high social standing. 
Dimethyloxyquimzini—The Buffalo Courier 

If one-half of what the doctors are saying all over the 
country is true there may soon be a greater need of a 
temperance reform among the women than there ever 
has been among the men. Strong drink, however, is not 
the monster by which the women may be enslaved, but a 
strong and poisonous drug equally baneful in its effect. 
This drug is antipyrine. The chemical name for it is 
“ dimethyloxyquimzini,” but as it is rather long and 
might not be easily pronounced by ladies who are not 
orthographical experts, it has been called simply anti- 
pyrine, and appears as such in the medical books. It is 
a white powder, slightly bitter, and soluble in water. 
Until about a year ago it was prescribed for fevers only, 
but a French medical college recommended it for head- 
aches and other pains and disorders, and in this way it 
has gained its grasp on so many thoughtless and nervous 
women. In Chicago and many other places it is said 
that the habit is gaining with alarming rapidity, for the 
women take it for every ill, and cannot believe that its 
soothing effect can have any evil result until the habit is 
thoroughly fixed upon them. It produces different re- 
sults under different circumstances, and, like many other 
preparations, varies according to the size of the dose. 
In large doses it has been known to produce complete 
relaxation and at the same time a loss of reflex action 
and death. In moderate or tonic doses it often pro- 
duces convulsions. Its effect as a stimulant seems to be 
very much like that of quinine, and the physicians say 
that they do not understand the hold it gets on women. 
American Women—Max O' Rell—Jonathan and his Continent 

In no country are women, and especially young | 
women, so much made of. The world is at their feet. 
Society seems organized for the purpose of providing 
enjoyment for them. Parents, uncles, aunts, elderly 
friends, even brothers, are ready to make their comfort 
and convenience bend to the girl’s wishes. The wife 
has fewer opportunities for reigning over the world of 
amusements, because, except among the richest people, 
she has more to do in household management than in 
England, owing to the scarcity of servants. But she 
holds in her own house a more prominent, if not a more 
substantially powerful, position than in England or even 
in France. With the German hausfrau, who is too often 
content to be a mere housewife, there is of course no 
comparison. The best proof of the superior place 
American ladies occupy is to be found in the notions 
they profess to entertain of the relations of an English 
married pair. They talk of the English wife as little 
better than a slave, declaring that when they stay with 
English friends or receive an English couple in America 
they see the wife always deferring to the husband and 
the husband always assuming that his pleasure and con- 
venience are to prevail. The European wife, they 
admit, often gets her own way, but she gets it by taste- 
ful arts, by flattery or wheedling or playing on the man’s 
weakness, whereas in America the husband’s duty and 
desire are to gratify the wife and render to her those 
services which the English tyrant exacts from his con- 
sort. A European cannot spend an evening in an 
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American drawing room without perceiving that the atti- 
tude of men to women is not that with which he is famil- 
iar at home. The average European man has usually a 
slight sense of condescension when he talks to a woman 
on serious subjects. Even if she is his superior in intel- 
lect, in character, in social rank, he thinks that as a man 
he is her superior, and consciously or unconsciously talks 
down to her. She is too much accustomed to this to 
resent it unless it becomes tastelessly palpable. Such a 
notion does not cross an American’s mind. He talks to 
a woman just as he does to a man, of course with more 
deference of manner and with a proper regard to the 
topics likely to interest her, but giving her his intellectual 
best, addressing her as a person whose opinion is un- 
derstood by both to be worth as much as his own. 
Similarly an American lady does not expect conversa- 
tion made to her. It is just as much her duty or pleas- 
ure to lead it as the man’s is, and more often than not 
she takes the burden from him, darting along with a gay 
vivacity which puts to shame his slower wits. It need 
hardly be said that in all cases where the two sexes 
come into competition for comfort the provision is made 
first for women. It will be seen from what has been 
said that the provision for women’s education in the 
United States is ampler and better than that made in 
any European countries, and that the making of it has 
been far more distinctly recognized as a matter of public 
concern. To these advantages and to the spirit they 
proceed from much of the influence which women exert 
must be ascribed. They feel more independent, they 
have a fuller consciousness of their place in the world of 
thought as well as in the world of action. The practice 
of educating the two sexes together in the same colleges 
tends, in those sections of the country where it prevails, 
in the same direction, placing women and men on a level 
as regards attainments and giving them a greater num- 
ber of common intellectual interests. It does not, I 
think, operate to make women either pedantic or mas- 
culine, or to diminish the differences between their men- 
tal and moral habits and those of men. Nature is quite 
strong enough to make the differences of the tempera- 
ment she creates persistent, even under influences which 
might seem likely to diminish them. Three causes com- 
bine to create among American women an average of 
literary taste and influence higher than that of women in 
any European country. These are the educational 
facilities they enjoy, the recognition of the equality of 
the sexes in the whole social and intellectual sphere, and 
the leisure which they possess as compared with men. 
In a country where men are incessantly occupied at 
their business or profession the function of keeping up 
the level of culture devolves upon women. It is safe in 
their hands. They are quick and keen witted, less fond 
of open-air life and physical exertion than English 
women are, and obliged by the climate to pass a greater 
part of their time under shelter from the cold of winter 
and the sun of summer. For music and for the pictorial 
arts they do not yet seem to have formed so strong a 
taste as for literature, partly perhaps owing to the fact 
that in America the opportunities of seeing and hearing 
masterpieces, except, indeed, operas, are rarer than in 
Europe. But they are eager and assiduous readers of 


all such books and periodicals as do not presuppose 
special knowledge in some branch of science or learn- 
ing, while the number who have devoted themselves to 
some special study and attained proficiency in it is large. 
The fondness for sentiment, especially moral and domes- 
tic sentiment, which is often observed as characterizing 
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American taste in literature, seems to be mainly due to 
the influence of women, for they form not only the 
larger part of the reading public, but an independent 
minded part, not disposed to adopt the canons laid down 
by men, and their preferences count for more in the 
opinions and predilection of the whole nation than is 
the case in England. Similarly the number of women 
who write is infinitely larger in America than in Europe. 
Fiction, essays and poetry are naturally their favorite 
provinces. In poetry, more particularly, many whose 
names are quite unknown in Europe have attained wide- 
spread fame. Some one may ask how far the differences 
between the position of women in America and their 
position in Europe are due to democracy? or if not to 
this, then to what other cause? They are due to demo- 
cratic feeling, in so far as they spring from the notion 
that all men are free and equal, possessed of certain in- 
alienable rights and owing certain corresponding duties. 
This root idea of democracy cannot stop at defining 
men as male human beings, any more than it could 
ultimately stop defining them as white human beings. 
For many years the Americans believed in equality with 
the pride of discoverers as well as with the fervor of 
apostles. Accustomed to apply it to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, they were naturally the first to apply it 
to women also; not, indeed, as respects politics, but in 
all the social as well as legal relations of life. Democ- 
racy is in America more respectful of the individual, less 
disposed to infringe his freedom or subject him to any 
sort of control, than it shows itself in Europe, and this 
regard for the individual inured to the benefit of women. 
A New French Fad—Spectally Translated—Paris Figaro 
Paris is afflicted with a circus fad. It is no longer 
chic to invite your friends to hear some great singer or 
celebrated actress, chez vous. You must bid them to an 
entertainment brightened by the particular star of the 
Nouveau Cirque. Just at present, this happens to be 
Mlle. Kara, a very pretty creole, with a melting voice 
and a repertoire of fascinating Arabian songs. She 
sang them all, the other night, at a musicale given by 
one of the most exclusive society women of Paris. This 
settled the fashion and Mlle. Kara is in demand. 
French Women—j/ules Simon—Fortnightly Review 
Do not trust our newspapers. Above all, shun those 
journals which pretend to describe society. The society 
that they know, the only society that they can describe, 
is not society at all; it is Bohemia. They talk, it is 
true, of a live Duchess, but they have only seen their 
Duchess from a distance. She was in her box, they 
were all away below in the stalls. The woman whom 
they really know is Marguerite Gautier, and it is Mar- 
guerite to whom they assign the ducal name. Most 
frequently they do not even take the trouble to find a 
fictitious trade-mark for their wares; they furnish you, 
without disguise, with the scandal of the world of pleas- 
ure, a perfect series of orgies, a Bacchanalia of courte- 
sans. Thereupon, you say to yourself, This is great 
Babylon! Indeed it is not; it is only a tiny corner of 
Babylon, no bigger than a nutshell—a tiny corner, such 
as may be found in London, in Rome or in Vienna. 
This corner is a trifle larger in proportion as the town 
is more famous and attracts more foreigners. But this 
is not the immorality of Paris, it is the immcrality 
of the world; nay, it is not Paris nor is it the Pari- 
sian woman. There is no more amusing madcap 
than the Parisian courtesan, and no more sensible and 
charming person than the Parisian woman. The two 
exist in two distinct worlds, and have nothing in com- 
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mon except their hats. We have, at the outside, 2,000 
or 3,000 of the madcaps, reckoning in that number those 
who are on the border line and who have one foot in 
each of the two worlds. It is a large number, but only 
think what a host of foreigners come to us. And yet 
the madcaps attract more attention than our 500,000 vir- 
tuous Parisian women and our 20,000,000 virtuous 
French women. Foreigners are not the only persons 
who make a mistake about this matter. In France itself 
the novel makes such a fuss that many Frenchmen fancy 
that the one class of women is the other. Our excellent 
little middle-class women are judged by the standard of 
“Indiana.” Fifty years ago they were all reading “ In- 
diana” with fervor, forcing themselves to find their own 
image in it, just as at the present day we force ourselves 
for an hour or so to believe that Francois le Champi’s 
peasants are men of flesh and blood. Nay, my dear 
ladies, you are not such Indianas nor such Francillons 
as all that. When you go to see Francillon on the 
stage you are so charmed with the happy ending of 
the third act that you forgive the improbabilities of the 
other two. Meilhac maintains that your French virtue 
is a steadily-diminishing quantity; but at all events 
you cling to what remains of it. Still, I am only now 
speaking of fashionable Parisian ladies, for the others 
keep simply to the old standard. Vice requires little 
time to blossom, but it takes long to spread its roots. 
The Tear Handkerchief—N. Y. Home Journal 

In some parts of the Tyrol a peculiar and beautiful 
custom prevails among the peasantry. When a peasant 
girl is going to be married, before she leaves her home 
to go to the church her mother gives her a handkerchief, 
which is called the “tear handkerchief.” It is made of 
newly-spun linen and has never been used. She is sup- 
posed to dry her tears with this when she leaves her 
home and when she stands at the altar. After the mar- 
riage is over, and the bride has gone with her husband 
to her new house, she carefully folds up the handker- 
chief and places it unwashed among her little treasures. 
So far it has done only half its duty. Her children grow 
up, marry and go away to new homes, each daughter 
receiving in her turn a new “tear handkerchief,” and 
yet the last present, the present received from her 
mother, has not fulfilled its object. Years roll by, and 
the once young and blooming bride becomes a wrinkled 
old woman, and outlived, perhaps her husband and all 
her children. At last, when the weary eyelids are closed 
forever, the “tear handkerchief” is taken from its rest- 
ing-place and spread over the placid dead face. 

The Inventor of Fashtons—N. Y. Tribune 

M. Reve is the great inventor of fashions. He makes 
models for Worth, Felix, Roderigue, for all the big 
houses, in fact, which are reputed to revolutionize dress. 
With the worries of business to occupy them these 
dressmakers are not always disposed to make new 
models; they do not always find the time to pore over 
the history of dress for the combination of colors and 
styles. M. Reve has made invention of dress his spe- 
cialty. He has 10,000 volumes and engravings which 
he daily consults for present combinations. “The 
women of to-day tend to enfranchise themselves more 
and more from the absolute and monotonous dictates of 
fashion as expressed by its arbiters,” said M. Reve to 
me; “many of them no longer allow the couturier to 
think out their dresses for them, they are tired of being 
treated like a flock of sheep that are to be dressed all 
alike. If Worth or Felix happens to get a good idea in 
cut or style, he multiplies that cut or style until it is 
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found everywhere. You can’t run away from it; you 
will see it in New York, in all the capitals of Europe. 
That is the reason they have decided to be eclectics; to 
study the art of dress for themselves, and that is why I 
have so many ladies come and combine toilets with me. 
They consult me as they would an artist who is about to 
paint their portraits. ‘There now,’ they tell me, as they 
stand before me. ‘You see I am a blonde’—or a 
brunette, as the case may be—‘I think such and such a 
combination of colors would suit me, and that this and 
this drapery would suit my figure Now make me a 
colored figurine of the dress I want. And mind, you 
must not reproduce it for any other lady or any house.’ 
Well, I study her features and figure, and get up a 
toilet that harmonizes with both. ‘But as soon as she 
wears it she stands in danger of having it copied.’ 
Ah, but the effect has then been produced, and it is 
only a lady void of taste and invention who will copy 
her neighbor’s dress; then rest assured that the copy 
will never be more than a burlesque of the original. 
‘But where is the lady to go to have the dress made 
after she has a figurine?’ That's the difficulty—to 
find a good dressmaker who will take a lady’s ideas. 
The realization of a lady’s dream is to discover a rather 
obscure dressmaker who is a divine genius in “fitting.” 
Something About Corsets—The National Review 
Strutt, who is a trustworthy authority on costumes, 
says: “ Toward the conclusion of the fourteenth century 
women were pleased with a long waist, and, in order to 
produce that effect, they invented a strange disguise- 
ment called a corse, or corset.” The word corset ap- 
pears at least as early as the thirteenth century, and in 
sumptuary laws made early in the reign of Edward IV. 
wrought corsets and corsets worked with gold were re- 
stricted to certain classes of the female nobility. They 
appear, however, to have been worn by both sexes, and 
were usually quilted, having slips of whalebone between 
the quilting. Their breadth, together with the mode of 
fastening them by lacing, permitted of their being drawn 
very tight, and thus produced the slim waists referred to 
by various writers of that period. A French moralist 
who wrote during the reign of Henry V. says: “ By de- 
testable vanity, ladies of rank now cause their robes to 
be made so tight in the waist that they can scarcely re- 
spire in them, and so often suffer pain by it, in order to 
make their bodies small.” “In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth,” says Strutt, “the bodice was also used by 
men, though this custom, I believe, was never generally 
adopted.” Pictures of some of the remarkable men of 
that time are represented with slim waists, which are 
presumably the result of such tight lacing. From that 
period up to our day corsets have been worn by women 
of England and of most other civilized nations. They 
combine in one the mammilliare, the strophlon, the 
zoster, the zona, etc., of the ladies of ancient Greece and 
Rome. That the wearing of corsets is a gain to women 
is evident enough from the fact that they are worn under 
conditions in which the wearers are regardless of mere 
appearance. For instance, we may cite the working 
peasant women, unmarried as well as married, of France, 
Switzerland, the Tyrol, Austria and Hungary, etc., who 
wear stays during the performance of very laborious 
work, yet who, one could not suppose, would do this if 
their stays interfered with their comfort or movements. 
Another example of the same fact is illustrated by the 
very poor working-women of our own nation, who, when 
obliged to sell their clothes, or when these hang about 
them in rags, still, as a rule, stick to the use of stays. 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





Extremes—Tracy Robinson—Song of the Palm 

The vultures floating in the upper air, 
On wide-expanding wings beneath the blue, 
Circle on wider circle within view, 

Higher and higher still, until the fair 

Far vision builds a splendid dream, with care 
And sordidness excluded, and a new 
High noble life made possible and true ; 

This wins my spirit from its old despair. 

But when the vulture-nature once again 

Prevails above the instinct that aspires, 

And downward, at the call of low desires, 
Headlong with folded plumes they plunge, the pain, 
And all the grief of life come back amain : 

Ah, then hope mocks, and love and faith seem liars. 


The Gallery of the Mind—F. S. Saltus—Pittsburgh Bulletin 


There is a gallery in every mind, 

A mental Louvre full of empty frames, 

We strive to fill them with desires and aims, 
Or try within their void some form to find. 
Sometimes a face appears, but half defined, 

Greeting us sadly, and its look proclaims 

A wish fulfilled ; while still another names 
That fortune to our secret hopes was kind. 
Visions of love and friendship come and go, 

Sad frames, alas; unfilled, for time remain, 

Others, unheeded once, hold faces new, 
Welcome in tenderness or sad in woe, 

And so continue through this life of pain, 

Till Death biurs every picture from our view. 


Her Voice—Mel R. Colquitt— Times-Democrat 
A hidden choir of dear Southern birds 
Have made their home in her fair throat, 
Voicing the tender passion of unspoken words 
In many a sweet heart-stirring note. 
Sometimes the arch and tricksy mocking-bird 
Laughs in her happy, jocund tone ; 
Again, the yearning of the dove is heard, 
As when she mourns her mate alone ; 
And now the red bird with his vibrant trill 
Showers a rain of music on the air, 
Or the swamp robin makes the pulses thrill 
Like some soul-burdened choral prayer. 
Our spirit’s song, blest by her woice, will be 
Attuned to: Heaven's fullest harmony ! 


The Debt of the “ Guili Tre’”*—Leigh Hunt 

My Creditor seems often in a way 
Extremely pleasant with me, and polite, 

Just like a friend ;—you’d fancy, at first sight, 

He thought no longer of the guziz tre. 

All that he wants to know is, what they say 
Of Frederick now; whether his guess was right 
About the sailing of the French that night ; 

Or, what’s the news of Hanover and D'Estree, 

But start from whence he may, he comes truly, 

By little and little, to his ancient pass, 

And says, “‘ Well—when am I to have the gud/z?” 
’Tis the cat’s way. She takes her mouse, alas! 
And having purr’d, and eyed, and tapped him duly, 
Gives him at length the fatal coup de grace. 





*Three six-penny pieces. 


“ Whom He Loveth, He Chasteneth”—Owen Innsly 
Even as the sculptor’s chisel, flake on flake, 
Scales off the marble till the beauty pent 
Sleeping within the block’s imprisonment 
- Beneath the wounding strokes begins to wake— 
So love, which the high gods have chosen to make 
Their sharpest instrument, has shaped and bent 
The stubborn spirit, till it yields, content, 
Its few and slender graces for love’s sake. 
But the perfected statue proudly rears 
Its whiteness for the world to see and prize, 
The past hurt buried in forgetfulness ; 
While the imperfect nature, grown more wise, 
Turns with its new-born good, the streaming tears 
Of pain undried, the chastening hand to bless. 


Coast of Peru—Richard Merrill—Travelers Record 
Eastward two leagues the mainland dimly lies,— 

A ruined plain of secret gold and waste; 

White clouds sail over and great shadows haste, 
And north and south to where the low light dies 
Vast Andean peaks and hidden valleys rise ; 

All day the coast swoons in the tropic heat, 

Whilst on its reefs the hollow surges beat, 

And the days pass, and wan stars burn the skies. 
Ages ago beneath this solemn height 

Here lived and loved and fared the ways of fate, 
Sojourners of the waste—lost utterly ; 

The waste alone remains—is desolate, 

And as of old, still in the star-crowned night 
Rise immemorial murmurs of the sea. 


The Jet-Worker—H. D. Rawnsley—Academy 
Close prisoner in his narrow dusty room, 
He bends and breathes above his whirring wheel ; 
The treadle murmurs sad beneath his heel, 
And sad he works his jewels of the tomb, 
Emblems of sorrow from the darkened womb 
Of woods on which the deluge set its seal— 
Offering from death to death: he needs must fee) 
A little of his craft’s incessant gloom. 
But as the pewter disk to brightness runs, 
On Iris wings light shoots across the dusk, 
And leaps out joyous from the heart of jet, 
Lord of the Iris bow and thousand suns, 
By wheels of work if men will only trust, 
In darkest souls Thy light and life are set. 


God's Comforter—S. Decatur Smith, Jr —Scribner’s 

What time the Christ to Calvary was led 

And hung, all bleeding, on the cross of shame, 

While frenzied hordes reviled and mocked His name, 
O’er thorns the golden aureole’s flame was shed. 
When o’er His face death’s deadly pallor spread 

And one great cry of anguish shook His frame, 

On rapid wing a pitying robin came, 
And fluttered sorrowful about His head. 

From out the wounded brow, with eager beak, 
The robin plucked a thorn, when, like a tear, 

Upon its breast one drop of life-blood fell. 

And even now the blessed brand will speak 
From every robin’s bosom of the dear 

And tender pity that He knew so well. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





Creole Courtshipf—J. McLaughlin—Detrott Free Press 

Down in the old French portion of New Orleans it is 
highly unsafe for young unmarried men to venture alone. 
The black-eyed beauties are only too glad of the chance 
to capture an American, and will resort to all kinds of 
devices to entrap the unsuspecting youth. In order to 
depict this peculiar phase of Creole character I will re- 
late the experience of my friend Jack Lafiance, who fell 
a victim to Creole strategy not long ago. 

Jack met the beautiful Melanie at a soirée dansante 
on Rue Bons Enfants. Being a good dancer, and also 
a first-class waiter, he was Mlle. Melanie’s partner for 
many figures, and by a judicious use of ice-cream and 
cake gained the good will of Melanie’s mamma. An in- 
vitation to call next Sunday was accepted, and the visi- 
tor then entreated to “call again.” Jack did so upon 
the Sunday following, and was so cordially received that 
he repeated his visit a third time. For my friend Jack 
was an innocent soul, totally ignorant of Creole customs, 
and he walked right into the snare. On his third call 
Melanie’s papa tapped him on the shoulder and said: 

“ M’sieu Lafiance, I would lak fo’ see you one minute,” 
and led him to the dining-room. Suspecting nothing, 
Jack followed him. Once there, the old gentleman pro- 
duced a decanter and said: 

“ Mon ami, tek some cognac. You will fin’ it ver fine. 
My fodder buy it from Cavaroc. Aha! you lak it, eh! 
Tek cigar—nevah min’, thass a real Havana, shuah. 
Now, fren’ Lafiance, you lak’ fo’ know fo’ w’at I want 
see you—eh bien! M’sieu Lafiance, I have notiz yo’ 
attentions at my daughter,”—here the luckless Jack 
began to protest. “O,I am not displease, my de’ young 
man! My fam’ly, seh, is one of the bes’ in the city. 
Yes, seh, we are twenty-firs’ coozin with Jean Baptist St. 
Louis De Lorme, whose gran’fodder slap that Spanish 
canaille, O’Reilly, on the chik, a hundred year ago, as 
yo’ will fin’ wrote down by Gayarra’. Bot, my frien’, 
when those Yankee r-r-rascals tek ou’ plantations an’ 
ou’ niggroes, seh, we was force to leave ou’ place, seh, 
an’ come yeh an’ work, yes. An’, ami Lafiance, I do 
not objec’ to my daughtah choose you fo’ husban’, no’. 
Here the unfortunate Jack broke in with: “ But, my dear 
sir, you are mistaken. I did not make love to your 
daughter!” The old gentleman bristled up. “ My de’ 
sah, I love my fam’ly. Thass my h’only thing yeh on 
earth. You have visit Melanie Sunday after Sunday. 
You have talk with her, dance with her, sing with her. 
They is no otheh c’ose lef a man of honah, sah, than to 
ma’y her; yes, sah, to ma’y her.” “ But, sir,” blurted 
out Jack, “I am only a poor clerk with $50 a month, 
and could not support a wife, even if I wanted one.” 

“Ah, mon cher, thass all ’ight, the monnaie is nothing. 
You don’t catch motch, thass true. But fo’ that I don’ 
keh me. You come live yeh, yes; an’ me, I willsee you 
have nice time, yes. Then, afteh wile wen yo’ patron 
he get fo’ lak you mo’, an’ give you r-r-raise to seventy-fi’ 
dollah, we will do ’ver well, yes. So thass all fix, eh? 
Come, you tek some mo’ cognac. Ah! mon cher 
Lafiance, you don’t know wi’at it is to be fodder, I sup- 
pose? Then you can’t nevah on’stan ’ow please I feel 
w’en a young man lak you hask me fo’ my daughtah! 
Yes, seh, you are the only young man w’at I would 
rathah have my daughtah than mos’ anybody w’ateveh. 

‘So we will come back to the salon w’eh I will tell to 


Melanie I have grant yo’ demand, M’sieu Lafiance, an’ 
to tell you the trut’, you did not tek me by sopprise, no! 
Ah, a fodder can see w’en his daughtah love a young 
man! An’ Melanie, she love you, ah! she dream of 
you. An’, seh, wen a St. Louis De Lorme love she 
nevah let go, no, but she lak the pelican, she die firs’. 

“Thass all ‘ight, ami Jack, I will see Pére le Curé, 
an’ we will mek the announcement next Sunday. You 
can get one li’ll ring, yes, an’ Melanie will be ready fo’ 
nex’ mont! I know you don’ want fo’ wait long. Allons, 
let us tell them w’at we have arrange.” And off Jack 
was hustled to the parlor before he could say Jack 
Robinson. And though, as it happened, Melanie has 
proven an excellent wife, there are many who are not 
Melanies, and it is to put our visiting friends upon their 
guard against the wiles of designing Creole papas that 
I publish this true story of Jack Lafiance’s courtship. 





An Angel Unawares—New York World 

A newsboy took the Sixth avenue elevated at Park 
place at noon yesterday, and sliding into one of the cross 
seats fell asleep. At Grand street two young women got 
on and took the seats opposite the lad. His feet were 
bare and his hat had fallen off. Presently the younger 
girl leaned over and placed her muff under the little 
fellow’s dirty cheek. An old gentleman in the next seat 
smiled at the act and without saying anything held out a 
quarter with a nod toward the boy. The girl hesitated 
a moment and then reached for it. The next man just 
as silently offered a dime, a woman across the aisle held 
out some pennies, and before she knew it the girl with 
flaming cheeks had taken money from every passenger 
in that end of the car. She quietly slid the amount into 
the sleeping lad’s pocket, removed her muff gently from 
under his head without rousing him and got off at 
Twenty-third street, including all the passengers in a 
pretty little inclination of the head that seemed full of 
thanks and the possession of a common secret. 


A “Jackson Ball” —Ernest Jarrold—N. Y. Sun 
Just around the corner from the Finn shanty, where 
the road takes a dip under the hill, there stands an un- 
pretentious building which is devoted to the sale of can- 


dies and knick-knacks. It is kept by Mike Cronin’s 
lame daughter, Nancy. On warm, sunshiny days Nancy 
sets a most tempting array of candy jars on a shelf in 
front of her store in order to attract the attention of 
passers-by to her sweets. On the afternoon of the day 
previous to that on which our story opens, the Finn billy- 
goat, in search of his usual diet of brown paper and 
cabbage leaves, wandered in a casual and perfunctory 
way to the door of the candy store. He saw with a 
thou-art-so-near-and-yet-so-far look in his eyes the long 
sticks of lemon candy gleaming with saccharine sugges- 
tion through the glass. The globular and striped Jack- 
son balls looked so good to this sweet-toothed old gray- 
beard that the greed of possession began to burn in his 
eyes like the quickening fires of the lime-kiln. Indeed, 
so wistful was his look, and so manifestly consuming his 
desire to taste and see that the candy was all that it 
looked to be, that Nancy gave him a Jackson ball and a 
“shoo” at the same time. The first he took greedily, 
but the second he paid no attention to. Nancy went 
into the store and closed the door. Then began a 
mighty struggle in the goat’s mind between his sense of 
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the proprieties of civilized usage and his desire for more 
Jackson balls. It is but scant justice to say of the goat 
that he was not afraid of Nancy. His experience had 
taught him a profound disrespect for women. ‘Tanta- 
lized by the sight of the candy and with a recklessness 
born of confidence in his horns, he walked boldly up to 
the candy stand. The subsequent proceedings are re- 
lated by Nancy further on in this history. 
* * * * * * 


It has come to be a generally accepted fact after ages 
of dearly bought experience that Nature demands inex- 
orable restitution for the infraction of her laws. This 
remark applies equally to philosophy and physics. Its 
application in this instance is purely physical and in- 
tended to refer to the goat. The poor billy’s condition 
was truly lamentable. And yet he bore up bravely 
under his affliction. The historian is moved to remark 
just here that— 


Afflictions tho’ they seem severe 
In mercy oft are sent; 

They stopped the prodigal’s career 
And caused him to repent, 


Happy, indeed, would it have been for the goat if he, 

like the prodigal, had confined his attention solely to the 
“husks which the swine did eat.” 
- The night wore on apace. The restful fingers of sleep 
were pressing down the eyelids of Mickey Finn’s tame 
crow, as he perched on the mantel beside the twelve- 
hour clock. The boy was busy with his jig saw, his 
father drowsed in his chair, while Mrs. Finn was busy 
with the never-ending duties of a housewife, when Mr. 
Cronin walked in, followed by his lame daughter, Nancy. 
Although the visitors were greeted cordially, there was 
no hearty return of kindly salutation from Mr. Cronin, 
who carried a stout hickory stick in his hand. 

“Mike Finn,” said Mr. Cronin in a determined voice, 
“T have a bill agin ye of 75 cints fur damages. Your 
big billy goat’s afther breakin’ glass an’ st’alin’ candies 
from uz fur that much, an’ divil’s th’ fut I'll stir from 
this dure till I get it. It’s pay or fight wid ye, Mike, or 
I’ll bate th’ billy intil little bits wid me sthick, so I will, 
an’ more power t’ me arrum till I’d do it, begob. Nancy, 
tell them th’ sthory. Begorra, I’d hav ye know we’re 
not runnin’ a candy sthore fur billy goats, Mike Finn, 
an’ that’s th’ how ivit. Tell ’em how it wuz, Nancy.” 

Nancy bashfully fumbled with the fringe of her shawl 
awhile. Then she began: 

‘Shure, I hav’ nothin’ agin any o’ yous, only agin the 
billy. Afther I gev him a Jackson'ball yisterda’ he sted 
there lickin’ his chops an’ lookin’ at th’ candies. He 
wuz that aiger I wuz afeard iv him. Fwhat does he do 
thin, but he walks up forninst the jaars an’ shoves wan 
iv thim off the shilf wid his nose. Whin it sthruck th’ 
ground it bruk in a t’ousand pieces. As shure as my 
name’s Nancy Cronin that black baste chewed an’ 
swallyed two pound iv Jackson balls widout winkin’ his 
eye or sayin’ ‘axin’ yer pardon’, an’ whin I went out t’ 
dhrive him away he dhruv me back wid his horns!” 

The trio of Finns laughed immoderately at Nancy’s 
tale, which angered Mr. Cronin so much that he jumped 
up and began flourishing his stick in Mr. Finn’s direction. 

“ Will I lick ye or kill th’ goat?” he shouted in rage. 

“Tf it’s all th’ same t’ ye, I'd rather y’d kill th’ goat. 
But I don’t mind tellin’ ye that th’ goat can defind him- 
sel’, an’ ye’d better get yer legs insured afore ye tackle 
him. But he ought t’ be swate timpered afther atin’ two 

_ pounds o’ candy.” 
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Before Mr. Cronin had time to reply there came a rap 
at the door and Mr. Fagan stepped in. 

“I’m afther callin’ on ye t’ see hav’ ye a big black 
goat, wid chin whiskers an’ horns as wide as me hand. 
Ye see, we had a little party at our house beyant on 
New Year's night. Jest whin th’ night an’ th’ da’ were 
comin’ together every wan iv us ran up th’ street t’ see 
Mike Murphy’s b’y as was run over wid Mike’s blind 
meule. Whin we were gone a big goat kem in th’ dure 
an’ pulled th’ tablecloth aff th’ table an’ smashed all th’ 
dishes on th’ flure. Thin he ates 25 cints worth o’ 
celery an’ clanes out th’ sugar bowl. What does he do 
afther this but goes in the other rooms, opens th’ family 
Bible an’ chews up th’ whole Book o’ Revelations and 
two chapters iv th’ blessed St. James’s writins about 
faith, hope and charity. We druv him out wid pokers an’ 
chairs. D’ye think was it your goat, Mr. Finn?” 

Mr. Finn ignored the question by asking another. 
“Fwhat kind iv a Bible was that, Mr. Fagan, if I may 
be so impidint? ” 

“‘Faix, ’twas a Methodis’ Bible, what was left iv it.” 

“Thin ye can bet a $4 bill that it wasn’t my goat, Mr. 
Fagan. Ir’ared that billy in th’ thrue faith, an’ if he 
was guilty iv atin a heretic Bible I wouldn’t own him!” 


A Country Store—L. M. Marcus—N. O. Times Democrat 

“Wait, wait, Mr. Hornsby, wait! You white folks ez 
too funny! Every time I comes hyar you doan’ gi’ me 
time fer to steddy what I want.” 

The above was in answer to the question propounded 
by Mr. Hornsby: “ Vat wants Gar’line dis day?” 

“Lemme see; gi’ me fi’ cents’ wuff uv lard, an’ a dime’s 
wuff uv flour, an’ a dime’s wuff uv de bes’ brandy you got. 
Doan’ gi’ me none o’ dat ole black stuff, kase I ’ont 
have it. Rand” (her husband), “he ‘lowed ez he wuz 
droopin’ wet, wen he cum out of de fiel’, an’ ez he liked 
to tech a drap o’ dat licker, sez I, you gi’ me a two bits, 
an’ I'll fetch it. So here is I.” 

While Mr. Hornsby was preparing the goods asked 
for, Car’line continued: “ Mr. Hornsby, is you heard de 
news? I doan’ b’lieve you is—well, lemme tell you! 
You know dat ar black gal o’ mine is call’ Lucy; well, 
she an’ dat yaller boy wat stays at Johnson’s quarters, 
where we uset ter stay afore we moved down hyar, is 
gwine ter marry. I’se never mo’ ’sprised in all my days, 
den when I heerd dat boy axin’ fur de consent o’ de 
lawful parents fur to marry dat gal. Dat ar really is de 
mos’ peart gal I’se ever laid my eyes on! De las’ time 
she an’ dat boy had a fight, she everlasting did beat him, 
tell he said yes, dat he ud bring ’er dat pair o’ shoes what 
you selling fur ninety cents. Now, Mr. Hornsby, you 
know yourself, dat’s too high fur dem ole shoes, wat’s 
done been hyer so long tell dey’s getting all red. Now 
lemme finish telling yer. Rand, wen dat boy asked fur 
de consent, he ‘lowed, ‘Car’line, you knows me. I’se 
dis way—what besoever the Almighty says, I’se satisfy ;’ 
you does an’ says what you please, but dis hyar nigger 
ain’t gwine ter put no ’bjections in de way of dem dar 
children marryin, an’ ez dey iz done pinted de day, it 
am bound ter come off.” 

“Now, Gar’line,” said Mr. Hornsby, “vat else you 
vant to buy? You ina hurry must make; for shome 
gustomers for me is vaiting.” 

“Oh, hol’ on man, hol’ on. _I’se gwine to buy suthin’ 
else, an’ I’se done furgit what it wuz. But look hyer, 
man, how much is dat ar ticket you gin me?” 

“Dat vas twenty-five cents shange I vas return you 
out’en a helf a dollar.” 

“Well, dat ar aint right, Mr. Hornsby. 
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bought for two dimes wuff, and you is to gimme three 
dimes back. - Aint dat right?” 

“Let me gall your intention to five cents of lard, vich 
makes two dimes and a helf you vas but.” 

“Oh, das so! das so! I’se done furgit dat ar leetle 
bit uv lard wat you sez ez five cents wuff. Well, good 
day, Mr. Hornsby! De very fus’ nex’ time I comes 
hyar I’se gwine ter tell yer all about dat ar weddin,’ an’ 
ez Rand an me’s been trading hyar all de ye’r, we’s 
’spectin’ you to give us sumfin nice fur a present on de 
wedding day.” 

Just as Car’line is going out of the store, she meets 
“ Brudder Benson,” a married man, with grown-up chil- 
dren “ befo’ de wah,” an ordained minister, a politician 
and preacher of the Gospel. 

“Why, how you do, Bro’ Benson?” says Car'line. 
‘Sich a time I ain’t seed yer! Kino o’ makes me feel 
good ter shake yer hand. How’s Sis Laura an’ de 
chillun? Rand he ‘lowed ez we wuz ter ’tend yer chuch, 
sence we’s done moved down hyer; but I says ‘ Bro’ 
Benson is a mighty good man, but he too paric’lar "bout 
de members of his congation.’ ” 

“*Si—Si—Sis Car’line,” says Benson, who stutters, 
“you talks too fas’ fur me, fur I aint sed a word yet, an’ 
you is done frough.” 

“No, I aint either, no I aint! Wi’at I ‘lowed was dis, 
—dat you ez too partic’lar bout de members of your 
congation dancing, and my gal, Lucy, she ‘lowed dat you 
shant pass de blessing ob de Lord upon her, ef yer tinks 
yer is gwine ter git mo’n two dollars fur to perfum dat 
ar cermony.” 

“Si—Sis Carline, you knows me too well fur ter say 
sich things bout me, one ob de Lord's disciples—and 
lemme tell you dat my ole ’oman am gitting along a 
little better now, so ez she kin git up and bake short 
cakes. I’se been bothered so much dat I didn’t know 
wat to do, tell I consulted Bro’ Emile and we ’cided to 
call in a pyshyshun, which we done done. Pa Frangois 
(the doctor) sez ez my ole ’oman had onflamashuns of de 
lower limb, and its him wat’s done scribed dis hyar piece 
uv paper, fur to be fulled up by Mr. Hornsby ”—so saying 
he handed the prescription to Mr. Hornsby, who read: 

“Four pieces of cinnamon bark, 4 pieces of sassafras 
root, 3 pieces of dogtree bark and one piece of cockle 
burr root, all of which to be boiled in four dimes’ worth 
of Mr. Hornsby’s best gin. To be taken before retiring 
at night. Dose, 3 coffee tablespoonsfull.” 

“Now my frend Benson, I vas sharge you one tollar 
and a quarter for this briscription.” 

Benson pays the amount and asks for a “treat” for 
himself and Car’line for lagniappe, which Mr. Hornsby 
unwillingly gives. 

As they depart Hornsby goes behind the showcase, 
and, looking at his wife through an open door leading to 
his residence, soliloquizes: “Gott in himmell! vy I did 
not ask two and a half tollars? I vas got it joost de 
same. I believe I vas goin’ to emigrate to annuder 
country and see if ve can’t do better!” 


Poor Toil-worn Rachel—Detrott Free Press 

A sleepy land, shut in by purple hills. A white road 
creeps down the valley, crosses the river at the brawling 
ford and winds on—out into the world again. 

She was born here and yet it seemed no one remem- 
bered that she was ever young. She was only Rachel, 
with her gentle, care-worn face, her busy hands and 
quiet ways. 

Years before she had sat in a pew of the old church 
and the gray-haired pastor had preached the Resurrec- 
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tion and the Life. And at the grave of her mother she 
had taken up her life burden. 

There were many little ones in the humble household; 
she did what her hands found to do, and kept the home 
together. She had her dreams, but to her own heart 
yearnings had whispered—wait. 

But the years went by, and somebody grew tired of 
waiting. “He'll come back some day,” she said, but 
her eyes were misty, and the turn in the road from which 
he had waved farewell was blurred through her tears. 

The children grew up about her. So many little 
mouths to feed, so many little garments to mend, so 
many little carés. But “sister”’ never complained. 

When I knew her first there were crows’ feet about 
her eyes and sad lines around the pitifully patient mouth. 
In her coming and going I grew to watch for the frail, 
womanly little figure, with her patient, wistful face; but 
there came a day when I missed her. 

** Not sick,” she told them, “ only tired—so tired.” 

“Not sick,” repeated the children. Death might 
smite other households —themselves, even— but it 
seemed as if “sister”? must be always there. 

But there came a day when the windows of the little 
cottage were darkened and a hush seemed fallen upon 
the village. The weary heart was done with its aching 
—the tired feet had strayed into a restful haven. 

As they stood over the dead sister-mother they won- 
dered that there should be gray upon her temples, and 
it seemed in those deepened lines in her meagre face 
that death had aged her a dozen years. 

Finished. And the toil-worn hands which had grasped 
only the thorns of life, lay clasping a white rose. Fin- 
ished—for “‘ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


The Cap’n’s Wooden Leg—New York Times 

An old man sat on the edge of the string-piece of a 
South-street dock ingeniously splicing a hawser, and his 
only companion was a short, black clay pipe, from which 
he puffed spasmodically clouds of rank plug-tobacco 
smoke with much, energy and satisfaction. His age was 
about 60; his hair long and gray, and about his withered 
but kindly countenance there were many signs of the 
hardships and privations he had experienced during “a 
life on the ocean wave.” 

Yet his appearance was not particularly nautical, aside 
from a sou’wester and a few brass buttons which adorned 
an ancient “reefer.” Nor would he have attracted much 
attention had it not been for an old-fashioned wooden 
leg which was devoid of all external covering below the 
knee except a coat of white paint. It was, moreover, 
his right leg or a necessary substitute for that useful 
member, and consisted, seemingly, of a straight piece of 
timber which tapered very awkwardly down from his 
knee into a thick brass ferrule at the bottom. 

There was no crutch beside him, and the reporter was 
curious to know how he managed to get about the deck 
of a vessel with such a primitive-looking limb, when he 
rose from his occupation and hobbled vigorously over a 
narrow plank from the dock to the deck of a rakish-look- 
ing little schooner, with a remarkable cat-like agility. 
Then along the deck and down into the Eliza Anne’s 
cabin the tall, angular, and eccentric figure disappeared 
for a few moments, returning to his work with a large 
jack-knife, with which he proceeded to trim off the waste 
or ragged ends of a neat splice. 

“Kinder spry, for an old fellow with a timber leg— 
ain’t I?” he observed. 

“You are, indeed!’’ emphatically responded the as- 
tonished reporter, taking a seat by his side. 
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“Yes, and few on ’em’s smarter nor me to this day at 
sea—as I always says to my eldest son Bill, who owns 
part of that there schooner. But, of course, I ain’t up 
to much scaling a riggin’ or going aloft nowadays— 
which was the cause of my losing my right leg, and sub- 
siquant adoption of this here apparattuss.” 

** How long have you worn it?” 

“ Thirty—yes, thirty-two years ago last October I was 
blowed off the yardarm of Cap’n Samuels’s peerless clip- 
per ship the Dreadnaught—going to the east’ard. There 
was a gale and all hands were piped up to reef and 
shorten sail, when the fust thing I knew, I kinder lost 
me footing on the ‘stirrups’ of the lower foretopsail yard 
and was thrown on deck.” 

“ And— ” 

“And this here leg that used to be was so badly 
broken that it had to be amputated at the knee the next 
day, by the ship’s surgeon, and when we arrived in 
Liverpool I was taken to the Seaman’s Hospital and 
laid up for repairs. 

“ There,” continued the ancient mariner, after regard- 
ing his wooden extremity with much admiration for 
several moments, “I became acquainted with another 
crippled sailor, who died of consumption. ‘Take this, 
Joe,’ says he, pointing to this here leg. ‘Tain’t much, I 
know,’ says he, ‘but may be useful when you get well,’ 
and with that he died.” 

“ Did it fit?” 

“Yes, to a T, and one day I was examinin’ of its 
wonderful mechanical construction inside, when I found 
beneath a secret plug in the holler part of the leg here a 
wad of bank notes that took my breath away. Two 
hundred and fifty pounds, Sir, as true as I’m Cap’n 
Joseph Saltus of Glo’ster.” 

“ What did I do with ’em? Why bless your heart, put 
’em back again and never let on to nobody I’d found 
’em, for fear [in a confidential whisper] his poor relations 
’ud hear of the discovery and expect me to settle up. 
Then, after I had been in the hospital two months, 
*‘Cap’n Sam’ visited me pussonally, kind soul! and in- 
sisted on me returnin’ to his ship and acceptin’ of a 
job in the galley. Mycruise as assistant cook of the 
Dreadnaught mighty near ended in a watery grave.” 

“ How was that?” 

“You see we were bound for New York, and just off 
the banks got into a calm, and I thought I'd try my luck 
fishing. So I took a big cod hook and line and sat on 
the for’ard rail, baited thé hook with a whole clam, and, 
after tying the line to this wooden appendage for a fish- 
ing pole, cast out to starboard fora bite. I sat there for 
a whole hour and was almost asleep, when all of a sud- 
den there came such a tug that I went overboard. It 
was a whale. Just when I was expecting to be swal- 
lowed whole like Jonah something gave way and I was 
picked up on the port side of the ship. The worst of it 
was there wasn’t but one man aboard who believed a 
whale had pulled me overboard. 

“You see, most of the crew were asleep, and to make 
matters worse me and the mate, a man who refused to 
eat my apple dumplins, wasn’t extra friendly, and he 
swore that I was drunk at the time, which assertion 
most on ’em believed until we arrived off Sandy Hook 
and discovered a dead whale.” 

“Another?” murmured the astonished reporter, pre- 
paring to hear a fresh whale story. 

“No,” interrupted the Captain, with an artful wink, 
“the same whale that I hooked off the banks.” 

* But how did you know it?” 
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“Why, by the line that was hanging out of its mouth 
with this here leg attached to it, of course.” 

“What, you lost your leg, then?” 

“Yes, for the time being, and I was mighty lucky I 
had one to lose, for I might have lost my life if I hadn’t 
parted with my leg.” 

“True! But what killed the whale?” 

“The clam,” insisted the Cap’n, “ which was the big- 
gest and toughest clam I ever saw before or since I 
baited that hook in the Spring of ’58 on board the 
Dreadnaught. But the thought of that whale always 
makes me dry,” concluded the Cap’n, bracing his back 
against a mooring spile and twisting his wooden leg 
until that eccentric member was disjointed at the knee. 

Then, after peering into its internal mysteries with 
one eye shut, as if looking through a telescope, he ex- 
tracted a bag of canvas, which, when tenderly unfolded, 
contained a large black bottle, which he gazed at with 
unmistakable reverence, and, turning to his amused 
companion with a sly twinkle in his starboard eye, said: 

“Great scheme, ain’t it? A wine-cellar, bank, and 
safe-deposit vault all in one, and nobody, not even my 
old woman, able to get at its contents. Take a nip.” 


“ Such A Fool” —Opie P. Read—Arkansaw Traveler 

Baxter Plummer, an old negro well known in the 
neighborhood of the recent “race war,” in Mississippi, 
was sitting on a stump in his door-yard, repairing the 
bow of an ox-yoke, when a man of pleasant address 
approached him and said: 

“Ts this Mr. Baxter Plummer?” 

“Yas, sah, you hit de nail on de head dat time, sho’. 
Whut ken I do fur yer, sah?” he added, as he put the 
ox-bow down beside the stump. 

“Oh, nothing at all. I was merely passing, and, not 
being in a hurry, thought that I would stop a few 
moments and chat with you. I have heard of you a 
number of times. J. W. Buck, who keeps the planta- 
tion supply store, has told me a good deal about you.” 

“Yas, sah; yas, an’ I lay dat he didn’t tell you dat I 
had eber ’glected ter pay fur ever’thing dat I got dar.” 

“Upon the contrary, he says that you are a man of 
most unsullied integrity.” 

“Did he say dat? Er haw, haw! Man o’ most solid 
*tegrity, I reckon I is. Oh, sah, I’s gittin’ "long putty 
well in dis yere life. Eats ez much ez de av’age man 
do, chaws er fa’r artickle o’ terbacker, an’, altergedder, 
*joys merse’f putty well.” 

“ Baxter, were you living here during the recent trou- 
ble between the whites and the blacks?” 

“ Been er livin’ right yere fur twen’y yeah, sah.” 

“A good long time. You have never had any trouble?” 

“None er tall, sah.” 

“Suppose a race war come up, what would you do?” 

“T’d say, ‘ Hol’ on, yere, folks; hol’ on, yere.’” 

“Yes, but suppose a number of blacks should ride up 
to your house and, in an excited manner, tell you that 
they had been fired upon by the whites, and were to beg 
you to assist them, what would you do?” 

“I'd say, ‘genermen, whut sorter stock you ridin’?’” 

“You don’t mean to say that you won’t fight?” 

“No, sah, but I tell you whut I do mean. I means 
dat I ain’t got nuthin’ ter do wid all dis foolishness.” 

“Of course you haven’t, but suppose you were shoved 
into a fight with a white man?” 

“Yas, an’ spozen I wuz shoved out ergin.” 

“Let me put the case. You are going along the 
road 
“Yas, I’s gwine "long de road.” 
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“Don’t interrupt me. You are going along the road 
and you meet a white man. You and he fall into con- 
versation, then you get into a dispute, then into a quar- 
rel and then into a fight. You don’t want to hurt the 
man, but above all you don’t want him to hurt you; so, 
in an ardent defense of yourself, you kill the white man. 
Then you would find yourself in an embarrassing situa- 
tion. You would be accused of murder, and, unless 
your friends should assist you, you would, without much 
ado, be hanged. So, you see, acting even in self- 
defense, you could bring about a race war.” 

“Yas, sah, dat’s er fack, but I think I’d be er little 
too sharp fur dat. Ef I wuz ter kill him, I would drag 
him ter de water an’ fling him in an’ den de folks would 
say dat de Hon. Mr. So-an’so dun drownded hisse’f.” 

“Yas, but the bruises on his body would prove a 
greater violence than mere drowning; and again, sup- 
pose there was no water handy?” 

“ Wall, sah, I’d bury de generman.” 

“ But his grave, on being discovered, would lead to an 
investigation.” 

“Yas, but I wouldn’t let it be skovered.” 

“ How could you help it?” 

“W’y, sah, I’d drag de generman off in de leaves ’side 
de road till night come, an’ den, while nobody wuz pas- 
sin’, I would bury him right in de middle o’ de road. 
Den I’d beat down de dirt an’ den I’d chop down er 
tree an’ let it fall ‘cross de place so it would look like 
somebody been atter er coon, you see, an’ den I would 
chop out er log so folks could pass, an’ de fresh-lookin’ 
dirt da would think wuz made by de fallin’ o’ de tree, 
an’ dar wouldn’ be no questions axed. Folks might 
wonder whut had ’come o’ de Hon. So-an’-so, but no- 
body wouldn’ think erbout lookin’ down un’er de road. 
So Mr. Buck says I is er good man, do he? Wall, sah, 
lemme tell yer, I doan hab no trouble gittin whut I 
wants frum dat man, caze he know I’s so hones’.” 

“Yes, he thinks a great deal of you. Well, I must 
go. By the way, what ever became of Tobe Grant?” 

“Who, dat yaller man?” “ Yes.” 

“Oh, he lef’ de country some time ergo.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“‘ Wall,I reckon he lef’. I ain’t seed him fur some time.” 

“Don’t you suppose that you would have seen him 
had you looked in the right place?” 

“TI doan’ un’erstan’ you. Whut you come talkin’ ter 
me so foolish fur? Dat man has been gone ’way frum 
yere mo’n six yeah.” 

“You ought to know.” 

“ How come I ought to know?” 

“You buried him in the road. Steady, now. Make 
the slightest break, and I’ll shoot you. His body was 
found this morning. Steady, I say.” 

The visitor drew a pistol. 

“ How you know it is his body? You kain’t prube it. 
I gwine hab de law take holt o’ you fur comin’ ’roun’ 
yere ’cusin’ me dis erway.” 

“A large brass ring that he always wore on his left 
middle finger has been identified, and, the truth is, you 
killed him. Steady, now.” 

“ He tried ter kill me. He tried ter choke me.” 

“ That may be true, but you killed him.” 

“ How you find it out?” 

“* Why, you have just as good as told me.” 

“ By tellin’ how I would bury er man in de road?” 

‘ Yes.” 

“Wait er minit. You is one o’ deze yere ’tectives, 
ain’t you?” “Yes.” 
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“Wait er minit. An’ I jes stood yere an’ gin myse’f 
erway like er fool, didn’ I?” “Yes.” 

“Wait er minit. Let me think erbout dis erfair. 
Doan hol’ dat pistol dater way, it mout go off. Huh, 
stood right yere an’ tole all erbout myse’f like er fool. 
Cap’n, I speck you better take me right out in de woods 
yere an’ hang me, caze I’s erfeerd dat I ain’t got sense 
ernuff ter go ter town wid you. Ef er man hader tole 
me dat I wuz sicher fool ez dis I would er hit him, sho. 
Who is all dem men comin’?” 

“They are coming to help me take you to town. We 
don’t want your friends to attempt any foolishness, you 
know. I have been waiting for those men and have 
therefore talked longer than was actually necessary. Let 
me put these handcuffs on you.” 

“Wall, ef dis doan beat anything I eber seed. Huh, 
ef er man had tole me dat I wuz sich er fool I woulder 
mixed wid him right dar. Man bo’n o’ woman is 0’ er 
few days an’ er blame fool.” 


The Story of Roger Ellis Mears—Chicago Tribune 

“ Roger, you look pale and worried. Won't you tell 
me what is the trouble?” 

The young husband passed his hand across his fore- 
head in a bewildered manner. Then recovering, said: 

“*Cassimere, I—but why should I distress her? She 
will hear of it soon enough!” and he relapsed into his 
former melancholy. 

“ Roger,” exclaimed his wife, “do you suppose I am 
utterly ignorant of the cause of your suffering? Do you 
think I have been blind to the struggle that is going on 
in your mind?” 

A deep groan burst from his lips. 

“Tt is useless to try to conceal it from you any longer. 
Cassimere,” he continued, hoarsely, as he grasped her 
hands with a feverish, convulsive clutch, “I feel that I 
can no longer believe everything Bob Ingersoll says!” 

* * * * * * 

Roger Ellis Mears was a struggling young printer em- 
ployed in the office of the Denominational Watchman. 
From his childhood he had been a wayward, contrary, 
restless spirit. He had contracted all the diseases of 
youth several months in advance of any other boy in the 
neighborhood, and was a freethinker long before he 
climbed into the barn loft with his father’s razor con- 
cealed in his pocket for the purpose of taking his first 
shave. For years he had scoffed at what he called the 
puerile efforts of religionists to make science and revel- 
ation harmonize. His Bible consisted of the books of 
Nature, Volney, Hume, Huxley, Tyndall, Voltaire and 
kindred authors, and he sometimes read Donn Plitt. 

* x * * * * 

It was evident to the watchful eyes of his anxious wife 
that matters were approaching a crisis with Roger Ellis 
Mears. He prowled among back alleys and had a 
hungry look on his face. He took no pains with his 
personal appearance. He let his beard grow. 

It was a red beard. 

“Cassimere,” he exclaimed one morning, after a night 
of sleeplessness, “can you bear a great shock?” 

“T will try, Roger,” she replied bravely, though a ter- 
rible fear tugged at her heart. 

“ Brace yourself, Cassimere, and listen!” he panted. 
“T find that Darwin and his earthworms can no longer 
satisfy the craving of my intellectual and _ spiritual 
nature! Do not turn away from me, my love! I have 
a spiritual nature. I cannot help it. Bitter as it may 
seem to confess, I can no longer avoid the conclusion. 
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I have struggled against it, fought against it, and applied 
all the old arguments in vain! Cassimere,” and his 
voice sank to a despairing murmur, “I can never again 
point with pride to an ape as my ancestor!” 
“ Roger,” said the anguished young wife, “what has 
led you away from our old intellectual landmarks? ” 
“The editorials and selections that I have set up in 
type at my case, day after day, in the office of the De- 
nominational Watchman,” answered the young printer. 
* * * * * * ‘ 
Roger Ellis Mears was true to his conscience. He 
conformed to the inexorable logic of his changed rela- 
tions. He resigned his membership in several atheistic 
societies, attended church, and studied theology. 
* * * * * ¥ 
Years have passed away. Roger Ellis Mears is now 
the rising pastor of a prosperous church in one of the 
most beautiful suburbs of a great Western metropolis. 
Cassimere, his faithful wife, is his most devoted assistant 
in pastoral work and his most ardent admirer. She is 
proud of the growing fame of her husband, proud of the 
desperate struggle through which he floundered in mak- 
ing his way from the slough of agnosticism to the solid 
rock of truth, and proud of the prematurely gray hairs 
and the lines about the mouth and eyes that he bears as 
mementos of the mental conflict now so happily over. 
“T have but one fear, Cassimere,” he said one day. 
“What is that, Roger?” 
“That somebody will write a book about me.” 
And a cold chill walked up and down his spine. 


Dolly Meeting Her Dolly—San Francisco Call 

My name is Anthony Hunt. I am a drover, and live 
miles and miles away upon the Western prairie. There 
wasn’t a house in sight when I first moved there, my wife 
and I, and now we have not many neighbors, though 
those we have are good ones. One day, about ten years 
ago, I went away from home to sell my fifty head of 
cattle—fine creatures as I ever saw. I was to buy some 
groceries and dry goods before I came back, and, above 
all, a doll for my youngest—Dolly. She had never had 
a store doll of her own—only rag babies. 

Dolly could talk nothing else, and went down to the 
very gate to call after me to get a big one. Nobody 
but a parent can understand how full my mind was of 
that toy, and how, when the cattle were sold, the first 
thing I hurried off to buy was Dolly’s doll. I founda 
large one, with eyes that would open and shut when you 
pulled a wire, and had it wrapped up in paper and 
tucked it under my arm, while I had the parcels of 
calico and delaine and tea and sugar put up. Then, late 
as it was, I started for home. It might have been more 
prudent to stay until morning, but I felt anxious to get 
back and eager to hear Dolly’s praises about her doll. 

I was mounted on a steady-going old horse and pretty 
well loaded. Night set in before I was a mile from 
town, and settled down as dark as pitch while I was in 
the darkest bit of road I know of. I could have felt 
my way, though, I remembered it so well; and when the 
storm that had been brewing broke and pelted the rain 
in torrents, I was five miles or six miles from home. 

I rode as fast as I could, but all of a sudden I heard 
a little cry like a child’s voice. I stopped short and 
listened—I heard it again. I called and it answered 
me. I couldn’t see a thing. All was as dark as pitch. 





I got down and felt around in the grass—called again, 
and again was answered Then I began to wonder. 
I’m not timid, but I was known to be a drover and to 
have money about me. 


It might be a trap to catch me 
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unawares, and rob and murder me. I am not supersti- 
tious—not very, but how could a real child be out on the 
prairie in such a night, at such an hour? It might be 
more than human. The bit of a coward that hides itself 
in most men showed itself to me then, but once more I 
heard the cry and said I: 

“If any man’s child is hereabouts Anthony Hunt is 
not the man to let it die.” 

I searched again. At last I bethought me of the hol- 
low under the hill and groped that way. Sure enough, I 
found the little dripping thing that moaned and sobbed 
as I took it in my arms. I called my horse and the beast 
came to me, and I mounted and tucked the little soaked 
thing under my coat as well as I could, promising to 
take it home to mamma. It seemed so tired, and pretty 
soon cried itself to sleep on my bosom. It had slept 
there over an hour when I saw my own windows. 
There were lights in them, and I supposed my wife had 
lit them for my sake; but when I got into the doorway, 
I saw something was the matter, and stood still with a 
dread fear of heart five minutes before I could lift the 
latch. At last I did it, and saw the room full of neigh- 
bors, and my wife amid them weeping. 

When she saw me she hid her face. 

“Oh, don’t tell him,” she said. “ It will kill him.” 

“What is it, neighbors?” I cried. 

“ Nothing now, I hope—what’s that you have?” 

“A poor lost child,” said I; “I found it on the road. 
Take it, will you? I’ve turned faint.” And I lifted 
the sleeping thing and saw the face of my Dolly. 

It was my own darling, and none other. She had 
wandered out to meet papa and the doll, while the 
mother was at work, and they were lamenting her as one 
dead. I thanked heaven on my knees before them. It 
is not much of a story, neighbors, but I think of it often 
in the nights, and wonder how I could bear to live now 
if I had not stopped when I heard the cry for help 
upon the road, hardly louder than a squirrel’s chirp. 
That’s Dolly, yonder with her mother in the meadow, a 
girl worth saving—I think (but I’m her father, and par- 
tial, maybe) the prettiest thing this side the Mississippi. 


How a Woman Drives a Hen—Mobile Register 
When a woman has a hen to drive into the coop, she 
takes hold of her skirts with both hands, shakes them 
quietly at the delinquent, and says: “Shoo, there!” 
The hen takes one look at the object to assure herself 





‘that it is a woman, and then stalks majestically into the 


coop. A man doesn’t do it in that way. He goes out 
doors saying: “ It’s singular nobody can drive a hen but 
me! ”—and picking up a stick of wood, hurls it at the 
offending biped, and yells: “Get in there, you thief!” 
The hen immediately loses her reason, and dashes to the 
otherend of the yard. The man plunges after her. 
She comes back with her head down, her wings out, and 
followed by a miscellaneous assortment of stove wood, 
fruit cans, clinkers, and a very mad man in the rear. 
Then she skims under the barn, and over a fence or two, 
and around the house back to the coop again; all the 
while talking as only an excited hen can talk, and all the 
while followed by things convenient for throwing, and by 
a man whose coat is on the saw-buck, whose hat is on 
the ground, and whose perspiration is limitless. By this 
time the other hens have come out to take a hand in 
the debate, and help dodge missiles; the man vows that 
every hen on the place shall be sold at once, puts on 
his hat and coat, and goes down town The woman 
comes out, goes right to work and has every one of 
those hens housed and counted inside of two minutes. 
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PROSE POETRY—DREAMERS AND THEIR DREAMS 





Trifles—C. D. Linskill—Wilkesbarre Telephone 

No, I can not despise the day of small things, for I 
find the little, the weak, the small, the unknown and the 
unseen things are the strongest. Wonderful language 
that! where it says, “Faith is the substance.” Faith, 
that you cannot see, moves a granite mountain. Faith 
thus seems to be the arm that moves the hand that 
created mountains and set them down in front of the 
mighty waves of the sea, or placed their feet in slippers 
composed of rich, green valleys. 

Yes, little grains of sand bind the raging billows of 
old ocean and compel them to kneel and blanch and 
moan and die on our meadowy shores. 

The tiny, pure, soft and noiseless snow-flakes leave 
their birthplace, where Jehovah balances his clouds, and, 
falling, mantle a continent in robes of whiteness and 
bind mighty wheeled engines on the pal:, frozen brows 
of steel-clasped hills, and muffle and stay the roaring 
wheels, hoofs and feet of cities great in extent and vast 
in power and enterprise. 

The little hoar frost covers with banners of glory all 
the blue mountain ranges that lift their lofty heads 
throughout the romantic realms of Indian Summer. 


The Modern Palace—Same author 

I saw handsome men and women clad in silk, satin and 
purple, quaffing red wine at glittering fountains in marble 
palaces—palaces mellowed with gay velvet, softened with 
tinted lamb’s wool, lighted and warmed by agents invisi- 
ble, curtained with threaded dew-drops and mist, while 
the walls were frescoed with the masterpieces that have 
whitened the locks on the temples of genius; where ears 


‘ of rosewood and silver listen to the clink of gold and 


spoken words in places distant, dark and bright; where 
the rich, warm, flowing blood of famous vineyards glori- 
fies silver and glass; where crystal wands compelled light 
to reveal her royal, sun-dyed robe of many colors. 


An Elsmere Fantasia—D. Marshall—N. O. Democrat 

I dreamed a dream and saw therein a garden. 

Great chains of hills circled it, like the arms of a lover 
around a maiden in the sweetest hour of his passion. 
The sun by day placed upon each of these hills a crown 
of burning gold, and when the night came the moon 
would bind their brows with a coronet of wavy, tremu- 
lous pearls. Over it brooded a sky like the great out- 
spread wings of an angel. The sky was so blue that you 
would have said it was like sapphire, if it had not been 
shot through and tangled over with the gold of the sun- 
light, until it throbbed and danced and thrilled as the 
lights in the eyes of love. Million-colored flowers sailed 
their blossom argosies on the sea of air, and rover bees 
and nacre butterflies on jewel wings wafted by and rifled 
them of the honey hidden away in their odorous hearts. 

Now in this garden there dwelt a multitude of men, 
women and children, and the light of happiness flamed 
like gold from their brows, and their hearts were as fra- 
grant as a rose with the odors of joy. Sometimes when 
the wind still slept amid the flowers, this light on their 
brows would heighten, and then they would whisper they 
had heard sweet melody from the land of the dead. 

At night when the great darkness came down, and the 
air grew chill, and weird lights danced abroad, they 
would lay them down to rest in perfect peace, and point- 
ing to the thousands and thousands of stars that kept 


their silvered stations in the sky, they would say each star 
was the shining shield of an angel that some guardian 
power had sent to watch over them, and keep them. 

Sometimes death would steal into the garden, and 
snatch the roses of life from the cheeks of some of the 
fairest of the inhabitants; but their survivors only smiled 
wistfully, and putting sweet white blossoms in the cold 
folded hands would bury them under the sod, and would 
say they had gone to a garden more beautiful still. 

And in my dream I saw that the clothes of some of 
them were ragged and thin, and their limbs were wasted 
and worn; but they never seemed to notice this, but 
cried that they were the children of a king, and the in- 
heritors of the treasures of the universe. 

And behold! I saw on the outskirts of the garden a 
race of noble, sad-browed men and women, and though 
there were no walls around the garden, yet they could 
not pass in. Indeed, they declared that there was no 
garden, and that they who said they lived there were 
madmen and dreamers of dreams, who had listened to 
their own desires and hearts’ longings until they believed 
they had found a place where they were realized. “O 
beautiful sweet dreams!” they that dwelt on the out- 
skirts of the garden would cry; “you are indeed more 
precious than rubies; you are sweeter than the sweet 
red wine at the bridal feast; but your intoxicating sweet- 
ness shall never be bright on our desire-starved lips!” 

Sometimes to them would come a vision of the garden, 
and their feet, led by the golden sounds and the fair 
lights, would almost cross the impalpable barrier, but a 
low, small voice would cry out in their hearts: “ Will 
ye too be the slaves of dreams and superstition?” The 
vision would fade, the barrier would never be passed 

And, behold! in my dream I looked far away, out 
where the darkness was thick and clotted; where no 
flowers bloom, and where, under the red glare of the 
wintry moon, the dew gleamed and drifted like drops of 
blood. Sadness gnawed at the hearts of the miserable 
men that groped there, and when they buried their dead 
they flung the cold clay over the lips they once had 
kissed, and the glaring eyes they once had loved, and 
they wailed, “O, sweet lips, flowers shall bloom and re- 
bloom, years shall flame into gold and fade into dark- 
ness, and new suns shall laugh over new earths, but your 
music is hushed forever. We shall hear you no more. 
O beautiful eyes, that we kissed in our passion, that 
made a paradise of joy in our hearts, you never again 
shall gleam like summer stars, or flare like the jewels in 
the crown of a great king.” 

And, behold, these people also clamored that there 
was no garden, and they gibed at those who said they 
dwelt therein, and they cried out to them to leave the 
garden and come over and dwell in their dase, and if 
any one were fain to go into the garden they held him 
back with strong arms and clenched reasons. They 
would speak so confidently and so insinuatingly well that 
they would sometimes persuade some of those who were 
in the garden to leave it, and then, though the poor 
wanderers strove to enter again, the way was lost, and 
they sat down and wept bitterly in the blank darkness 
forever. And I turned round and I saw one who stood 
by my side, and cried out unto him, “Is the garden 
indeed a dream?” and he said, “I know not; but if it be 
a dream why waken the dreamers from their dreaming.” 
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Daudet’s last book, under the title of “ Souvenirs d’un 
Homme de Lettres,” may be considered as the second 
volume of “ Trente Ans de Paris.” It is made up, like 
the first, of articles that have already appeared in various 
French and Russian periodicals, or that have been yel- 
lowing since the days when they were written in the 
novelist’s manifold portfolios. Many of them bear evi- 
dent marks of the haste with which they were composed. 
The earliest in date are of impeachable workmanship, 
while the latest, vibrant as they are with the very life of 
Paris, are far from flawless. But who cares, outside of 
the Academy, whether Daudet writes in strict confor- 
mity to the rules of Vaugelas? His style is of the age— 
nervous, elliptic, trepidating. The phrases run staccato, 
with the rhythm of a telegraph instrument, often without 
a verb for half a page, but always’ coruscating with the 
color of rare epithets. Daudet writes with his nerves. 


* * * x * <a 

There are but few glimpses afforded throughout this 
book into the literary life of Paris. Daudet was a mem- 
ber of the Magny circle, thus known for its dinners 
given at the Restaurant Magny, where assembled such 
men as Renan, Taine, Gautier, Zola, Flaubert, and the 
brothers de Goncourt. Of the elder de Goncourt, who 
has survived his brother, Daudet gives a négligé portrait. 

“Edmond de Goncourt gathers together this morning 
at Auteuil a few intimates for the purpose of reading to 
them, before breakfast, his new novel. In his study 
I perceive, on opening the door, the robust neck and 
shoulders of Emile Zola, Ivan Turgenieff, colossal as a 
god of the north, and the delicate black mustache of the 
good editor Charpentier. Flaubert is missing: he broke 
his leg the other day; and, nailed down to an invalid’s 
chair, he is making Normandy resound with formidable 
Carthaginian oaths. ° . ° 

“Edmond de Goncourt, the master of the house, has 
the appearance of a man of 50. He is a Parisian, but 
of Lorraine extraction; the deportment of a Lorrainer, 
the finesse of a Parisian; gray hair of the gray of an old 
blonde, the air of an aristocrat and of a good fellow; 
the figure tall and straight, the nose of a hunting dog, of 
a gentleman fond of following the chase, and in his en- 
ergetic and pale face a perpetually saddened smile, a 
glance that sometimes lightens up, sharp as an en- 
graver’s needle. What will in that glance, what sadness 
in that smile! And while we laugh and talk, while 
Goncourt opens his drawers, arranges his papers, inter- 
rupting himself to show us some of his curious brochures, 
a knickknack came from far, while every one sits down 
and settles himself, a sudden emotion takes hold of me 
at the sight of the writing table, large and long, the fra- 
ternal table made for two, and where death one day 
came to sit as the third, taking away the younger brother 
and cutting short, brutally, that unique collaboration.” 


* * * * * * 

No anecdote in the book is better than that which 
Lafontaine, the comedian, told Daudet, and which the 
latter repeats in his inimitable way. It is a drama in 
itself. Lafontaine, then a mere supernumerary, used to 
appear in the same play as the great Frederick Lemaitre, 
who took a fancy to the young man and adopted him as 
his pupil. He was wont to take him to his rooms after 
the play, treat him to a little supper, and make him re- 
hearse an imaginary scene under his critical eyes. 





* Condensed from a review in the New York Times. 


“ Lafontaine has often told me of one of those impro- 
vised scenes. ‘Here,’ said Frederick, rolled upon his 
divan, ‘you are a little clerk, married three years ago. 
* * * ‘To-day is the birthday of your wife, whom 
youadore. * * * Inher absence you have prepared 
for her a banquet, a surprise, a good little supper like 
this one. * * * And suddenly, while setting the 
table, you discover a letter, by which you learn that you 
have been shamefully deceived. * * * Try to make 
me weep with that. * * * Go on.’ Lafontaine 
goes vivaciously to work, sets his table conscientiously, 
without cheating—for Frederick would not compromise 
on the question of accessories—places his bouquet in 
the centre of the table, with little smiles and tear-mois- 
tened glances, then, trembling with impatience and joy, 
opens a drawer, where his present is locked up, finds a 
letter, reads it and utters a terrible cry, in which he tries 
to throw all the despair of his vanished happiness! 

“* Between you and me, I was rather proud of my cry,’ 
used to say Lafontaine, laughing at the remembrance 
of his misadventure. I thought it true, hearty, sincere; 
I had almost made myself weep when uttering it. * * 
Ah! well, yes! * * * Instead of the compliments 
that I expected, a formidable kick on the end of 
my backbone! * * * I was not over angry, as I 
was accustomed to the manners of my master; but it 
was his criticism that especially struck me: “ What, you 
wretch, you love your wife above all in the world, you 
believe in her absolutely, ab-so-lu-te-ly, and here at the 
first reading you see, you understand, you believe all 
that this bit of paper tells you! * * * Is it possi- 
ble? Now go and sit over there, and see me distill my 
poison.” Whereupon he himself resumes the scene, 
opens the drawer: “Hullo! a letter!” He turns it in 
his fingers, turns it over again, glances over it without 
understanding, pushes it back in the drawer and contin- 
ues to set his table. “All the same, it’s queer, that let- 
ter!” He takes it up again, reads it more at length, 
then, shrugging his shoulders, throws it on the table. 
“No, it isn’t true, it’s impossible. She will explain 
everything on her return.” But how his hands tremble 
while he gives the finishing touches to his table! And 
always his eyes on the letter. At last he can stand it no 
longer, he must read it again. This time he has under- 
stood, a sob rises in his throat, suffocates him. He falls 
on a chair moaning. It was, it appears, admirable to 
see the features of the great comedian contract a little 
more at each new perusal. You followed the effects of 
the poison as his eyes absorbed it. Then, once pos- 
sessed by his own emotion, Frederick, carried away, 
continued the scene. A spasm through all his body, a 
bloodthirsty look toward the door. His wife had just 
come in. He let her approach him without moving, and 
suddenly sprang up, terrifying, the letter in his hand: 
“Read.” Then, before she had answered, guessing by 
the terror on the woman’s face that it was true, that the 
letter had not lied, he reeled around two or three times, 
like a drunken beast, tried to cry out, but could not, 
and always loving, even in his rage, wanting to wreak on 
something that was not his wife the furious itching to 
kill with which his hands tingled, he madly seized the 
table with both fists and sent it rolling to the other end 
of the room, with the lamp, the crockery, and everything 
on it falling with a crash upon the floor.’” 
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MR. MAX—A LITTLE GERMAN LOVE STORY* 





It is like heaven to Greta, this quiet and rest with the 
dear Frau Merz and all the children, though you or I 
could see neither among that noisy crew of six—four big 
boys, then Linchen, and Hede, all to be washed, dressed, 
mended for, and taught. But Greta loves children, and 
then there is Mr. Max. 

Mr. Max is Frau Merz’s brother, a big yellow-haired 
giant, broad shouldered and kind, who frowns on the 
children when their spirits grow too high, threatens to 
lock them up in his big press and call ogres to eat them; 
who is never too busy to set an easy chair for Greta, 
pass her the knitting that is always at hand, and smooth 
all the, rough places, till after a while it becomes sécond 
nature for Greta to. turn to Mr. Max when she wants 
anything, and again when she gets it. 

Frau Merz smiles but says nothing. Greta is a dear, 
love-worthy girl, and will make Max a good wife. It 
had been a cause for dread that he might love some dif- 
ferent girl, who would take him away and break up the 
sweet home life. Greta is already one of them, and 
when Max returns from America, there will be a quiet 
wedding, the young people will settle down near them 
and all will go on as before. 

So it is with a pleased, satisfied smile that Frau Merz 
greets her brother, as he runs up her steps the day be- 
fore he sails, intent on securing his bride. He tells her 
she has drawn a pretty picture, but one not easy to paint. 
The little Greta may refuse him. 

Refuse him! refuse Mr. Max! Then the ungrateful 
little coquette shall go about her business, and the dear 
children grow up dunces! As if such husbands grew on 
every bush for a little governess to pick—and much 
more, till the swallows fly from the windows in terror. 

They fly back the next morning to help say good bye 
to the traveler, and see Frau Merz with her arm round 
Greta’s waist— Greta, who is trying to look unhappy, 
like a well-regulated maiden parting from her betrothed. 
Yes, her betrothed, for there had been a half hour in 
the schoolroom last night, at the end of which Greta 
found Max’s ring on her finger, and his kiss on her lips. 

And now Frau Merz is promising to keep the little 
bride safely till he can return and claim her, and all the 
while Greta is perfectly sure she does not love Mr. Max 
half as much as he does her, and that she will chiefly 
miss him when the children are unmanageable. 

Frau Merz is very tearful for many days after Max’s 
departure, and often does Greta in her own heart con- 
gratulate herself that she does not love Max. Why, she 
would be worn thin if she laid awake worrying over 
every wind that blew, and wondering if the ship had not 
met an iceberg and been wrecked. She never lost a 
night’s sleep—not she. It will be time enough to think 
about Max when she marries him, as of course she in- 
tends to do, but for the present, she is not in love with 
him, and she is glad of it. 

And now he is coming home, and the bride is think- 
ing little of her husband, and much of her pretty clothes, 
and house linen. Frau Merz has been more than kind; 
but the generous gifts have been given with a wonder 
that so much is said of “my house,” and so little of 
“my husband,” and just when the thought has made her 
thoroughly uncomfortable, and disposed to be short with 





* Translated for Current Literature from the Berlin Tagblatt 
by Miss J. M. Burgoyne. 


Greta, comes word that the vessel has gone down in sight 
of land, with all on board. 
* * % # * * 

No! this is not the little widowed bride whose sobs 
are so heart rending. It is Frau Merz, and she is crying 
her heart out on Greta’s shoulder; she is telling every 
one what a dear brother he was. 

“Yes, and you,” she says, “have not shed a tear! you 
did not love him, my poor dead brother! ” 

“No, I did not love him,” says Greta, and goes quietly 
from the room. Quietly from the room, and quietly 
into her own, quietly closes the door, looks around, and 
sits quietly down in her arm chair. Max gave her the 
chair; she must often be tired after teaching. His 
thoughtfulness was always first for her. In their own 
home she will have the right to be first. Their own 
home! Dear Heaven! there will be no home She 
sees Max the day he sailed; she hears him say, “ Good 
bye, little wife! when I come again, I will take you for 
my own, and we will never be separated again . 
Life with Max, his strong arm between her and every 
trial! Life alone, to battle for herself against the world, 
Max’s tender admiration of all her hands have done—a 
stranger’s not Max’s kisses. 

If Frau Merz could see Greta now. She is face down 
on the little white bed and her sobs are choking. There 
is no use living any more; she must be alone all her life. 
She would have been so proud of Max, hjs home would 
have been all that he looked for, and she so true a wife. 
He would have been so glad to come to her when the 
day was over: she could see the cosy room in which she 
would wait for him. She would have ona soft, warm 
dress, made as he loved, to show her white throat, and 
he would take her in his arms, hold her close and tell 
her his life is complete,—and as the years go on, and 
they stand hand-in-hand by a cradle Oh! it is a 
girl’s happy picture, but drawn on a slate, and a sponge 
has been passed over it, leaving the slate blank, and wet, 
so that no other picture can be drawn there. Greta 
knows her own heart now, and it is desolate. 

There are days to be lived through before forgetful- 
ness can come, days that are only miserable intervals 
between wretched nights, when Greta goes over and over 
in her mind the past year, and tries to hold on to the 
happy memories that will slip away from her as sand 
runs through the fingers. 

So the spring time comes. It has been only two 
months since Max was lost, but oh! how long to Greta! 
Frau Merz soon finds out how it is with the girl, and 
every day the two grow more to each other. She begins 
to take comfort in her children, plans for their Summer, 
and takes some of the good of life. Not so with Greta! 
there is always an ache at her heart, and a mist over her 
sunshine. She is in very truth a widow. 

One day she is sitting alone (Greta loves to sit alone 
now, she can better think of Max). There is a sound 
of feet in the hall, a rush, a cry from Frau Merz, and her 
Max is at her side,—her Max, who was picked up after 
the wreck by a whaling ship, and carried half around the 
world—her Max, who missed her so, and now holds her 
close as if he would make up for all he had lost. 

And Greta’s heart—that learned to know itself only 
when broken? The healing is all done before the phy- 
sician has said ever a word. 
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A Digestive Duel—F. S. Saltus—The Table 

The following lines appeared in the Paris Figaro of 
Dec. 12th, 186—, exciting the legitimate curiosity of all 
the idle, gossiping, dolce far niente inhabitants, by their 
brevity and mystery: 

‘‘Last evening, at a private reception given by the charming 
and talented actress, Mlle. M. D , of the ‘ Bouffes,’ the young 
Count Gaston d’Avray, well known in our highest circles as a most 
amiable and accomplished gentleman, threw a glass of Moét in the 
face of Duke Albert de la Rive. No reason was given for this 
unexpected occurrence. Cards were exchanged between the two 
parties, and it is rumored that the honor of the fair hostess herself 
is compromised in this lamentable affair. A bientdt les détails.” * * 

Having been present myself at the altercation that 
arose on that memorable evening, I feel particularly 
pleased to be able to elucidate a matter which has 
hitherto remained enigmatical to the Parisian scandal- 
brewers, and which even the ubiquitous, prying Figaro 
has ever been incapable of divining. The morning after 
the supper, Duke Albert de la Rive’s seconds presented 
themselves at Count Gaston’s hotel, and having been 
ushered into his private sitting-room, tendered him an 
unsealed missive, stamped with the Ducal crest, the con- 
tents of which ran as follows: 

‘“*MonstEuR LE ComTE: As lover of Marguerite, you have 
acted in the most despicable manner. Such things should have 
been concealed. You also insulted me grossly, and-—————— 
stupidly. The satisfaction I desire from you, and which the gentle- 
men who bring you this note are authorized to claim, is that you 
should place yourself at my disposal this evening at 8 P. M. pre- 
cisely, to meet me at the Café Anglais, where we will sup together 
in room No. 7, and as I know, Monsieur le Comte, that you are a 
fine eater, I demand of you to accept my challenge, to wit, that we 
shall eat and drink until death ensues for oneof us. * * * * 
Good stomachs will tell—gz’ en pensez-vous? Foil-thrusts, pistol- 
balls, and all such barbarous instruments lacerate the flesh, destroy 
one’s equanimity of mind, and upset one’s system, besides hurting 
atrociously—an excellent repast will be more palatable.” 

“Gentlemen, you can inform your friend, the Duke, 
that I will hold myself at his disposition at the hour 
named, and that Mile. M. D herself will honor 
our meeting with her presence.” 

At eight o’clock three persons sat down to table in an 
elegant and sumptuously furnished “ cabinet particulier” 
of the best Boulevard Restaurant; five minutes later 
three dozen Ostendes, accompanied by two bottles of 
amber-tinted Chablis vieux, were placed before the 
guests, and the discreet gargon disappeared, leaving two 
deadly enemies in face of each other, and a smiling but 
bewildered woman between them. 

“T am so very glad that everything has ended in such 
a satisfactory way,’ observed the young actress. “My 
Roéderer is too strong for you, I think, Gaston,” she 
added playfully; “hereafter I will tell Jacques only to 
pour you out two glasses. You had no idea how heady 
it was. And then Monsieur le Duc acted so very com- 
posedly. You are too rash entirely, mon cher.” 

“Well, I avow,” replied Gaston, as he finished his 
oysters, “I was rather flushed. But the Duke and I are 
above such trifling peccadillos. By the way, De la Rive, 
how do you find these bivalves? Rather copperish, 
heh? Well, really, I prefer them to the American and 
the English natives, for I confess I find a certain savor 
to them unequalled by any foreign oyster. Washed 
down by this royal Chablis, I frankly think I could swal- 
low another dozen. Waiter!” 

“By the way, how charming Schneider is in Barbe 


















Bleue. What a hit that cher Offenbach has made. Why, 
Schneider’s impersonation of Boulotte is simply admira- 
ble; so artless yet bold; so broad, without a tinge of 
vulgarity. Positively delicious, that woman. I enjoyed 
my evening wonderfully.” 

“Ves, indeed, Duke. 
in the coulisses of The Varietés. 
hopes for a two hundred nights’ run. Thanks to Dupuis 
and Schneider the piece will last They say that the 
Prince of Wales is very Ah! here is the fish.” 

At this moment the garcon entered, bearing a superb 
sole au gratin, while- the butler, aproned and ready with 
his corkscrew, placed a bottle of 1837 Chateau Yquem 
beside the appetizing dish. 

“What were you alluding to?” said the actress. 

“Oh, nothing; a mere stage fotin; some behind-scene 
scandal. Duke, allow me to pour you out some of this 
golden nectar. Fine aroma. You, as an enologist, will 
find it exquisite, and appreciate it, too. It was recom- 
mended to me by my friend, Ernest Hendaye. You re- 
member him? Poor fellow, he was killed at Solferino. 
Splendid artist. Landscape painter of great merit. 
Curse the Austrian bullets. Here’s to you.” 

So saying, he quaffed off his glass and finished, scru- 
pulously, the generous portion of sole, placed before him 
by his gastronomical adversary. 

“This fish,” said Marguerite, “is not up to the Café 
Anglais standard; what it lacks I cannot tell.” 

“Lemon, perhaps,” said Gaston. “But I assure you 
it is delicious, and I will refer to the Duke, whose fond- 
ness for fish is proverbial at the club. I believe he 
descended into the Maélstrém with his yacht after a 
Norwegian salmon; and his treatise on piscatorial mat- 
ters in general could not have been better.” 

“No, no, Madam, Gaston exaggerates. Besides, I 
would not take upon myself the liberty of criticizing 
your excellent taste; but I really find this dish worthy 
of the cordon bleu attached to the restaurant, succulent 
and well flavored in the extreme; however, you know 
they say De gustibus non dis—” 

“Come, come, no Latin, Duke. The greatest wrong 
aman can have towards women, sometimes, is to be in 
the right. But I will capitulate. But what is this?” 
“Ris de veau a la Jardiniere,’ said a spruce, liveried 


I met Meilhac the other night 
Sanguine fellow, he 








garcon. “What wine, gentlemen?” 

“ Margeaux.” 

“Well, what is the news of the week, Duke?” con- 
tinued the fair comdédienne. “Any new conquests. Is it 


really true that Cora intends to make her début in Orphée 
aux Enfers. Come, drop this taciturnity and tell me all 
you know. Why, I declare, how you do eat to-night! 
Are you famished? You don’t ea¢; you devour.” 

“T rode in the Bois this morning to try my new mare, 
Fanny; the ride sharpened my appetite. As to your 
other questions, Mademoiselle,” answered the Duke, 
tossing off a small glass of claret, “I must find my breath 
to reply. Conquests I have few. My Don Juanic days 
are over. I am but a cruel and bitter old skeptic now.” 

“Pugh!” retorted Marguerite. “A man of thirty-five, 
an artist, a millionaire, cynical! Ha! ha! you are con- 
cealing some ‘ donne fortune.’ Tell me, is she pretty?” 

“No, I am serious, Mile. I abjure the fair sex pro 


tem. I find woman perfidious as the waves. An English 
poet said something to that effect, I believe.” 
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“Perfidious as the waves! Well, I agree,” iaughed 
Marguerite; “but men are good swimmers, you know.” 
* You are facetious, Mademoiselle. But, nevertheless, 
I no longer believe in women; and in their virtue, less.” 

“Oh, horrible!” exclaimed the actress. “ Why?” 

“ Well, to preserve a precious object, it must be used 
as little as possible. Is not that so?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, apply that aphorism to virtue.” 

“ But, Count, you are not eating. Allow me. Here 
comes a ‘Chateaubriand aux petits pois’ that looks su- 
perbly. Suppose, Mademoiselle, that we postpone our 
psychological and abstract discussion upon virtue till 
that of the old Béaune, has been investigated?” 

“As you will, Duke, only I shall make a desperate 
struggle, I warn you, to sustain the honor of my sex.” 

“A discomfiture from such a fair adversary would 
delight me, Mademoiselle.” * ° * 

“Louis XV! Louis XV! Duke—old school,” laughed 
Gaston, helping himself to a salmis just brought in. 
“ By the way, what has become of Charles Donnay?” 

“T can’t say, my friend; the last I heard of him was 
that he worked with Rochefort. Did you see his last 
‘Lanterne?’ Admirably sarcastic it was too—keen and 
cutting as an Alep blade. The fellow will get in trouble 
before long. Mark my words. But he yearns for repu- 
tation. His talent justifies his ambition. But as a cam 
arade 1 prefer him toa politician. What a charming, 
sociable, witty conversationist! Badinguet will seize on 
him yet. Troublesome days in store for France.” 

“Oh, bah! Duke; how do you know? Mere rumors. 
I defy the most clever statesman to predict the future cf 
France six months ahead.” 

“Of France, I agree; but not of Paris. Paris and 
France differ radically. [The waiter here appeared, 
bringing a perdris aux truffes,a gem of culinary art.] 
Politics, like religion, are nebulous. Such a discussion 
would lead us to the morning, besides annoying Made- 
moiselle; and as I have a great treat in store for you, we 
will leave politics aside.” 

“ A treat, you say?” 

“ Yes—macaroni @ la Solferino—in due time.” 

“ Why, is that anything particularly regal? ” 

“Quite a novelty in Paris, I believe; a delicious dish.” 

* How is it served?” 

“Oh, simply enough. Macaroni, cooked with toma- 
toes, scraped Gruyére, onions, and finely-chopped ham.” 

“What a mixture!” said Marguerite. 

“No; it appears that after the battle of Solferino, the 
Emperor and his aides de camp, with General Fleury, 
were detained in some old deserted, bullet-shattered cot, 
near the field of battle, and that they were obliged to 
find their own dinner. So Fleury poked about, and, 
after a diligent search, found some macaroni, a piece of 
stale cheese, and some onions and tomatoes in the gar- 
den; so he made an amalgam of the materials, chopped 
up everything together, and put it in a pot on the fire, 
stirring it around with his sword. The J/a¢ was pro- 
nounced excellent, and now it is all the rage here.” 

The dinner now progressed rapidly—entrées after 
entrées, partridges, chickens, quail, venison, vegetables, 
roast after roast, laved in the choicest brands of Bur- 
gundy and Bordeaux. Salads, entreméts and lesser deli- 
cacies, aided the rivals to empty bottle upon bottle of 
Roéderer, changing, from time to time, to redolent Geis- 
enheimer or sweet Tokai. Nesselrode puddings, ge/¢ées 
au Madre, creams, meringues, fruits, and sherbets fol- 
lowed each other in vertiginous succession. Grave 
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infractions to the established laws of a sociable supper 
were made; but both ate voraciously, and paid no at- 
tention to the remarks of the actress, while Paxarete, 
Peralta and Asti were drunk, ad infinitum, over twenty 
varied desserts. Marguerite, sole witness to this strange 
display of brutal gormandizing, began to suspect that 
something was wrong, although the general conversation 
was of the lightest and most brilliant style, until the 
adversaries began to show signs of repletion and fatigue. 
Flushed by wines and rich food, Gaston breathed heav.- 
ily, but, notwithstanding, bravely finished a large ome- 
lette au rhum, which was pronounced so palatable that 
another larger one was ordered. 

“ Here's to your good wishes, Duke,” said Marguerite, 
attempting a smile, and sipping lingeringly at her glass. 

“ You compromise yourself, mademoiselle.” 

Gaston grinned. 

“You are witty, Duke.” 

“Not at all. Everything witty in the world has been 
said or written a thousand times, but always appears 
new, people only remembering what is stupid. My 
feeble attempts have but the charm of being @ frofos.” 

“T think before our Mocha, Gaston, we could do jus- 
tice to a paté de gibier or de foie gras. What say you?” 

“ Volontiers,” muttered the young Count, who, crimson 
and purple in the face, tottered tu the window and re- 
mained a second breathing the cool morning air. 

The viand was brought, and the Count, apparentiy 
relieved, began to partake of it. Scarcely a minute had 
elapsed, after having put the first morsel to his mouth, 
when he gave a faint, half-stifled cry, and fell backwards 
upon the carpet, dragging with him a half-finished glass 
of Spanish wine. * ° a ° 

What passed subsequently was not narrated by the 
actress, but two hours later, when the door of the private 
apartment was broken in by the alarmed restaurateur, 
the bodies of Duke Albert de la Rive and Count Gaston 
d’Avray were found choked to death, and Mlle. M. D 

stretched upon the sofa, incapable of uttering a syl- 
lable, her jeweled hand driven into the wall by a dirk 
—two inches below the bell-tassel. 
Eating by the Alphabet—Buffalo Express 

“Have you got anything here beginning with ‘k’ 
that’s good to eat?’’ inquired a new customer at a well 
known local delicacy market. ‘“ How will pickled kidneys 
answer?” replied the clerk after a moment’s thought. 
“First rate. Give me adozen cans. The kitten’s life 
is saved,” exclaimed the strange patron with enthusiasm. 
“T told my wife,” he continued, “that if I failed to send 
home a kangaroo, dead or alive, before 2 o’clock I 
should expect to find the kitten served up for supper in 
the latest Chinese style. But your happy thought saves 
her. You see we all got tired of eating the same things 
day after day, and so last month we agreed that during 
December we would eat up (or rather down) the alpha- 
bet, taking one letter a day, with bread, potatoes, tea 
and coffee thrown in as staples. So December 1 we in- 
augurated the dietary system, with a bill of fare consist- 
ing of apples in many forms, apricots pickled, asparagus, 
almonds and the staples. The next day’s menu was 
beef, beets, beans, biscuits, buttermilk, bacon and bon- 
bons. The following day we feasted on chicken, codfish 
balls, clams, celery, cucumbers (50 cents each), crabs, 
cheese, cake, crackers, crullers, carrots, canned currants, 
canned cherries, citrons, cider, catsup and candy. And 
so it has gone on. The fifth day would have been a 
fast day had it not been for eggs, but we made an Easter 
of it. Yesterday we dined, breakfasted and supped 
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chiefly on jellies. To-day your kidney suggestion saves 
us from starvation, while to-morrow we will grow fat on 
liver, lamb, lobster, lettuce, etc. A queer thing about 
our new food departure is the number of things it has 
put in our mouths which we never thought of before.” 
Perfect Food, Perfect Service—The Queen 
Barbarians eat; highly civilized people know how to 
dine, and of them only a thoughtful minority. Looking 
back over ten years, writes Ernest Hart to a London 
paper, I can recognize a distinct advance in London 


dinner parties—not due, I think, to any individual influ- | 


ence, but to general growth in cosmopolitan experience, 
a nicer attention to the minor arts of life, and a general 
advance in artistic perception. The table is more full 
of colox, and the decoration frequently betrays thought, 
and sometimes—though too rarely—originality. The 
banal repetition of the insipid sweetbread, the tasteless 
vol-au-vent, the pasty quenelle, the sticky jelly, the 
blotting-paper blanc-mange, the perennial Nesselrode ice 
pudding, the rasping cheese straw which pervaded the 
pretentious but wearisome dinner party of the prosper- 
ous bourgeois are giving way to, say, clear soup, flying 
angles, bouchées & la reine, a “gigot Breton,” a dish of 
truffes au naturel, a jambon de Montanche cooked in 
champagne, with cardoons & la méelle, a dish of ortolans, 
a bashawed lobster, an aspic of foie gras, and devilled 
Bath biscuits, Viennese ices, fruit shaped, and each with 
its proper flavor, or glacé au feu. Ten of us enjoyed a 
dinner of this sort lately, and we agreed that we were 
grateful that there was a sense of novelty in the com- 
bination which added to the charm of very pleasant 
company, and good cooking and pretty service. We sat 
at a round table covered with a cloth of hand-woven 
linen, having broad insertions of old Rhodian lace. In 
the centre was a Japanese foukusa of the seventeenth 
century, richly embroidered with gold, and. on and 
around this stood a profusion of vases, koros and kylins 
in precious Chinese porcelain of the old turquoise 
crackle, dating from the Ming and Kienlong dynasties. 
The unartistic and stiff dinner napkin—an ugly object, 
generally, but senselessly paraded on the table—was 
replaced by Oriental rose-water towels of soft fabric, 
embroidered in blue and gold, such as abound in the 
bazaars at Constantinople (whence they had been ob- 
tained), and which might easily be made popular in 
England. The flowers were yellow; the dinner service 
of old Nankin blue and white; the glass, Myrrhine and 
Venetian; the sweetmeats, cold hors d’ceuvres, were in 
small rectangular dishes of old turquoise-blue crackle. 
The company included an ambassador with his young 
wife, an African traveller just returned from the Cam- 
eroons, two eminent doctors, two members of the Punch 
staff, the best contralto in Europe, who~was not ashamed 
to sing after dinner, a Tory editor, and a Home Rule 
M. P. The company was as “full of color” as the din- 
ner table, and the evening was a success. At another 
dinner the key-note of the decorations was Japanese. 
The centre of the table was filled with very low dwarf 
palms (which did not obstruct the view), banked up with 
filmy ferns. Among them were disposed some rare old 
Satsuma and Imari figures, and almost hidden among 
the ferns were quaint little bronzes; a long articulated 
dragon in repoussé iron just lifted his quaintly mous- 
tached head and gaping jaws from among the fern, and 
a bronze lobster by Miochin was lost in a little cave of 
moss. The menu holders were painted in Japan from 
designs by Hokusai, and the knives were mounted in 
Japanese dagger handles in shakudo, shibuichia and 
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“haricot” bronze, damascened with gold and silver— 
veritable pictures in precious metal, such as only the 
artists of the Land of the Rising Sun know how to pro- 
duce. The society was mainly political, and would have 
been dull but for the presence of a poet, who is also a 
consummate man of the world, and of a northern phi- 
losopher who is a wit. The menu was well thought out, 
and with elements of novelty, among them Russian 
soup, fried fillets of turbot, and a sterlet roe deer, with 
cherry sauce. An “octave dinner” party, which was in- 
teresting because chiefly composed of remarkable men 
above the age of fifty, was given in a picturesque studio, 
wholly lighted by reflection from lamps hung in front of 
pictures by Leighton, Alma-Tadema, Albert Moore and 
Burne-Jones. The table was covered with hand-woven 
linen decorated with pale indigo Kells embroideries in 
crysanthemums and paullownia leaves. The porcelain 
was of blue and white Sévres china, and the centre- 
pieces of old Wedgewood. The host was a bachelor, 
and the guests male. The leading features of the menu 
were hare soup, souche of flounders and crimped salmon 
from Christchurch (brought alive to London), Pomera- 
nian goose breasts, roe-deer venison, Styrian poulards, 
sorbets glacés, croutes d’ananas and marrow on toast. 
A very charming dinner, to which five of the prettiest 
women in London, and as many of the most brilliant 
diplomats had been gathered (the year before last) was 
served in blue and white. The centrepieces were choice 
specimens of old Nankin, disposed along the middle of 
a long table, on a table centre of lustrous blue linen, 
embroidered by Irish hands with sprays of hawthorn, and 
filled with a profusion of white flowers. Each lady had 
a bouquet of white orchids, in fan-shaped blue and white 
porcelain holders. The service was chiefly in gold plate. 
There was a zither concert in the next room, which I 
thought objectionable, but the ladies liked it. The menu 
included a purée of chicken and clear, salmon trout au 
St. Germain (as at the Pavilion d’Henri Quatre), a buis- 
son d’écrevisses from Berlin (red finger cloths were pro- 
vided, but not used), Egyptian quails stuffed with truffles, 
canetons de Rouen aux navets, a wild turkey (sent by an 
American millionaire) with celery sauce, and some 
broiled Rock Island oysters. A tisane of champagne 
was served all through dinner, and with the dessert some 
imperial Tokay. The confectionery was elaborate, and 
perhaps too fanciful; but it pleased the eye, and was 
pronounced by the ladies to be “ too lovely for anything.” 
The Austrian Pergugsite System—Chambers's Journal 

Nothing except the linen, plate, china, and glass is 
ever served twice at the Court tables; but the full 
meaning of this cannot well be grasped by anybody who 
has not seen the system at work. Some of the servants 
have as their perquisites the bottles which have come up 
to the dining-room but have not been uncorked; others, 
the uncorked bottles; and others again the wine that 
remains in the glasses. Therefore it is the interest of 
one set of servants to keep the glasses full; of another 
set to draw as many corks as possible, while parting with 
as little wine as they can; and of a third set to draw 
corks sparingly. The result is that often a great deal 
of unseemly whispering and nudging goes on at the 
sideboards. As regards the food, too, there are different 
orders of claimants for perquisites;“ one man having a 
vested interest in the joints, another in the poultry, a 
third in the sweet dishes, and so on. Then there are 
the men to whom the wax candles belong, and these 
naturally make a rush to blow out the candles the 
moment the last guest has walked out of the room. 
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Altogether, this system of perquisites causes the imperial 
banquets to be served in double-quick time, so that the 
longest of them seldom lasts beyond three-quarters of 
an hour. The Emperor’s dining hour is 5 o’clock; but 
it is etiquette for the guests to arrive a clear half hour 
beforehand. After dinner coffee and cigars are served 
in a smoking room; the Emperor lingers about a quarter 
of a hour, and the guests separate soon after 6:30. But 
another curious result of the perquisite system is this— 
that the court servants make open traffic of the imperial 
leavings. Incredible as it may sound, there is a base- 
ment corridor in the palace which is like a bazaar full of 
shops. Here not only the keepers of small hotels and 
restaurants, but the cooks of many ladies belonging to 
the second-class official world, come to buy cold meats, 
pastry, sweetmeats, wines, and candles. There is one 
sort of Tokay which can only be bought from the Court 
servants, as none is made except for the Emperor; it is 
to be presumed, however, that the uncorked bottles of 
champagne and other fine wines are generally sold by 
the dozen, and must form a substantial perquisite. 
A Few Culinary Oddities—English Rare-Bits 

Cookery, though universal, is by no means the same 
the world over, and a study of the culinary department 
of the various nations is decidedly interesting. Our 
own table would present to the Dyak as curious a spec- 
tacle as his feast would be to us, and we would never 
accustom our tastes to the bill of fare which the Celes- 
tials daily consult. Shark fins dried are sold in every 
Chinese meat shop. They are the fins of the white 
shark, and the best bring nearly 16s. a pound. When 
raw, this eatable resembles whalebone, but boiling re- 
duces it to a glutinous substance, which the Celestial 
considers a delicacy. Rich Chinamen revel in dishes of 
bird-nest soup, which is a luxury the poor cannot enjoy. 
The material before cooking resembles gravel more than 
anything vegetable, and tastes a little like gum arabic. 
The birds form it by masticating a sort of seaweed, and 
the nest when finished is transparent and dissolves 
readily. Chinamen obtain this luxury from Java. The 
Samoans have a dish called “ palolo,” which rises from 
the bottom of the sea to the surface. It is composed 
of countless thousands of worms allied to the Nereid 
family. They vary in length from an inch toa yard, and 
exhibit every conceivable color as they wriggle and twist 
on the waves. Whole villages of Samoans go out in 
boats to collect this native dainty,,and the feast that fol- 
lows is one of the great festivities. “ Palolo” is wrapped 
in bread-fruit leaves and cooked in ovens. It makes its 
appearance from the sea so regularly that the inhabi- 
tants of the Fiji group call October and November little 
and great Palolo, it being first seen during the first- 
named month, but reaches its plentitude in November. 
Among the African tribes the Bakalai are fond of a dish 
which they style njavi. It is neither fowl, fish, nor beast, 
but is prepared from the seeds of the njavi, which is one 
of the largest trees of the country. No American would 
accept a second invitation to dine on njavi, the flavor of 
which is said to resemble that of scorched lard. The 
Bakalai are great meat-eaters, and for savages are the 
cleanliest of cooks. Ostrich eggs form one of the staple 
articles of Bushman‘diet. He is not particular how they 
are served, and the age of the egg is seldom questioned. 
Roasted in the fires of the kraal, or eaten raw, as they 
often are, they never get below being a dainty to the 
diner. The bird itself is eaten as well as its produce, 
and some parts of it are said by travelers to form a dish 
fit to be set before a king. Reade, in his Savage 
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Africa, says that a Bushman can enjoy anything, from 
roasted elephant foot to a grilled serpent, which latter is 
one of the queer dishes among them. Speaking of ele- 
phant’s foot takes us naturally to the Kaffirs, where this 
dish is the crowning triumph of their bill of fare. Night 
is the time generally selected by the Kaffir for the en- 
joyment of this prime luxury. Other portions of the 
elephant are eaten with great gusto, but the feet are 
esteemed the delicacies of the feast. A hole is dug in 
the ground, and a fire made on the bottom. It is 
allowed to burn down to a heap of coals, which are 
scraped out by the cooks. When the oven has been 
freed of embers, the foot is rolled into it, and covered 
with twigs and green leaves. After this the hot,embers 
are replaced, and a roaring fire started over the heap. 
In this manner the foot is baked, and when the fire has 
burned low the contents of the oven are lifted out by 
several men and the feast opens. Travelers who have 
feasted with the Kaffirs on occasions of this kind have 
paid glowing compliments to their cookery. The natives 
are said to love elephant foot next to the marrow taken 
from the leg bones of the giraffe or eland, but the prep- 
aration of this food does not afford the enjoyment which 
is associated with the dish we have described. I know 
of no people who get oysters from trees but the Mandin- 
goes, through whose country flow the Senegal and Gam- 
bia rivers. The bivalves are taken from the branches, 
to which they attach themselves during high tide. Here 
is a Mandingo bill of fare, which Reade, the explorer, 
leaves on record for the amusement of the curious— 
“Then followed,” he says, “gazelle cutlets 4 la papi- 
lotte; two small monkeys, served cross-legged, and with 
liver sauce on toast; stewed iguana, which was much 
admired; a dish of roasted crocodile’s eggs; some slices 
of smoked elephant (from the interior), a few agreeable 
plates of fried locusts, land crabs, and other crustacee; 
the breasts of mermaid or manatee, the grand bonne- 
bouche of the repast; some boiled alligator, and some 
hippopotamus steaks.” While this dinner does not 
equal in courses some of the elaborate feasts of civilized 
lands, certainly no one will say that it lacked variety. 
Lotus seeds form one of the most common dishes known 
to the Barri of Central Africa. The pods when gathered 
are bored and strung on reeds, and hung in the sun for 
drying, after which they get to the table. Along the 
Upper Nile another wing of the Barri tribe bleed their 
cattle monthly, and cook the blood with their flour and 
meal. They esteem this a luxury, eaten with great relish. 
Breakfast witha Tartar Khan—The Heart of Asia 

The dishes are very varied, as are the condiments and 
the dessert. We try dish after dish, not without a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction. There are pistachio-nuts, 
skim-milk, cheese, onions, pimentoss pomegranate-seeds 
from the Mazendéran, fowls, kabad (roast mutton), 
ragout of mutton with sauce and dry rice, mutton-broth 
with green peas, pheasants roasted in oil, palao with 
saffron, dates, raisins, pomegranates, and stewed prunes. 
All these dishes are served anyhow, and with no fixed 
order, so that the disciples of Brillat-Savarin would have 
a fit if they saw us eating all together the dishes which 
are supposed to be spoiled by mixing. We eat on un- 
concernedly, and I must confess that, for my own part, 
I had a little of everything, and found it very good. 
Life in the open gives one an appetite, and then in 
traveling one soon acquires a barbarian palate. We 
wash down our breakfast with some white wine of Enzeli, 
which is nothing but brandy, with an addition of water. 
The cousin of the Khan and his brother-in-law prefer 
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the brandy, because it is stronger; and before the meal 
is over, the former staggers to his feet and disappears, 
leaning for support upon two of the attendants. The 
host smiles with satisfaction. There is a good deal of 
laughing and joking at the table, and the Khan, who is 
a very close questioner, asks us: “What is the moon? 
What is the sun? What is the earth? Is there nothing 
in the moon? I have been told that it is inhabited by 
men like ourselves. What do youthink? I have heard 
it said that but for the sun there would be no life upon 
the earth. I do not believe a word of this. One can 
do very well without it. I remain ten days at a time in 
my room without seeing it, and I am none the worse on 
that account. In the rainy season the sun does not 
show himself during the day, nor does he at night. Is it 
true that the earth is heated by an internal fire?” Then, 
suddenly, like a man who recurs to an idea which has 
already given him a good deal of thought, he said: “Do 
you know how to make gold? Why should it not be 
easily made when one knows what it is composed of? ” 
The Fig a Mass of Flowers—Los Angeles Herald 
Most of you who read this have eaten figs, dried and 
pressed flat and put in a box. Few have seen them 
growing. Those who have know that they seem to bud 
out from the ends of twigs without the sign of a blossom. 
Unadorned by calyx or corolla, the little bud-like fig 
assumes a pear shape, which it maintains to maturity. 
But does the fig-tree bloom? Yes, within the fig itself. 
“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen,” but not to 
“waste its sweetness on the desert air,’ for sweetness of 
flavor and beauty of color are developed and stored away 
by this hidden inflorescence. Let one who cares to be 
curious take a small green fig and cut it lengthwise. 
Now, with a good glass examine the cavity that is found 
within. Notice that the cavity is not quite closed at the 
upper or larger end of the fig, and that a very small 
insect could easily pass into and out of it. Let the 
observer now examine the walls of the cavity. He will 
find it composed mostly of densely packed thread-like 
projections, pointing upward toward the opening. A 
little acquaintance with the parts of a perfect flower will 
enable one to dissect those threads, and discover in 
them the essential parts of a perfect flower. After 
studying these minute flowers, examine the projections 
near the orifice; notice that there is a circle of them 
that are not so long and are broader than those just 
examined, and by careful study will be found to consist 
of parts of a flower, sterile in themselves, but necessary 
to the other parts below. It will be noticed, too, that 
they point downward, as if to meet the fertile projec- 
tions. Now the observer will see that the green fig is 
nothing but a mass of flowers almost completely enclosed 
in a fleshy receptacle. Let him now take a fully 
matured fig. Upon opening it will be found masses of 
seed enclosed in succulent pericarps in the place of the 
fertile flowers, while the sterile seem to have dried away. 
The manner in which the fig blossoms are hidden away 
in their receptacle renders them more than ordinarily 
difficult to fertilize, and properly owing to this difficulty 
such a thing as a barren fig-tree has become historic. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for fig-trees to cast their 
fruit before maturity, which is no doubt owing to im- 
perfect fertilization. In many parts of Asia they have 
long practiced placing branches of the wild fig, in flower, 
over the cultivated fig-tree, to insure fertilization and 
maturity of the fruit. Insects are known to have entered 
the receptacle as described above, and by this means 
pollen from other trees has been known to fertilize the 
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cultivated varieties, and, acting upon this fact, in some 
place, small sticks are thrust into the opening in the 
receptacle. We propagate figs now from cuttings. Why 
can we not do so from seed, and by cross fertilization im- 
prove the varieties, which cannot be done from cuttings? 
Terrapin, Maryland Style—Baltimore American 

Although Maryland has a reputation for serving terra- 
pin, it is not always that one, even in Baltimore, can 
purchase a plate of real diamond-back at hotels and res- 
taurants. In other States, it is next to an impossibility 
to purchase it prepared. The skilpots or sliders, a ter- 
rapin found in ponds or in fresh water, are a fair substi- 
tute for the diamond-back terrapin. They sell for from 
7 to rocents per pound. In Delaware sliders are highly 
prized, and by some epicures thought to be equal to 
salt-water terrapin when properly handled. The slider 
offers an inducement to caterers to mislead. In many 
cities outside of Baltimore, and probably in Baltimore 
occasionally, an analysis of a dish of terrapin billed on 
the menu as “Terrapin, Maryland Style,” discloses a 
hash, consisting of the slider, veal and chicken thrown 
in for bulk, with eggs manufactured for the purpose and 
the whole flavored with sherry wine and spices. It is 
not surprising that people who eat this dish for diamond- 
back, and at diamond-back prices, go off wondering why 
people rave about terrapins. All great persons who 
have enjoyed the diamond-back terrapin pronounce it 
the most delicious meat on earth. And those that have 
examined it closely say that it is ahead of anything in all 
creation. There has never been found in a terrapin a 
wen, tumor or lump, no matter how much he has been 
mutilated. His wounds have no corruption or proud 
flesh in them. His blood is always of a healthy color. 
His heart, liver and entrails are always found in a 
healthy state, except when he is penned up, and kept 
away from the natural food. It is said by old epicures 
that the terrapin is too good to be mixed with anything 
else, because other articles are inferior to it. The true 
way to prepare terrapins is simplicity itself. The receipt 
said to be the best is: Place a terrapin in boiling water; 
take it out as soon as dead; bake in an oven until well 
done; take off the bottom shell; take the gall out of the 
liver; season with cayenne pepper, salt and butter; 
serve in the shell while hot. In the early days of Mary- 
land and Virginia a full-grown seven-inch diamond-back 
terrapin could be bought for 124 cents; forty years ago 
seven-inch terrapins sold for 50 cents each; thirty-five 
years ago they brought $1 each; thirty years ago, $1.50 
each; twenty-five years ago, $2 each. Now they bring 
from $2.50 to $5 each. There is very little loss in the 
terrapin, as everything is eatable in it except the gall, 
claws and head. The shell itself weighs but little. 

Coffee and its Effect— The Medical Times 

The great virtue of coffee is that it stimulates and 
refreshes; these properties being due to caffeine. It 
also contains gum and sugar, fat, acids, caseine, and 
wood-fibre. Like tea, it powerfully increases the respira- 
tion, but, unlike it, does not affect its depth. By its use 
the rate of the pulse is increased, and the action of the 
skin diminished. It is a mental stimulus of a high order. 
Carried to excess, it produces abnormal wakefulness, 
indigestion, acidity, heartburn, tremors, debility, irrita- 
bility of temper, trembling, irregular pulse, a kind of 
intoxication ending in delirium and great injury to the 
spinal functions. Unfortunately, there are many coffee- 
tipplers who depend upon it as a drunkard upon his 
dram. On the other hand, coffee is of sovereign efficacy 
in tiding over the nervous system in emergencies. 
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SPECIAL VERSE TOPIC-SELECTED QUATRAINS 





Immortality—Lizette W. Reese— Youth's Companion 

Battles nor songs can from Oblivion save, 

But Fame upon a white deed loves to build; 

From out that cup of water Sidney gave, 

Not one drop has been spilled. 
Perpetuity—Clinton Scollard 
Last night a mighty poet passed away: 
“Who now will sing our songs?” men cried at morn. 
Faint hearts, fear not! Somewhere, though far away, 
At that same hour another bard was born. 
False Kisses—S. S. Cohen—American Hebrew 
Love came. I took him on my knee ; 
He stood tiptoe mine eyes to see ; 
He kissed mine eyes—could falser be? 
His mirrored self he kissed—not me! 
Our Cenotaph—W. H. Hayne—Sunday School Times 
If we were true to every noble thought, 

Then all our deeds with worthy action fraught 

Could face the future in majestic might 

And form for us a cenotaph of light! 

True Aspiration—Robertson Trowbridge 
’Tis the love of the Less for the Great, 
The yearning desire 
Of the Poor to attain the Complete, 
Of the Low to embrace the Higher. 
Sorrow Music—Edith K. Perry 

An even song of bird seems holier, sweeter, 
Than any note the noonday’s riot knew; 

So that faint voice from desolation rising 
May solace and uplift the wide world through. 

Humility--Walter Larned—Century 
You say, when I kissed you, you are sure I must quite 
Have forgotten myself. So I did; you are right. 
No, I’m not such an egotist, dear, it is true, 
As to think of myself when I’m looking at you. 

My Creed—Ella Higginson—Chicago Journal 
When I do wrong, remorse so keen I know ; 
When I do right, my heart doth lighten so— 
That, by these tokens, I can plainly tell 
My conscience is my heaven and my hell. 
Even-Tide—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight. 

In the Storm—Kate Vannah—Traveler Record 
All night a giant wind did rage with awful power— 
Morning her lustrous lamp uplifts; lo! I discern 

A mighty granite fortress with a ruined tower, 
And, bowing in the breeze, unharmed, a baby fern ! 
Optimism—Algernon Charles Swinburne 
No grim thing, written or graven, 
But grows, if you gaze on it, bright ; 
A lark’s note rings from the raven, 
And tragedy’s robe turns white. 
Troubles—Wm.Weilsey Martin—Quertes 
Our troubles are the rocks in narrow’d stream 
Whereat we fret and chafe, and strive and weep ; 
But Heaven sends rain, our stream grows wide and deep, 
The rocks lie hid, forgotten as a dream. 
Day and Night—T. B. Aldrich 
Day is a snow-white Dove of heaven, 
That from the east glad message brings ; 
Night is a stealthy, evil Raven 
Wrapt to the eyes in his black wings. 

A Rose in Winter—Charlotte Fiske Bates 
With only this my soul is full content. 
Transcendent! hue and leafage, shape and scent, 
As if the June her treasure here forespent, 

Or all of Persia in a rose were pent! 


Speech—Henry Delaune 
Think all you speak, but speak not all you think : 
Thoughts are your own: your words are so no more. 
Where wisdom steers, wind cannot make you sink: 
Lips never err, when she does keep the door. 
Some Natures— Unidentified 
Some natures, like cathedral glass, 
Opaque and cold to outward sight, 
If to their hearts we find a pass, 
Transfigured shine and bathed in light. 
Life—Frances Anna K. Butler 
Youth with swift feet walks onward in the way ; 
The land of joy lies all before his eyes ; 
Age, stumbling, lingers slower day by day, 
Still looking back, for it behind him lies. 
Yes ?—John Boyle O' Reilly 
The words of the lips are double or single, 
True or false as we say or sing : 
But the words of the eyes that mix and mingle 
Are always saying the same old thing ! 
Love's Gifts—Eliza Allen Starr 
They have no value in a worldly mart 
The mint which coins them is a loving heart ; 
They have no price in silver or in gold 
Because too precious to be bought or sold. 
Manners—James E. Nesmith 
As the sleek coats of panthers please the sight 
So that we half forget the cruel heart, 
So manners to an evil mind impart 
A grace in which the wisest may delight. 
Courage—Celia Thaxter 
Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 
A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 
Prayer—Hartley Coleridge 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 
But if for any wish thou darst not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 
Poets—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
We call those poets who are first to mark 
Through earth’s dull mist the coming of the dawn— 
Who see in twilight’s gloom the first pale spark, 
While others only note that day is gone. 
Control—Sidney Lanier—Scribner’s 
O Hunger, Hunger, I will harness thee 
And make thed harrow all my spirit’s glebe. 
Of old the blind bard Herve sang so sweet 
He made a wolf to plow his land. 
Sacrifices—Wm. Bradshaw—The Watchman 
For one petty grain that the farmer may smother 
In Spring, at the harvesting ten may be won ; 
So, for a small sacrifice, made for another, 
Full twenty kind offices often are done. 
Love Song—Richard Watson Gilder 
Not from the whole wide world I chose thee, 
Sweetheart, light of the land and sea! 

The wide, wide world could not enclose thee, 
For thou art the whole wide world to me. 
The Blind Man—R. K. Munkittrick 

Happy the blind man in his dreams to go 
Through sunny meadows rich with flowers fair, 
And wake at morn in darkness, and not know 
The day and its dull care. 
Opportunity—Alice W. Brotherton—Unity 
Before the close-barred gate of Paradise 
A poor man watched a thousand years ; then dozed 
One little instant only, with dulled eyes ; 
That instant open swung the gate—and closed. 
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WONDERFUL STORIES—-MY LITTLE DOG PICKLE* 





Towards the close of a dull November day, in the 
year 186-, a young man was standing, with his back to 
the fire, in a small but well-furnished apartment in — 
Street. Scattered about upon the table were several 
open and evil-looking volumes, bearing, as their titles 
indicated, upon witchcraft, spiritualism, mesmerism, and 
various supernatural phenomena. Their appearance 
showed that they were frequently and deeply studied. 
Seated on the hearth-rug, close to the young man’s feet, 
was a small black-and-tan mongrel, very sharp about the 
muzzle, very bright about the eyes, and very tremulous 
about the tail. Every now and then she looked up into 
her master’s face, with that look of wistful wonder so 
common to the canine features, giving at the same time 
a little whimper, in order to attract his attention. 

“What is it, Pickle?” he exclaimed at last, rousing 
from his reverie, and looking down at the dog; “what 
is it, my girl?” 

“ Bow, wow, wow!” 

“ That’s a very general answer, my doggie.” 

At that moment some peculiar idea evidently flashed 
across his brain, for, looking earnestly at the dog, he 
exclaimed: 

** By Jove! I’ve a good mind to try the experiment. 
Let me just read it over again.” 

He walked quickly from the fireplace to the table, 
and opened one of the volumes at a marked place. For 
a quarter of an hour he sat, and never raised his eyes 
from the book; then, leaving it open, he pushed it a 
little way aside, and called his dog. It was on his knee 
in a second. 

“ Pickle,” he said gently, 

“ Bow, wow, wow!” 

“No, not to bow, wow, wow, but to talk—like I do? 

The dog put its head on one side and looked at him 
earnestly, with that painful endeavor to understand 
which every one who talks to a dog must often have 
noticed. 

“ Let me see what it says once more,” muttered her 
master, and he turned to the book again. “ Hm!— 
power of strong will—condition produced by mesmerism 
—experiment of Von Glaben +—act on brain and tongue 
—transmitted capacity and sympathetic action on mus- 
cles. Yes, I’ll do it, come what may.” 

With these words he lifted the dog from his knee and 
placed it upon the table in front of him, so that its face 
was level with his; then he raised his finger and ex- 
claimed sharply: 

“ Pickle, look at me!” 

The dog’s eyes were riveted on his in a moment. 
The last rays of the November sun had long ago de- 
parted, and the room was filled with that visible dark- 
ness which gives a weird aspect to the commonest of 
objects. In this obscurity, relieved only by a fitful flare 
from the dying embers in the grate, the pupils of the 
animal seemed to the young man to dilate under his 
glance, and become balls of liquid fire. Never for a 
moment allowing his steadfast gaze to vary, he lifted his 
hands quickly from his side and made the usual passes, 
adding to them certain others evidently prescribed in 
the recently studied article. 

* By George R. Simms—London Referee. 

+ Von Glaben was a German scientist, who carried mesmerism 
out of itself, and developed a far superior method of procedure. 


“would you like to talk?” 





At the first few strokes the dog trembled violently, 
and the bristles rose round its neck like a ruff. Then it 
suddenly became rigid; the jaws dropped asunder, and 
the ears were pricked in most painful tension. 

“Pickle!”’ exclaimed the young man, bringing his 
face suddenly so close to the dog’s that their noses 
touched; “ Pickle, speak to me! Say Master.” 

The opened jaws closed with a sudden snap; the lips 
twitched spasmodically; the working of the throat 
showed that the tongue was violently agitated. 

“ Pickle, if you love me, speak.” 

The words were this time accompanied by a powerful 
attack upon the animal’s brain and tongue. The same 
symptoms followed the second appeal; and then, from 
between the clenched teeth, there came, harsh and grat- 
ing, as though tearing its way up the dog’s throat, the 
word “ Master.” 

Pronounced in an unearthly tone, the word, half ex- 
pected as it was, had a momentary effect upon the oper- 
ator’s nervés; but before the current of his influence 
over the dog had been destroyed he recovered himself 
and continued the experiment. 

“Do you know what I say to you?” 

This time the answer fell easily and softly from the 
dog’s lips. The unused muscles of the throat had, 
under the influence of Von Glabenstein, got quickly 
over the first shock and fallen at once into working 
order. “I understand all you say to me.’ 

“Can you speak except under the influence? I mean, 
could you speak if I withdraw my eyes from you—so?” 

The young man turned away, and destroyed for a 
moment the rapport between the dog and himself. The 
animal was powerless to reply. Resuming the former 
conditions, the operator then continued: 

“Do you retain the remembrance of your former life, 
or are you oblivious to the past?” 

“You use very long words.” 

“Ts your condition altered? Do you remember any- 
thing that happened to-day? ” 

“T am still your little dog Pickle; and please will you 
give me that big bone you sent away on your plate at 
dinner time?” 

“Yes; and every night, if you are good, you shall 
have a big bone after you have been mesmerized. I 
want you to go about into the people’s gardens and 
houses, and hear all you can, and then in the evening 
you must tell me all about it.” 

“Yes; but let me go now; I want to scratch myself, 
and I can’t move my leg.” 

Rapidly making the liberating passes, the young man 
withdrew his eyes from the dog, and instantly springing 
from the table, it rolled over on the hearth-rug, and, 
heaving a deep sigh, went off into a doze. It was evi- 
dent that the experiment had prostrated the dog, and 
left it weak and languid. For the moment even the 
bone was forgotten. 

Not at first did the full meaning of the feat he had 
performed dawn upon Pickle’s master. It was only by 
degrees, as he sat thinking before the dying embers, that 
the revelation came to him of what he might accomplish 
with a talking dog. He never for a moment entertained 
the idea of making the discovery public. © Rather should 
it be to him a source of secret enjoyment, heightened by 
the knowledge that the whole proceeding was in direct 
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violation of the laws of nature, and as “ uncanny” as the 
wild revels peculiar to a witch’s holiday. 

For many a night after that Pickle and her master 
talked together for a quarter of an hour in the evening. 
The doors were always carefully locked before the pre- 
liminaries commenced, and the Von Glabenistic influ- 
ence was limited to a short period, as the dog evidently 
suffered physically if the interview was prolonged. 

An intelligent and observant animal, Pickle brought 
to her master many queer items of news about his 
neighbors, and he encouraged her prying habits, having 
already conceived the idea of earning fame as an 
amateur detective, and employing the dog as an unsus- 
pected agent. 

When Pickle had anything of importance to commu- 
nicate, her intelligence was rewarded with a choice 
bone; but when she had been spending the day with 
other dogs, and listening to them instead of to their 
owners, her conversation was not interesting to her mas- 
ter, and she forfeited the dainty honorarium. 

One evening she had been out all day, and returned 
long after her usual time, looking very muddy about the 
feet and very tumbled and dirty about the coat. Her 
tail, usually defiantly poised in the air, was curled tightly 
between her legs, and she crawled rather than walked 
into the library, where her master was waiting for her. 

The door was closed and the curtains drawn, and then 
Pickle, looking the picture of downcast doggedness, was 
lifted upon the table and Von Glabenized. 

“ You bad dog,” exclaimed her master sharply, “ what 
makes you so late? You’ve been playing with those low 
dogs by the canal. Look at your coat!” 

“No; I haven’t been playing by the canal, and I 
don’t know any low dogs.” 

“* Where have you been, then?” 

* Only next door.” 

“Then, you wicked dog, why didn’t you come into 
the house before?” 

“ Because—well, because I didn’t want the police 
detectives to see me.” 

“ What had you done, then?” 

“Don’t be cross, and I'll tell you all about it. 
know little Tommy Bowles, who lived next door?” 

“ The boy that comes after my apple tree?” 

“Yes; and you said you’d cut his head off if you 
caught him again. Well, somebody has cut his head off, 
for his father found him lying just against the garden wall 
without it, and I saw him picked up, and so I thought 
I'd listen; and presently I heard them say they believed 
you’d done it, but the difficulty would be to prove it.” 

“ But I never cut Tommy Bowles’s head off!” 

“Yes, you did.” 

“What do you mean, dog? Are you mad?” 

“You know you flung a broken plate over the wall 
this morning, didn’t you?” 

“Well?” 

“Well, just as you threw it, Tommy Bowles was 
climbing up the wall to get at your apple tree, and it 
caught his neck and cut his head right off.” 

The young man sprang to his feet in an instant. A 
cold perspiration burst from every pore. He had taken 
human life, and his victim lay headless next door. He 
turned hurriedly to Pickle for further information, but 
the dog had left the table, and was stretched quietly on 
the hearth-rug, gnawing a bone. The concentration of 
her master’s will had been disturbed, the conditions 
under which the phenomena were possible had been 
destroyed. How must this awful danger be faced? 
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For fully an hour he endeavored vainly to bring him- 
self into a fit state to control the animal’s will. At last 
by a mighty effort he succeeded. 

“ Pickle, go on; tell me all you heard.” 

The influence was evidently weak, for Pickle, instead 
of answering, cast a wistful glance at the half-gnawed 
bone on the hearth-rug. 4 

“You shan’t have that bone again at all, if you don’t 
answer,” cried the master, angrily. 

For a moment the dog cocked her head on one side, 
and appeared to be thinking; then she resumed her nar- 
rative, but in a hesitating, timorous manner, not usual 
with her when talking. 

“Did any one see the—ah—accident, Pickle?” 

“No; but Tommy Bowles’s father and a neighbor 
who’d dropped in said they’d heard you threaten to do 
it over and over again. Then one of then said, ‘Ah, if 
that dog of his could speak, it would tell us all about it, 
I warrant;’ and then— 

“Go on, go on!” 

“Hush! Perhaps somebody’s listening.” 

“ Whisper.” 

“Well, then the detective jumped up and said, ‘ By 
Jove! it wouldn’t be the first dog who’d hanged a man!’ 
and then said presently, ‘If that dog saw it done—and 
ten to one she did—I’ll have it out of her, see if I 
don’t.’” . 

“What did he mean, Pickle?” 

“Why, he’s found out that you Von Glabenize me, 
and make me talk; and he’ll do the same if he catches 
me. When I heard this, master, I sneaked out of the 
room and ran for my life; and I went, oh! such a long 
way round, and waited till it was quite dark, for fear he 
should see me come in; and that’s what made me so 
late. I may finish that bone now, mayn’t I?” 

Freeing the dog from control, the young man flung 
himself heavily into a chair. His position was desper- 
ate. The little harmless dog, gnawing away at its bone 
as if nothing had happened, had his life upon his tongue. 
Why, in the hands of a man like the detective—a man 
who evidently knew the secret he fancied he himself alone 
possessed—the dog’s evidence would hang him twenty 
times over. He felt his collar tighten around his neck 
as he thought of it. Who would believe it was only an 
accident? His threat to cut off Tommy Bowles’s head 
had been heard all over the neighborhood. He had 
flung the fatal plate; the dog had seen him do it; the 
dog could be made to speak, and the detective knew 
how to make it. 

Suddenly the thought struck him, “ Pickle is the only 
witness who could prove the actual deed. How if I 
were to—to—put her out of the way?” 

The worst! Great Powers! Why, at any moment 
the myrmidons of the law might be hammering at his 
door; he might be in jail, and Pickle in the power of 
that confounded, meddling detective. Not a second 
was to be lost. 

» * * * * * 

Late that night a young man stole cautiously down 
the steps of the house in — street, and hailed a passing 
hack. From beneath the folds of his ulster peered the 
sharp muzzle of a little dog. 

Three weeks later man and dog stood upon the deck 
of the good ship Grampus, bound for Ujiji, with ice, 
lucifer matches, and gray shirtings. 

“ What is that island yonder?” asked the man of the 
first mate, who was leaning over the bulwark near him. 

The man shaded his eyes and looked. 
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“That? Oh, that’s a desert island. We're out of 
our course, through the fogs, a good bit, or we shouldn’t 
be near it.” 

“Don’t ships go nearer than this to it?” 

“No fear. There’s generally nasty rocks off such 
places. We always keep as far away from ’em as ever 
we can.” 

That night, shortly after dark, the captain, walking 
round his ship, must have noticed an unusual appear- 
ance on the port side, for one of the boats was missing. 

And so were the man and the dog. 

And the man and the dog were sitting side by side 
now, as this confession was written, and the boat is high 
and dry on the desert island, where it has been their 
hut and home for ten long years. 

So ends our confession. 

* Bow, wow, wow!” 

“Ah, my doggie, if you’d never been able to speak 
any language but that, we shouldn’t be here now. Still, 
it was best we came. Wherever we had gone amongst 
the haunts of men, we should have been recognized. 
A man and a dog-—full description—two thousand dol- 
Jars reward! No, my poor old Pickle, we should have 
been caught; and you wouldn’t have liked to hang your 
master, would you? By Jove, Pickle, I’ve a good mind 
to Von Glabenize you again, just to talk over old times. 
I have never done it since that fatal evening. Shall we 
have a talk again, just for once? Shall we, old girl? 

“Why, if ever a dog said yes with eyes and tail, you 
do now. So I will, then. So! look at me well while 
I make the passes. Come, that’s it!. Why, you go off 
easier now, my dog, than you did ten years ago. Steady! 
Now for a try. Pickle, why, how fearfully you tremble!” 

“ Master!” 

“Why, what atone! Are you frightened, my dog?”’* 

“ Master, I want to talk about Tommy Bowles.” 

“ Hang it, my dog! some pleasanter subject than that, 
now please.” 

“But, master, I’ve been wanting to tell you about 
Tommy Bowles for ten years. Oh, master! you didn’t 
cut his head off.” 

“ What!” 

“ Nobody cut it off—it wasn’t cut off at all. Oh! do 
forgive me! and there wasn’t any detective; and, please, 
I made it all up.” 

“ But—surely—confound it, Pickle! I don’t under- 
stand! Ain’t I a murderer, then?” 

“ec No.” 

“ But, in the name of all that’s canine, why should 
you make all this up?” 

“ Because I had been playing with low dogs up by the 
canal all day, and I thought you wouldn’t give me the 
bone if I didn’t tell you something, and be cross with 
me, and so I made it up about Tommy Bowles.” 

“Oh, Pickle! Pickle! and for ten long years have you 
and I been on this desert island because you told a lie! 
Why the deuce didn’t you undeceive me before?” 

“ How could I? You never Von Glabenized me.” 

“Pickle, old dog, we’ve been friends too long to 
quarrel over this. Give me your paw. I forgive you.” 

“ Master, do men ever, when people want news, and 
they haven’t got any to give them, make things up like I 
did that night?” 

“Certainly not; only a foolish dog would do such a 
thing as that. Halloa! there’s a boat coming, Pickle. 
We're discovered!” 

“Bow, wow, wow!” 


“It comes nearer! Never mind, we don’t dread it 
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now. Why, Pickle, look! That face in the bows! 
Why, I’m blest if it isn’t Tommy Bowles!” 
= * * * * * 
From the ‘‘ Times,” August 13th, 187-. 

‘“‘ The ship Jemima, Captain Bowles, with iron rails and cutlery, 
from Ujiji, arrived this morning. She brings with her a gentleman 
and his dog who were discovered by Captain Bowles’ son Thomas, 
on a desert island where they had been cast away ten years ago.” 

There is no reason now why this confession, written 
on that island, should be kept from the public. Pickle 
is agreeable to its publication; and if she is not ashamed 
of her share in the story, I am sure I need not be. 





Praed as a Society Poet: . 
Here are some verses from the Prologue to the Honey- 

moon, says a writer in Temple Bar, that give a fair 

sample of the delicacy, grace and ease of Praed’s style. 


“*Cruel papa ! don’t talk about Sir Harry—” 
So Araminta lisped ; ‘‘ I’ll never marry ; 
I loathe all men ; such unromantic creatures, 
The coarsest tastes, and ah! the coarsest features ! 
Betty, the salts !—I’m sick with mere vexation 
To hear them called the Lords of the Creation. 
They swear fierce oaths, they seldom say their prayers ; 
And then, they shed no tears—unfeeling bears ! 
I, and the friend I share my sorrows with, 
Medora Gertrude Wilhelmina Smith, 
Will weep together through the world’s disasters 
In some green vale, unplagued by Lords and Masters, 
And hand in hand repose at last in death 
As chaste and cold as Queen Elizabeth.” 
She spoke in May, and people found in June 
This was her Proiogue to the Honeymoon ! 
But lo! where Laura, with a frenzied air, 
Seeks her kind cousin in her pony chair, 
And in a mournful voice, by thick sobs broken, 
Cries, ‘‘ Yes, dear Anne! the favors are bespoken; 
I am to have him ; so my friends decided ; 
The stars knew quite as much of it as I did! 
You know him, love ; he is so like a mummy— 
I wonder whether diamonds will become me ! 
He talks of nothing but the price of stocks ; 
However, I’m to have my opera box. 
That pert thing, Ellen, thought she could secure him— 
I wish she had, I’m sure I can’t endure him ! 
The cakes are ordered ; how my lips will falter 
When I stand fainting at the marriage altar ! 
But I’m to have him !—oh, the vile baboon !” 
Strange Prologue this for Laura’s Honeymoon ! 


This is the very spirit of Pope’s lightest satire—of such, 
for example, as the sketch of Papillia— 


Papillia, wedded to her amorous spark, 

Sighs for the shades—‘‘ How charming is a park !”’ 
A park is purchased, but the fair he sees 

All bathed in tears—‘‘ Oh, odious, odious trees !” 


Here are stanzas from Praed’s Angora Cat, of a dif- 
ferent kind, which, once read, are not to be forgotten. 
Long hair—soft as satin— 
A musical purr— 
’Gainst the window she’d flatten 
Her delicate fur. 
Once I drove Lou to see what 
Our neighbors were at, 
When in rapture cried she, ‘‘ What 
An exquisite cat ! 
‘* What whiskers! she’s purring 
Allover. A gale 
Of contentment is stirring 
Her feathery tail. 
‘* Monsieur Pons, will you sell her?” 
‘* Ma femme est sortie, 
Your offer I'll tell her, 
But—will she?” says he. 


It is a pleasure to learn that Pons proved not to be ada- 
mant, and that the cat went home in Louisa’s lap. 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 





The Old Canoe—Emily Rebecca Page 
Where the rocks are gray and the shore is steep, 
And the waters below look dark and deep, 
Where the rugged pine in its lonely pride, 
Leans gloomily over the murky tide ; 
Where the reeds and rushes are long and lank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank, 
Where the shadow is heavy the whole day through, 
Lies at the moorings the old canoe. 


The useless paddles are idly dropped, 

Like a sea-bird’s wings that the storm has lopped, 
And crossed on the railing, one o’er one, 

Like the folded hands when the work is done, 
While busily back and forth between, 

The spider stretches his silvery screen ; 

And the solemn owl, with his dull “ too-hoo,” 
Settles down on the sides of the old canoe. 


The stern half-sunk in the slimy wave, 

Rots slowly in its living grave, 

And the green moss creeps o’er its dull decay, 
Hiding the mouldering dust away, 

Like the hand that plants o’er the tomb a flower, 
Or the ivy that mantles the falling tower ; 

While many a blossom of the loveliest hue 
Springs up o’er the stern of the old canoe. 


The currentless waters are dead and still— 
But the light wind plays with the boat at will, 
And lazily in and out again, 

It floats the length of its rusty chain, 

Like the weary march of the hands of time, 
That meet and part at the noon-tide chime, 
And the shore is kissed at each turn anew 

By the dripping bow of the old canoe. 


Many a time, with careless hand 

I have pushed it away from the pebbly strand, 

And paddled it down where the stream runs quick— 
Where the whirls are wild and the eddies are thick— 
And laughed as I leaned o’er the rocking side, 

And looked below in the broken tide, 

To see that the faces and boats were two, 

That were mirrored back from the old canoe. 


But now, as I lean o’er the crumbling side, 

And look below in the sluggish tide, 

The face that I see there is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear has a soberer tone, 

And the hands that lent to the light skiff wings, 
Have grown familiar with sterner things ; 

But I love to think of the hours that flew 

As I rocked where the whirls their white spray threw, 
Ere the blossoms waved, or the green grass grew 
O’er the mouldering stern of the old canoe. 


The Legend of St. Vitus—Walter Thornbury 

To Cairo city, one hot afternoon, 

In the mid-summer, came an anchorite, 
Pale, shrunk as any corpse, thin, lean, and blanched, 

From dwelling in the tombs deep from the light: 
Tall, gaunt, and wan, across the desert sand 

He strode, tramping on avarice; by his side, 
Licking his hands, two dappled panthers paced, 

With lolling tongues, and dark and tawny hide. 


The gilded domes of Cairo blazed and shone, 
The minarets arose like long keen spears 
Planted around a sleeping Arab’s tent. 
The Saint’s attendants pricked their spotted ears 
When the Muezzin, with his droning cry, 
Summoned to prayers, and frightened vultures screamed, 
Swooping from the gilt roof that glittered in the sky, 
Or the tall parapet that o’er it gleamed. 


The hermit came to where the traders sat, 
Grave turbaned men, weighing out heaps of pearls, 
Around a splashing fountain ; wafts of myrrh 
Rose to the curtained roof in wreathing curls, 
And Abyssinian slaves, with sword and bow, 
Watched at the doorway, while a dervish danced 
In giddy circles, chanting Allah’s name, 
With long lean arms outstretched and eyes entranced. 


St. Vitus spurned the gold and pearls away, 
And struck the dervish silent with a blow 
That loosened half his teeth (the infidel !), 
And tossed the censers fiercely to and fro ; 
Then sang, defiant of the angry men, 
“ How long, O Lord, how long ?” and raised his eyes 
To the high heaven, praying God to send 
Some proof to them from out those burning skies. 


And when their knives flew out, and eunuchs ran, 
With steel and bowstring, swift to choke and bleed, 
The Saint drew forth from underneath his robe 
A Nubian flute, carved from a yellow reed ; 
Then put it to his lips, and music rose, 
So wild and wayward that, on either hand, 
Straightway perforce the turbaned men began 
To whirl and circle like the wind-tossed sand. 


And so the Saint passed on, until he reached 
A mosque, with many domes and cupolas, 
And roof hung thick with lamps and ostrich-eggs, 
And round the walls a belt of crescent stars. 
Towards the Mecca niche the worshipers 
Bent altogether in a turbaned row ; 
So, seeing this idolatry, the Saint 
Struck the chief reader twice a sturdy blow. 


Then they howled all at once, and many flew, 
With sabres drawn, upon the holy man, 
To toss him to the dogs. The panthers still 
Kept them at bay until the Saint began 
Upon his flute to breathe his magic tune, 
Such as the serpent-charmers use to charm 
The sand-asps forth, and straightway priests and flock 
Began to circle round ; and free from harm 


He glided forth on to the Caliph’s house, 
Where in divan he and the Vizier were, 
Girt with the council of the rich and wise, 
And all the Mullahs who his secrets share. 
There he raised up the crucifix on high, 
Spat on the Koran, cursed Mohammed’s name, 
Took the proud Caliph’s turban from his head, 
And threw it to his panthers. Fire and flame 


Broke forth around him, as when in a mine 
The candle comes unguarded; swords flashed out 
By twenties, and from inner court to court 
Ran the alarm, the clamor, and the shout. 
The Saint, unmoved, drew forth his magic flute 
(It was the greatest miracle of all), 
And, lo! the soldiers, counselors, and slaves 
Swept dancing, fever-stricken, round the hall. 


Round went the Caliph with his shaven head, 
Round went the Vizier, raging as he danced, 
Round went the archers, and the sable crew 
Tore round in circles, every one entranced 
By that sweet mystic music Heaven sent ; 
Round, round in ceaseless circles, swifter still— 
Till dropped each sword, till dropped each bow unbent. 


And then the Saint once more into the street 
Glided unhurt, and sought the market-place, 

Where dates rolled forth from baskets, and the figs 
Were purple ripe, and every swarthy face 
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Was hot with wrangling ; and he cursed Mahound 
Loud in the midst, and set up there his cross, 
O’er the mosque gate, and wailed aloud a psalm— 
“ Let God arise, and all His foes confound.” 


But the fierce rabble hissed, and throwing stones, 


Shouted, “Slay, slay the wretch!” and “ Kill, kill, kill!” 


And some seized palm-tree staves and jagged shards; 
In every eye there was a murderous will, 

Until the Saint drew forth again his flute, 
And all the people drove to the mad dance, 

With nodding heads and never-wearying feet, 
And leaden eyes fixed in a magic trance. 


And so he left them dancing; one by one 
They fell in swoons and fevers, worn and spent. 
Then the stern anchorite took his magic flute, 
And broke it o’er his knee, and homeward went, 
Tossing the useless tube, now split and rent, 
Upon the sand ; then through the desert gate 
Passed, with his panthers ever him beside ; 
And raised his hands to heaven and shouted forth, 
“ Amen, amen! God’s name be glorified!” 


Sometime—Mrs. May Riley Smith 
Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 

The things which our weak judgment here has spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 

Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 

As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 

And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 

And how what seemed reproof, was love most true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God's plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see. 

And e’en as prudent parents disallow 

Too much of sweet to craving baby-hood, 

So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 

Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth good. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel.and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out this portion for our lips to drink ; 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh! do not blame your loving father so, 

But wear your crown with an obedient grace. 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath, 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friends, 

And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceais the fairest boon His love can send. 

If we could push ajar the gates of life, 

And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 

We could interpret all this doubt and strife 

And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not to-day. Then we content, poor heart, 
God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold ; 
We must not tear the close shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 

And if, through patient toil, we reach the land, 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, “ God knew the best.” 


Jeanette’s Hair—Miles O' Reilley 
“Oh, loosen the curls that you wear, Jeanette, 
Let me tangle my hand in your hair, my pet.” 
For the world to me had no daintier sight 
Than your brown hair veiling your shoulders white. 


It was brown with a golden gloss, Jeanette, 

It was finer than the silk of the floss, my pet, 

’Twas a beautiful mist falling down to your wrist, 
’Twas a thing to be braided and jeweled and kissed, 
’Twas the loveliest hair in the world, my pet. 
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My arm was the arm of a clown, Jeanette, 

It was sinewy, bristled and brown, my pet, 

But warmly and softly it loved to caress 

Your round white neck and your wealth of tress, 
Your beautiful plenty of hair, my pet. 


Your eyes had a swimming glory, Jeanette, 
Revealing the old, dear story, my pet ; 

They were gray with the chastened tinge of the sky 
When the trout leaps quickest to snap the fly, 

And they matched with your golden hair, my pet. 


Your lips—but I have no words, Jeanette, 

They were fresh as the twitter of birds, my pet, 
When the Spring is young, and the roses are wet 
With the dew-drops in each red blossom set, 
And they suited your gold-brown hair, my pet. 


Oh, you tangled my life in your hair, Jeanette, 
’Twas a silken and golden snare, my pet, 

But so gentle the bondage, my soul did implore 
The right to continue your slave evermore, 
With my fingers enmeshed in your hair, my pet. 


Thus ever I dream what you were, Jeanette, 

With your lips and your eyes and your hair, my pet, 
In the darkness of desolate years I moan, 

And my tears fall bitterly over the stone 

That covers your golden hair, my pet. 


The Song of the Camp—Bayard Taylor 
“Give us a song!” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under ; 
‘ And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said: 
“We storm thie forts to-morrow ; 
Sing while we may, another day 

Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery's side, 
Below the smoking cannon ; 

Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame ; 
Forgot was Britain's glory ; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang “ Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong— 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stain of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How the English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars ! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer, dumb and gory ; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “ Annie Laurie.” 


Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing ; 

The bravest are the tenderest— 
The loving are the daring. 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND GENERAL 





Statistics of Catholicism—Hoffman's Catholic Directory 

Following are the statistics of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. There are thirteen arch- 
dioceses— Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, New Orleans, New York, Oregon City, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, and Santa Fé. 
Each of these archdioceses is the head of a province 
which is made up of several sees. In the thirteen prov- 
inces there are sixty dioceses, seven vicariates-apostolic 
and one prefecture-apostolic, that of Indian Territory. 
The church dignitaries of the United States are one 
cardinal, twelve archbishops, seventy-two bishops, one 
prefect-apostolic, and eight mitred abbots. Those in 
charge of the seven vicariates-apostolic are bishops. 
They, with fifty-eight over sees—two of the sixty dio- 
ceses being vacant—and seven who have resigned make 
up the seventy-two bishops. The Right Rev. John J. 
Keane, the former bishop of Richmond, Va., is one of 
those who have given up their sees. He is now rector 
of the Catholic University at Washington. In a general 
summary the Directory gives the total number of priests 
in the United States as 8,118. Of these 2,008 are mem- 
bers of religious orders and 6,110 secular clergymen. 
There are 7,353 churches, 2,770 stations, that is, places 
where there are‘not resident pastors, and 1,480 chapels. 
The Catholics have 199 orphan asylums, with 21,358 
inmates; 32 theological seminaries, with 1,570 students; 
124 colleges, 549 academies, 2,799 parochial schools, 
with 597,194 pupils. The Catholic population of the 
United States is given as 8,157,676. The statistics for 
the archdiocese of New York show that there are 
churches with resident priests, 144; without resident 
priests, 46; chapels, 60; stations (without churches) 
regularly visited, 42; priests, 479; (secular, 311; regular, 
143; not affiliated with the archdioceses, 25); Brothers, 
including novices and postulants, 398; religious women, 
including novices and postulants, 2,179; 1 theological 
seminary; students, 134; 4 colleges, students 1,107; 8 
boys’ academies, students, 886; 32 girls’ academies, 
students, 2,957; 78 boys’ parochial schools, pupils, 18,- 
148; 79 girls’ parochial schools, pupils, 19,658; 6 
orphanage schools, pupils, 1,201; 7 industrial and re- 
form schools, inmates, 3,153; 6 orphan asylums, inmates, 
1,201; 17 homes for destitute or wayward children, 
inmates, 9,292; 6 hospitals, inmates, 5,127; 3 homes for 
the aged, inmates, 814; 1 insane asylum, inmates, 58; 1 
foundling asylum, inmates, 1,670 (not all Catholic 
though); 44 conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, mem- 
bers, 1,200. The Catholic population is 800,000. 
These figures, compared with the statistics of 1888, show 
that during the year the archdiocese has gained two 
churches, one chapel, one station, forty-two priests, fifty- 
four brothers, including novices and postulants; three 
girls’ academies, nine boys’ parochial schools, and eleven 
girls’ parochial schools. The increase in the number of 
pupils in the boys’ schools is 1,577, while in the girls’ 
schools the gain is 462. New York has more priests 
than any other archdiocese. Baltimore comes next 
with 325. With regard to churches it is fifth on the list, 
Milwaukee, Wis., being first, with 268; St. Paul, Minn., 
second, with 245; Cleveland, Ohio, third, with 226, and 
Chicago, IIl., fourth, with 210. Brooklyn takes care of 
more orphans, 2,357, than any other diocese. New 
York comes fifth in this matter, its other three superiors 


being Philadelphia, which provides for 1,404; San Fran- 
cisco, 1,350, and New Orleans, 1,300. Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Buffalo, and St. Louis 
have more theological seminaries than New York, there 
being three in both Baltimore and Philadelphia and two 
in each of the other sees. In the number of its paro- 
chial schools New York takes the lead, Louisville being 
second with 128. Chicago comes first in the attend- 
ance, the number of pupils of its schools being 42,087. 
New York is second. This archdiocese has 325,000 
more Catholics than its nearest competitor, Boston, in 
which reside 475,000 members of the Church of Rome. 


Counting the Motes in the Sunbeam—London News 

Counting the dancing motes in a bar of sunlight sounds 
like one of those hopeless, never-ending tasks with which 
malignant fairies delight to break the spirit of little hero- 
ines in the German folk stories. Something more than 
this, however, has been achieved by modern science, 
which is now able to count the particles floating in any 
given portion of the atmosphere and determine what 
proportion of these are dangerous germs and what are 
mere dust. Dr. Frankland’s curious experiments have 
shown us how to count the micro-organisms, and now 
John Aitken, of Falkirk, by a totally different method, 
has been enabled to take stock of the more harmless 
but hardly less interesting dust motes. Thirty thousand 
such particles have been detected by him in the thou- 
sandth of a cubic inch of the air of aroom. In the out- 
side atmosphere in dry weather the same measurement 
of air yielded 2,119, whereas, after a heavy fainfall, the 
number was only 521. That this power of prying into 
atmospheric secrets will eventually yield very important 
results must be obvious to all. Among the most curious 
discoveries already made is the direct and constant rela- 
tion between dust particles and fogs, mist and rain. 

The Promise of Science—The Chicago News 

Everybody knows as well as The London Times that 
the world is wearing out—that the time is coming when 
we will have no coal to burn in our grates, and no iron 
to make our grates out of, even had we the coal. A 
close record of the output of the oil fields discovers the 
fact that the petroleum reservoirs are running dry, and 
investors have not the faith in the inexhaustible flow of 
natural gas that the sellers of wells could wish. We 
know that precious metals are dug out in less quantities 
than formerly; that the diamond market, in spite of 
Kimberly, is cornering itself; that mahogany and pine 
will some day be things of the past, like the buffalo robe 
and the dodo. We are confronted with the fact that 
the guano deposits will not last forever, that there is a 
human limit to the production of electricity, and that 
our children several times removed will have neither 
quinine, chloroform nor aniline dyes. Of course this 
general exhaustion of old earth’s treasure-house is some 
time ahead of us. It will not happen in our day nor in 
the next century. We can go on burning the candle at 
both ends for few hundred years before humanity has to 
adjust itself to the newer and more economical condi- 
tions. But, despite the fact that the time of stress is so 
far ahead of us that we can look on to it jokingly, it is 
pleasant to learn that science is getting ready for the 
rainy day. We are on the eve of a new age and on the 
threshold of a new civilization. Aluminium, according 
to Nature, is making ready to take the place of steel, 
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and it will be cheaper, lighter, stronger, and a thousand- 
fold more plentiful and cheap. Its price now puts the 
new element in the debatable land between pure chem- 
istry and practical commerce, and it is a question of 
time merely when we shall build our houses, our tele- 
phones, and our air ships out of the silvery core of 
our common clay, instead of heavy and refractory iron. 
Heat and food, according to Science, we are to gather 
from the sea in proper fish culture and wise electrical 
work. The economist brightly believes that we will 
solve the labor problem before the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, and solve it to the satisfaction of both 
parties. The Religio-Philosophical Journal is equally 
confident about the proper rearrangement of wedlock 
and religion in the same time. So that if with every 
glance backward there is uneasiness, with every look 
forward there is hope—some of it real, if much of it is 
false. Humanity will fit itself to the new conditions, or 
perhaps more probably fit its environment to itself. Sir 
William Wallace, could he have dipped into the future, 
would have feared that there would not be Jedburgh 
bows nor cloth yard shafts enough to arm the soldiery of 
Germany of the 1880’s, yet the men are fairly armed. 
Hence we may believe that the roaring loom of time is 
weaving a very comfortable web for the Young America 
of Anno Domini 4888, and we may, with sanguine con- 
fidence, consent to let posterity take care of itself. 
Why a Boot Shines—The Albany Telegram 
“Did it ever occur to you,” said a chemist, “what a 
remarkable and unique process the blacking of boots is? 
You see we smear the boot with a preparation of bone- 
black, which is entirely devoid of lustre, and then by the 
friction of a dry brush make it shine like the sun. 
There is not another process like this anywhere in the 
arts, so far as I know, and I never read anywhere any 
scientific explanation of the process. I have a theory of 
my own, however, which I will give you for what it is 
worth. The key to the mystery lies in the fact that a 
diamond is nothing but crystallized carbon. The black- 
ing is a little more than carbon paste, and the friction 
of a hairbrush being one of the most efficient methods 
of generating electricity, has the effect of crystallizing 
the carbon of the blacking. As soon as this is done the 
boot is covered with millions of infinitely small dia- 
monds, and, of course, begins to shine as a mass of 
diamonds would. Of course, this is not a perfect ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. What part the other 
ingredients of the blacking play, and especially why it is 
that the blacking must be moistened, I cannot tell. 
Dictionary Men—C. L. Palms—College Journal 
In 1573 John Baret brought out his dictionary, en- 
titled “An Alvearie” (a bee-house). Here is how he 
throws light on a subject: “A goast: an image in 
man’s imagination. Spectrum, tri, n. g., Cic. Phan- 
tasme, vision. La sembleuse des choses que nostre 
pensee ha conceue.” Greek was sometimes added: “I 
could not ioyne it with every Latin worde, for lacke of 
fit Greeke letters, the printer not having time to pro- 
vide the same!” How proud that humiliating confes- 
sion makes us of our own Darby’s font of Greek. Cot- 
grave published a French and English dictionary in 
1611. He liked the reader to know—“I (who am no 
God or angel) have caused such overslips as have yet 
occurred to mine eye or understanding to be placed 
neere the forhead of this verball creature.” See how 
Cotgrave’s fertile brain acted—he defines the French 
verb aller thus: “To goe, walk, wend, march, pace, tread, 
proceed, journey, travell, depart,” with about forty illus- 
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trations; as, “Aller a S Bezet, etc.” John Bullokar’s 
dictionary of 1616 introduces natural history. “A croc- 
odile,” he says, after having used up a column and a 
half in describing it, “will weepe over a man’s head, 
when he hath devoured the body, and then will eate up 
the head too. * * * I saw one of these beasts brought 
thither dead, but in perfect form, of about two yards 
long.” From this chronicler of crocodiles and their 
weaknesses we proceed to Cockeram and his book of 
1623. Cockeram thought that “ Ladies and gentlemen, 
young schollers, clarkes, etc.,” desirous of “refined and 
elegant speech ” would like an “alphabeticall and English 
expositor” of “vulgar words,” “moche words,” “ fus- 
tian terms,”’ ridiculously used in our language. There- 
fore he tells them that “rude” is vulgar, and “ agresti- 
call” the choice word; that “to weede” is vulgar, and 
the choice word “to sarculate,” “to diruncinate,” “to 
averuncate.” (It must have been Cockeram that Micaw- 
ber followed.) Cockeran rivaled Bulloker in natural 
history. ‘The barble,” he says, ‘‘a fish that will not 
meddle with the baite, untill with her taile shee have 
unhooked it from the hooke.” Skinner’s Dictionary, 
which appeared in 1671, was one of those that Dr. John- 
son consulted in Fleet street. In 1721 Bailey’s Uni- 
versal Etymological English Dictionary surprised man- 
kind. It had immediate success. Twenty-four editions! 
It had easy words as well as “hard” words (unlike its 
predecessors in this respect) and wood-cuts, too. Mr. 
Dick, I dare say, would have thought the following a 
wonderful definition: The unicorn whale! Says Bailey: 
“The unicorn whale is a fish eighteen foot long, having 
a head like a horse and scales as big as a crown piece, 
six large fins like the end of a galley oar, and a horn 
issuing out of the forhead nine feet long, so sharp as to 
pierce the hardest bodies.” There was a certain man 
who dreamt to be a poet, but he awoke to find him- 
self a lexicographer—and that man was Dr. Johnson. 
He is still deservedly celebrated, but rarely consulted. 
This was his definition of lexicographer: “A writer of 
dictionories; harmless drudge that busies himself in 
tracing the origin and detailing the signification of 
words.” Why dictionories? Only one of many errors. 
The Oldest Bank Notes—The London Standard 

The oldest bank notes are the “flying money,” or 
“convenient money,” first issued in China, 2697 B. C. 
Originally these notes were issued by the Treasury, but 
experience dictated a change to the banks under gov- 
ernment inspection and control. A writer in a provin- 
cial paper says that the early Chinese “greenbacks” 
were in all essentials similar to the modern bank notes, 
bearing the name of the bank, date of issue, the number 
of the note, the signature of the official issuing it, indi- 
cations of its value in figures, in works and in the pic- 
torial representation in coins or heaps of coins equal in 
amount to its face value, and a notice of the pains and 
penalties of counterfeiting. Over and above all was a 
laconic exhortation of industry and thrift—“ Produce all 
you can; spend with economy.” The notes were printed 
in blue ink on paper made from the fibre of the mul- 
berry tree. One issued in 1399 B. C. is still carefully 
preserved in the Asiatic Museum at St. Petersburg. 

The History of Smoking—Pittsburgh Dispatch 

Queer as it may appear, the history of the smoking 
habit is somewhat veiled in obscurity. We have le- 
gends concerning the discovery of the oyster and of the 
sensations it produced on the first man who was venture- 
some enough to eat this bivalve, but of the first smoker, 
I think, there is no story extant. It is generally sup- 
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posed that the North American Indians were pioneers in 
the habit of smoking, and that through knowledge ob- 
tained of them the pipe and cigar were transplanted to 
Europe. But this cannot be strictly so, for Herodotus 
says that the Babylonians used to cast bundles of herbs 
into the fire, and then stand around the flames and in- 
hale their fragrance. Other writers say that the ancient 
Scythians did the same thing, and that the Thracians 
imbibed smoke similarly by employing the aromatic seeds 
of certain plants for the titillation of their nostrils. One 
can easily imagine that as “smoke, fume or perfume of 
some sort was, from the earliest time, an emblem of 
divine satisfaction,” those who used it to propitiate their 
gods might soon come to divide the pleasure it was sup- 
posed to give their idols or deities with their own sensual 
cravings. ‘Tobacco, however, in spite of some dispute 
on the point, does seem to be fairly traced to America 
for its origin, and should be credited as a part of the 
discovery of Christopher Columbus. When he first met 
the Indians they “were imbibing the fumes of tobacco 
in the shape of a cigar.” This cigar was not wholly of 
tobacco, though, It was a stalk or straw tube filled with 
this weed. But the Indians smoked pipes chiefly. Jean 
Nicot, from whom the essential oil of tobacco was 
named, introduced the herb to Catherine de Medicis, 
while Sir Walter Raleigh presented it to Queen Eliza- 
beth. But tobacco was not always or long received 
with this favor. Although Nicot recommended it as a 
medicine, and for a time it was extolled by many as a 
universal catholicon, the revolt at length came. Doc- 
tors then denounced it, books were written for and 
against it. The only writer, perhaps, who has been quite 
so hysterically violent in opposing tobacco since was the 
late Rev. George Trask, of Massachusetts. Not a very 
long time after its introduction laws and police regula- 
tions were formed against the use of tobacco in many 
countries, and in Persia, under one monarch, its use was 
made a capital offence. All this did not stop its use or 
put out the pipe, for it has continually flourished, and 
instead of its use continuing a capital offence it has 
been, and is regarded now, by a large and overwhelming 
part of the human race, as a capital enjoyment. The 
use of cigars by civilized people, and of cigars as we 
now know them, is much more recent than most people 
suppose. ‘The real cigar, which is a pure roll of tobacco 
alone, probably originated in Cuba, where the very best 
cigars are still made. If not there, it was undoubtedly 
in one of the West India islands. Their origin with us, 
as in Europe, did not begin until early in the present 
century. It is said that of all the various cook books 
published between 1800 and 1815, and books which 
treat of the pleasures and adjuncts of taste before the- 
last-named date, not one refers to the after-dinner cigar 
or to cigars at all. Cigars are now made all over the 
world. They are produced extensively in Bremen and 
Hamburg, and at Seville in Spain. But at Manila, in 
the Philippine Islands, the largest factories are to be 
found, “in some of which 10,000 girls are employed.” 
And, by the way, the Manila cheroot, which is quite pop- 
ular, ranks high on the smoker’s list, though a Spaniard 
thinks there can be no cigar so good to smoke as the 
one he gets in Spain. As is well known, however, the 
best cigars are made in Cuba, and are made from plants 
grown in a limited part of the island. But it is said that 
this charmed valley is losing the fine constituents of its 
soil after the long use given to this one crop, and that in 
a certain part of Florida now a remarkable quality of 
the weed can be grown. The Paraguay leaf is especially 
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fine, it is said. That smoking is injurious to health is 
often urged. It probably very often is, and so is tea 
and coffee drinking, carried to excess. However, most 
of the centenarians are smokers. It would require the 
writing of a book to treat tobacco in its hygienic aspects, 
but one thing all intelligent men admit—that for boys 
and young men it is bad, and only bad. Youth itself 
should be a sufficient solace, without any artificial ad- 
junct, and no person should smoke until full grown. 
Growth in Population—Philadelphia Record 

The total vote cast at the last Presidential election was 
11,340,518, an increase of 2,136,090 over 1880. Assum- 
ing that the vote cast in 1888 bore the same relation to 
the total population as the vote of 1880 bore to the total 
population in the census year, it would appear that 
there has been a growth of 10,396,503 in eight years, 
and that a count of heads at the present time would 
show a population of 59,767,843 in the United States. 
Taking the total vote in each State in 1888, and the 
proportion of inhabitants to each voter in each State as 


shown by the returns, the apparent population is now: 


Population Apparent 
in 1880, Pop. in 1888. 


1,262,505 1,541,583 
802,525 1,089,952 
864,694 1,299,428 
194,327 320,008 
622,700 708,298 
146,608 145,956 
269,493 346,392 

1,542,180 1,414,353 

3,077,871 3,662,916 

1,978,301 2,255,185 

1,624,615 2,020,650 
996,096 1,618,073 

1,648,690 2,137,542 
939,946 1,106,448 
648,936 577-129 
934,943 1,144,368 

1,783,085 2,167,716 

1,636,937 2,186,186 
780,773 1,280,217 

1,131,597 1,112,584 

2,168,380 2,803,075 
452,402 555,502 

62,266 41.609 
346,991 366,852 

1,131,116 1,386,834 

5,082,871 6,079,732 

1,399,750 1,675,225 

3,198,062 3,712,856 
174,768 259,799 

4,282,891 4,785,189 
276,531 383,219 
995,577 461,477 

1,542,359 1,912,717 

1,591,749 2,088,928 
332,286 373,671 

1,512,565 2,159,060 
618,457 857,633 

1,315,497 1,729,461 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

fo eer err 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. 





49,371,340 59,767,843 

The Science of Tempering Steel—Jeweler’s Weekly 
In the whole range of the mechanical arts it would be 
nearly impossible to find another process at once so sim- 
ple and so common in principle, and yet so little under- 
stood in theory, as the hardening and tempering of steel. 
It was probably this fact which some years ago led the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers of England to place 
this subject among those to be specially investigated by 
a committee of its own members, who reported upon it 
in due time. To illustrate the facts that require scien- 
tific explanation, the process of hardening and temper- 
ing a cold chisel, which is usually done at one operation, 
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may be briefly described. After heating the point it is 
dipped in cold water and thus the tool is hardened. 
After cooling, the smith lifts the steel from the water 
and watches it closely as the heat remaining in the body 
of the metal diffuses itself through the hardened portion. 
As the heat spreads the color passes from a white lustre 
to a pale yellow, to straw color, to a brownish orange. 
Then the point is dropped into water again, in the full 
confidence that, after cooling, the temper will be that 
desired. If the smith delayed the brown would become 
dappled with purple, and would then pass successively 
into full purple, light blue, full blue, dark blue; and 
each color would give its own temper upon cooling, as 
bright blue for swords and watch-springs, dark blue for 
saws, etc. These are the well-known facts, and yet their 
“how” and “why” has always been equally a mystery 
to the artist and the scientist, although upon the correct 
solution of the problem depends so important a matter 
as knowledge of how best to reach that judicious com- 
promise which should blend the maximum of hardness 
and toughness. Now, either can be produced at pleas- 
ure, as the colder the bath the harder the steel, and the 
slower (as in oil) the tougher; but extreme hardness is 
produced at the strength of tenacity, and vice versa. 
The committee’s conclusion was suggested by Edison's 
experiments upon wire, which he made public in 1879. 
These experiments showed that incandescent platinum 
wire became covered with minute fissures, due to the 
expiration of the occluded gases under the action of 
heat, and that when the wire was cooled in a vacuum 
the fissures closed. By a succession of heatings and 
coolings the gases were entirely expelled, and the plati- 
num became much harder and denser. As the commit- 
tee suggests, it may be that the first and extreme heat 
dries out the gases occluded at ordinary temperature, 
thus producing the denseness of hard steel. When the 
metal is slightly heated, as in tempering, reabsorption 
begins, and the characteristic colors are due to the 
changes in the surface, the gradual opening of minute 
fissures, which are produced by this reabsorption. In 
connection with this latest theory may be mentioned one 
or two earlier ones. One is that when steel is heated 
the carbon becomes amorphous and the steel is soft, 
while if cooled quickly the carbon crystallizes, taking 
the properties of diamond, and the steel becomes, as it 
were, diamond set in iron. This theory of Julien’s is, 
the most striking one, but, while accounting for hardness, 
it does not explain the temper of steel, to say nothing 
of objections to the postulated liquefaction of carbon. 
Primeval Man in America—W. ]. McGee—Popular Science 
The environment read from geology indicates that the 
Trenton man was a hunter or fisherman who used and 
lost the primitive tools of his mysterious craft within the 
waters rather than upon the land, and thus appears to 
materially narrow the range of hypothesis as to his 
activities; but the extravagance in labor indicated by 
the vast numbers of unworn implements suggests that 
the rapid modification in environment and occupation 
accompanying the ice-invasion outran the resulting mod. 
ification in appliances, and that the implements were 
really invented on land and were but ill adapted to the 
new conditions; and the’ introduction of a new type of 
implement during the brief epoch of gravel deposition 
gives support to the suggestion. So the margin of the 
cloud enveloping the beginnings of human life in Amer- 
ica is slowly lifting. Already there is definite and cumu- 
lative evidence of man’s existence during the latest ice 
epoch, with a strong presumption against an earlier origin 
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than the first Quaternary ice-invasion; already it is 
known that the primitive American haunted the ice front 
rather than the fertile plain, and must have been hunter 
or fisherman; already his environment is so well known 
as to partially elucidate his activities; but the first traces 
of the autochthon yet found tell of an intelligent being 
who dominated the animal world as does his descendant, 
and thus the mystery of man’s intimate origin even at 
this late day remains enshrouded as darkly as ever. 
Patents for Small Things—From “ Invention” 

The rubber tip at the end of lead pencils has yielded 
420,000. A large fortune has been reaped by a miner 
who invented a metal rivet or eyelet at each end of the 
mouth of coat or trousers pockets to resist the strain 
caused by the carriage of pieces of ore and heavy tools. 
In a recent legal action it transpired in evidence that 
the inventor of the metal plates used to protect soles 
and heels of boots from wear sold upwards of 12,000,000 
plates in 1879, and in 1887 the number reached 143,000,- 
000, producing realized profits of a quarter of a million 
of money. As large a sum as was ever obtained for any 
invention was enjoyed by the inventor of the inverted 
glass bell to hang over gas to protect ceilings from being 
blackened, and a scarcely less lucrative patent was that 
for simply putting emery powder on cloth. Frequently 
time and circumstances are wanted before an invention 
is appreciated, but it will be seen that patience is well 
rewarded, for the inventor of the roller skate made over 
£200,000, notwithstanding the fact that his patent had 
nearly expired before its value was ascertained. The 
gimlet-pointed screw has produced more wealth than 
most silver mines, and the American who first thought 
of putting copper tips to children’s shoes is as well off as 
if his father had left him £400,000 in United States 
bonds. Upward of £2,000 a year was made by the in- 
ventor of the common needle-threader. To the foregoing 
might be added thousands of trifling but useful articles 
from which handsome incomes are derived or for which 
large sums have been paid. Few inventions pay better 
than popular patented toys. A clergyman realized £400 
a week by the invention of a strange little plaything to be 
seen for a long time in every toy-shop wiadow, and even 
in the streets of London. That favorite American toy, 
the “return ball’ —a wooden ball with an elastic at- 
tached—yielded the patentee an income equal to £10,- 
000 a year, and an income of no less than £15,000 per 
annum to the inventor of the “dancing Jim Crow.” 
The invention of “ Pharaoh’s serpents,” a toy much in 
vogue some years ago, was the outcome of some chemi- 
cal experiments and brought the inventor more than 
£10,000. The sale of the little wooden figure, “ John 
Gilpin,” was incredibly large for many years, and a very 
ingenious toy, known as the “ wheel of life,” is said to 
have produced upward of £100,000 profits to its inven- 
tor. One of the most successful of modern toys has 
been the “ chameleon top,” the sale of which has been 
enormous. The field of invention is not only vast and 
varied, but it is open to everybody without respect or 
favor of any kind to sex or age, station or means. The 
merest trifle may be the key to a fortune if it be an arti- 
cle that the public actually wants in great numbers. 

Uniting the States—New York Telegram 

Massachusetts contains 8,040 square miles; was set- 
tled in 1620 at Plymouth, and was admitted into the 
Union February 6, 1798. 

Connecticut contains 4,845 square miles; was settled 
in 1623 at Windsor, and was admitted into the Union 


January 9, 1788. 
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Delaware contains 1,950 square miles; was settled in 
1638 at Wilmington, and was admitted into the Union 
December, 1787. 

Kentucky contains 40,000 square miles; was settled 
in 1775 at Boonesboro, and was admitted into the Union 
June 1, 1792. 

California’s area is 155,980 square miles; it was set- 
tled in 1769 at San Diego, and was admitted into the 
Union September 9, 1850. 

Indiana contains 35,910 square miles; was settled in 
1730 at Vincennes, and was admitted into the Union 
December 11, 1816. 

New Jersey contains 7,455 square miles; was settled 
in 1664 at Elizabeth, and was admitted into the Union 
December 18, 1788. 

Minnesota contains 79,205 square miles; was settled 
in 1846 at St. Paul, and was admitted into the Union 
May 11, 1858. 

Mississippi contains 46,340 square miles; was settled 
in 1716 at Natchez, and was admitted into the Union 
December 10, 1817. 

Tennessee contains 41,75 square miles; was settled 
in 1757 at Port London, and was admitted into the 
Union June 1, 1796. 

Texas contains 262,290 square miles; was settled in 
1692 at San Antonio, and was admitted into the Union 
December 29, 1845. 

Pennsylvania contains 44,985 square miles; was set- 
tled in 1682 at Philadelphia, and was admitted to the 
Union December 14, 1787. 

Rhode Island contains 1,085 square miles; was set- 
tled in 1636 at Providence, and was admitted to the 
Union May 29, 1790. 

Vermont contains 9,136 square miles; was settled in 
1734 at Fort Dummer, and was admitted into the Union 
March 4, 1791. 

Virginia contains 40,125 square miles; was settled in 
1607, at Jamestown, and was admitted to the Union 
June 26, 1788. 

Florida contains 54,240 square miles; was settled in 
1565 at St. Augustine, and was admitted into the Union 
March 3, 1845. 

Kansas contains 81,700 square miles; was settled in 
1827 at Fort Leavenworth, and was admitted into the 
Union January 29, 1861. 

New Hampshire contains 9,905 square miles; was 
settled in 1623 at Little Harbor, and was admitted into 
the Union June 21, 1788. 

Wisconsin contains 54,400 square miles; was settled 
in 1669 at Green Bay, and was admitted into the Union 
on May 29, 1848. 

New York contains 47,620 square miles; was settled 
in 1614 at New York city, and was admitted into the 
Union July 26, 1783. 

North Carolina contains 48,580 square miles; was set- 
tled in 1650 at Chowan River, and was admitted into 
the Union November 31, 1789. 

South Carolina contains 30,170 square miles; was set- 
tled in 1670 on Ashley River, and was admitted into the 
Union May 23, 1788. 

Perfect Screws Small as Dust—The Analyst 

The smallest screws in the world are made in a watch 
factory. There can be no doubting that assertion on any 
score. They are cut from steel wire by machine, but as 
the chips fall down from the knife it looks as if the 
operation was simply cutting up the wire for fun. One 
thing is certain, no screws can be seen, and yet a screw 
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is made every third operation. The fourth jewel wheel 
screw is the next thing to being invisible, and to the 
naked eye it looks like dust. With a glass, however, it 
is seen to be a small screw, with 260 threads to the inch, 
and with a very fine glass the threads may be seen very 
clearly. These little screws are 4-1000ths of an inch in 
diameter, and the heads are double in size. It is esti- 
mated that an ordinary lady’s thimble would hold 100,000 
of these tiny little screws. About 1,000,000 of them are 
made a month, but no attempt is ever made to count them. 
In determining the number 100 of them are placed on 
a very delicate balance, and the number of the whole 
amount is determined by the weight of this. All of the 
small parts of the watch are counted in this way, prob- 
ably 50 out of the 120. After being cut, the screws are 
hardened and put in frames, about roo to the frame, 
heads up. This is done very rapidly, but entirely by 
sense of touch instead of sight, so that a blind man 
could do just as well as the owner of the sharpest eyes. 
The neads are then polished in an automatic machine, 
10,000 ata time. The plate on which they are polished 
is covered with oil and a grinding compound, and on 
this the machine moves them very rapidly by a reversing 
motion, until they are fully and perfectly polished. 
Origin of the “ Clague”—London Gloie 

The words clague and clagueur have become more or 
less acclimatized amongst all the theatre-going popula- 
tions of Europe. The Germans occasionally use £/ats- 
chen in the same sense; but the men who applaud an 
actor or a dramatic author, or both at once, for money 
or for friendship, are usually designated by the French 
title. A writer in the Vossische Zeitung gives an inter- 
esting sketch of the origin and history of “the falsifica- 
tion of the public judgment,” as another German critic 
calls it, by the institution of the c/ague. Although it was 
born in Paris, it owed its origin to a German, or at least 
to an Austrian, a native of Vienna, the beautiful and 
luckless daughter of the Emperor Francis I. and Maria 
Theresa, Queen Marie Antoinette. On April 24, 1776, 
the Alceste of Gluck was to be performed for the 
first time in Paris. The young Queen was determined 
to force a brilliant success for the work of the great 
master, and in order to obtain it at its first representation 
she marked several passages in the libretto with her own 
hand, and, calling the highest cavaliers of the Court to 
her aid, including the Comte d’Artois and the Comte de 
Provence, entreated them to take care that these pas- 
sages should be welcomed with universal applause. The 
task was easy enough for these grand seigneurs, who 
gladly undertook any duty laid upon them by their beau- 
tiful, young, and amiable Queen. They gathered to- 
gether all the young noblemen at the Court and formed 
them into a band of artistic conspirators. They were 
diligently instructed as to the passages which they were 
to applaud, and were distributed in groups all over the 
theatre. - The splendid success of the “Alceste,” both 
with the Court and the citizens of Paris, Was secured by 
the whirlwind and thunder of approval which was started 
by the young nobles. The secret came later to the ears 
of the directors of the opera, and subsequently, at the 
first performance of “ Enée et Didon,” they organized a 
troop of c/agueurs to insure its success. Thus the c/ague, 
which had originally something voluntary in its character, 
finally developed into a trick of trade, and became a very 
plague in the theatrical life of France. In 1820 a cer- 
tain M. Santon systematically organized the practice into 
a business, under the title, Assurance des Succés Dra- 
matiques, and sent out his paid Chevaliers du Lustre. 
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THE SALON-PRIZE PARAGRAPHS AND EDITORIALS 





Benton (Ky.) Tribune: 

When a man is trying to run a country paper with an 
army press and a hatful of type and 17 paid-up subscrip- 
tions; when he is compelled to skirmish around on the 
outside of his business to make a living by begging, bor- 
rowing or stealing; when he is out of heart, hope, friends 
and money; in debt, in love, and in the middle of a rail- 
road rumpus that will not come to a focus; when he has 
nothing in the past but remembrance of failure, and 
nothing in the future but visions of the poorhouse—well, 
under such circumstances he is in d—n poor shape to 
assume a virtue he hasn’t got, a joy he doesn’t feel. 


Steeleville (Mo.) Mirror: 

Record of important events of the year 1888: 

Jan. 3.—John Fleming renews his subscription for the 
Mirror, having taken it 18 years. 

Jan. 7.—Lewis Davis arrested for the murder of David 
Miller and placed in jail. 

Feb. 2.—Cuba High School closed for term. The 
sun did not shine, and consequently the “ground hog” 
couldn’t see his shadow. 

Feb. 11.—Senator Castleman and Mayor Francis pre- 
sent the C. P. Church with a silver communion service. 

March 19.—Several dogs show signs of rabies and are 
killed. Circuit Court met, Judge Barclay presiding. 
Salary of Marshal reduced to $10 a month. 

April 1.—Editor dragged three miles by his fiery, un- 
tamed steed. Ladies calling to borrow the horse invited 
to bring their own liniment and pain killer. 

April 4.—Constable Wright of Liberty killed a snake 
6 feet long and 4 inches diameter. 

April 5.—A couple walked from Sligo to Steelville to 
obtain a marriage license, and go back hand in hand. __ 

April 15.—N. A. Bowser released from jail, and pub- 
lishes a card of thanks. 

May 14.—Republican Convention at Hermann. 

May 17.—Firmin Earney of Dry Creek died suddenly 
in St. Louis, while on a visit to his aunt. 

May 19.—Snake as big as a stove pipe and long as a 
clothes line seen crossing the railroad on Cuba Hill. 
Delays the train and agitates the employees. 

July 13 —Editor returned from the East. 

Sept. 25.—A masked mob took Lewis Davis from jail 
and hanged him to a tree near Pat Wallace’s grave. 

Oct. 18.—Top of flagstaff broke off in the gale. 

Nov. 12.—County Court met and burned railroad 
bonds, all having been paid and cancelled. 

Nov. 16.—Ratification meeting at the Court House 
and big display of fireworks on Public square. 





The Beaver (Kan.) Bugle: 

“The editor down the street should go to school dur- 
ing the winter months so that the teacher can learn him 
something about grammar. We have seen bad writers 
before, but we never seen one who could crowd so 
many grammatical erratum into a single sentence.” 





The Michigan Logroller: 

If journalism be an art, that old “porous plaster,” of 
the Mt. Clemens Monitor, is a daub; if it were a hog- 
pen, he would be the hog; if it were a foot, he would be 
a bunion; if it were a hand, he would be a wart; if it 
were a boil, he would be the core; if it were a head, he 
would be the dandruff; if it were the nose, he would be 


the catarrh; if it were a salt-well, he would be the odor; 
if it were a side-show, he would be “the wild Australian 
child;” if it were the barnyard, he would be the fertil- 
izer; if it were a bed, he would be a bedbug; if it were 
a fly, he would be a fly-blow; if it were a tooth, he 
would be a toothpick. Bah! S—scat, you old pole-cat. 





Hickory Forks Sentinel: 

“The revival which has for some time been going on 
at this place, shows many evidences of becoming a suc- 
cess. The Rev. Jim Boyle Lucas has proved himself to 
be a mourners’ bench rubber of no mean ability. His 
methods are gentle, when gentleness will best serve the 
aim of the church, but this should not encourage people 
to take unseemly liberties with him during the most 
fervent parts of his sermon. Night before last while 
Brother Lucas was explaining the way in which the 
ram’s horn was blown at Jericho, Tabbs Miller blew a 
gourd-handle in diabolical imitation of the horn. 
Brother Lucas paid no attention to this act of discour- 
tesy, but spoke feelingly of the men who wearily trudged 
their way around the walls of the city, solemnly blowing 
with spurts of wind and great faith the gnarled horn of 
the ram. Tabbs, instead of being impréssed by this 
gentleness, puffed out his cheeks in mighty endeavor 
and blew a blast so loud that a calf, standing in an ad- 
joining lot, kicked up his heels and bawled in doleful re- 
frain. Then Brother Lucas stepped down from the pul- 
pit, ripped a lath from the wall and larruped Tabbs until 
he begged for mercy. Then Brother Lucas knocked 
down several people who had laughed at Tabbs, kicked 
old John Mills and then gave out a hymn. Mourners 
are flocking to the bench. Come one, come all.” 





Ouray (Col.) Solid Muldoon: 

The Solid Muldoon is the most powerful antidote to 
meanness and kindred diseases ever offered to a suffer- 
ing community. Elder Ripley, who hasn’t told the truth 
in thirty-two years, feels better, and he’s only been on 
our list two months. Capt. Stanley, who hasn't tasted 
water for thirteen years, can now look at a brooklet 
without serious results. Ed. Suydam, who has been 
troubled with his spine since the Ute outbreak, put out 
a large washing Monday. Jim Vance, who came to this 
country four years ago, with an Arkansas record, now 
moves in the first society. Oh! it is a perfect balsam; 
$2.50 per annum. One annum contains fifty-two doses. 





The Arizona Kicker: 

We have been severely criticised because we refused 
to attend the funeral of old Pete Shinly, who died on 
the street of too much whiskey one night last week. It 
is claimed that old Pete was our creditor in the sum of 
$12, and that it was shabby in us not to see him 
planted. In the first place, old Pete owed us $2 bor- 
rowed money, instead of our owing him. In the next, 
our Sunday pantaloons needed a patch about four feet 
square at the end opposite the bow, and we did not care 
to subject ourselves to ridicule for the sake of showing 
off. We can keep our back behind us in our own office 
until better times arrive, and that’s what we are trying to 
do. We have sent to San Francisco for a patch the 
color of our pantaloons, and when it arrives and is 
welded on to the spot Richard will be himself again, and 
ready to rustle at funerals or address a public meeting. 
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THE UNUSUAL—SUPERSTITIOUS AND QUEER 





A Ghost Snow-Balling—Carthage (Ill. Republican 

In the winter of ’44-'45, Alex Kirk, my mother’s 
brother, and a brother to M. K. Kirk, now of Dakota, 
went home with the Groves boys from school one even- 
ing. At bedtime, before retiring for the night, Alex, 
with one of the boys, went out to the barn to see if all 
was right. As they came out of the barn door going 
to the house, a snow-ball struck Alex between the 
shoulders. ‘The boys began to run, and the snow-balls 
continued to pelt Alex till they reached the house. 
They apprised the family of what had occurred, and Mr. 
Groves, with the other boys, went out to find the culprit. 
As Alex stepped out of the house a ball again struck 
him, and they struck him in quick succession till he 
reached the barn. While standing with his back to the 
barn they ceased, but if one of the other boys stood 
behind Alex, he received the snow-ball, which struck 
right between the shoulders every time and it pitch 
dark. The balls seemed to come from a slight emi- 
nence about one hundred yards from the barn. They 
got lanterns and hunted all over and around that part of 
the field, but to no purpose. On examining the balls, 
which were so compressed as not to break after striking, 
blue yarn was seen on some of them, as if the person 
who made them had worn blue mittens. They searched 
long and in vain, and becoming greatly exasperated took 
pitchforks determined to make it hard with the guilty 
person or persons if they should find them. Just at 
break of day they could see the balls rise, as it were, 
from the ground and come with greater force than it 
seemed possible for a human being to throw them. At 
sunrise they ceased coming, and Alex went home ac- 
companied a part of the way by one of the boys. My 
mother, who was a girl at home, says he was as pale as 
death, and seemed unable to stand. He told them what 
had occurred, and showed the white place in the back of 
his blue jeans coat where the snow-balls had taken the 
color out. He was sore for weeks from the pelting he 
received, and in less than a year he was in his grave. 
But by whom or by what power the snow-balls were 
thrown is still a mystery—Amanda Cain. 

* * * * * * 

The foregoing singular incident is further confirmed 
by a gentleman residing in Hancock township, who was 
well acquainted with the circumstances and talked with 
parties who were witnesses of the event,—all reliable 
men, and agreeing in their statements. He adds that 
the young men who were with Alex Kirk that night 
took him into an open field, distant from any covering 
or ambuscade, and the snow-balls continued to assail 
him there and on the way to the house. No tracks or 
other evidence of any person throwing the balls could 
be discovered in the direction’ from which they were 
thrown. The singular affair was talked about a great 
deal at the time in St. Marys and Hancock townships. 

Micah Rood's Curse—Conn. Correspondence N. Y. Times 

The advent of a quantity of “bloody-heart” apples 
into the Windham markets from the back country town 
of Franklin has resulted in the unearthing of an eerie 
tradition about this singular fruit, which has found its 
way into print. They are called the “Micah Rood 
apples,” and are of a delicious flavor, snowy interior, and 
cherry-red skin. In every one there is a large red 
globule near the heart of the fruit resembling a drop of 


blood. This peculiarity has been made the subject of 
investigation, but no theory accounts for it as plausibly 
as the tradition of “ Micah Rood’s curse.” Micah Rood 
was a prosperous farmer at Franklin in 1693. He was 
avaricious, but finally became indolent, spending his time 
in dreaming over coveted wealth. One day a peddler, 
who carried a pack filled with valuable jewelry, passed his 
house. His dead body was found the next day beneath 
an apple tree on Micah’s farm, where the latter was wont 
to sit. The skull was split open and the man’s pack was 
rifled. Rood stoutly denied any knowledge of the crime, 
and, although suspicion attached itself to him, nothing 
was proved against him. He became morose and 
moody and never prospered afterward. People wagged 
their heads when on the autumn following the murder 
Rood’s apple tree commenced to bear the “ bloody- 
heart” apples. They said it was a silent judgment upon 
him, and that the dying peddler’s curse upon the head 
of his destroyer had come home to roost upon Rood’s 
apple tree. Nothing like the apples had ever been 
seen before. Either the apples or the suspicion wore 
the life out of Rood, for he died soon after they ap- 
peared. Ever since then the tree has lived, but it has 
almost ceased to bear the strange apples. It is the fruit 
from other grafted trees that revives the story to-day. 


Segato’s Ghastly Table—L. B. B. —N. Y. Sun 

Fifty years ago or thereabouts Giuseppe Segato, a 
Florentine physician, announced that he had discovered 
a way of petrifying the human body so as to preserve its 
form without change of appearance. He submitted 
specimens of his work to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who thought well of the discovery, and offered to buy it 
from Segato. The physician refused the offer, and while 
he waited for a higher bid died, either suddenly or after 
a very short illness. He never revealed his process, 
and his secret was buried with him. The following 
description of Segato’s best-known specimen, first pub- 
lished about a year ago in a medical journal, has since 
appeared in almost every newspaper in the country: 

‘*In the Pitti Palace at Florence is a table which, for originality 
in the matter of construction and ghastliness in conception, is prob- 
ably without a rival. It was made by Giuseppe Segatti, who passed 
several years of his life in its manufacture. To the casual observer 
it gives the impression of a curious mosaic of marbles of different 
shades and colors, for it looks like polished stone. In reality it is 
composed of human muscles and viscera. No less than a hundred 
bodies were requisitioned for the material. The table is round and 
about a yard in diameter, with a pedestal and four claw feet, the 
whole being formed of petrified human remains. The ornaments 
of the pedestal are made from the intestines, the claws with hearts, 
livers, and lungs, the natural color of which is preserved. The 
table top is constructed of muscles artistically arranged, and it is 
bordered with upwards of a hundred eyes, the effect of which is said 
to be highly artistic, since they retain all their lustre, and seem to 
follow the observer. Segatti died about fifty years ago. He ob- 
tained his bodies from the hospitals, and indurated them by impreg- 
nation with mineral salts.” / 

Curiosity led the present writer, when in Florence 
recently, to obtain a view of this curious piece of furni- 
ture What he saw was so entirely different from what 
he had been led to expect, that he is moved to tell the 
readers of The Sun about it. In the first place, the 
“table” is not in the Pitti Palace, but in the anatomical 
collection of the new St. Mary’s Hospital. There the 
present writer had an opportunity of examining it, in com- 
pany with Dr. Stanislao Bianchi, who is in charge of the 
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collection. The “table” is oval, of what looks like 
mahogany; it is about eighteen inches long by twelve 
wide, and consists of a top only; it has no appearance 
whatever of ever having had a pedestal. The human 
petrifactions on it consist of thin and small sections or 
slices about one sixty-fourth of an inch thick, which are 
veneered upon it. Some are diamond shaped, some 
oval, others square, with surfaces like fine-grained wood, 
all arranged in a symmetrical rectangular oblong design ; 
there is a border around it, presenting at first sight the 
appearance of a checker board. Some of these veneers, 
by the effects of dampness, have become detached; one 
or two have fallen off altogether. Prof. Bianchi pointed 
out that these veneers were small bits of organisms of 
the human body, such as the loins, kidneys, liver, spleen, 
lungs, skin, all of natural color and, that probably, in 
order to get them of small size, they had been taken 
from boys’ cadavers. There were, however, no human 
eyes in the border or anywhere else. Dr. Bianchi showed 
other specimens of Segzto’s process—a female scalp of 
perfectly natural color, with long flowing hair attached; 
a woman’s breasts, fair and white, perfectly life-like. 
In these cases the parts preserved were like medium 
pasteboard in thickness and firmness. He showed also 
petrified reptiles, fish, and separate parts of the human 
body, all prepared by Segato, and doubtless submitted 
by him when he offered to sell his secret to the Tuscan 
Government. It was difficult to get an expression of 
opinion from the Doctor about the value of Segato’s 
process, and the consequent importance to science of its 
loss. “It has not been discovered since; it is a pity 
that it still remains unknown,” was all that the kind and 
courteous professor would say on the subject. “Segato 
asked rather a large price, perhaps, but he knew his own 
business, doubtless.” The “table” is not seen by 
many visitors to Florence, or even by many Florentines; 
the custodians of Segato’s specimens, even if they do 
not discourage sightseers, certainly evince no great en- 
thusiasm for the remarkable objects of their care. 
A Superstitious Chinese Fad—North China Herald 

Both savage and semi-barbarous peoples have always 
exhibited a great repugnance to any surgical operation, 
however necessary, which involves amputation. The 
Chinese have always shown this repugnance, not on ac- 
count of fear or pain, for they are patient under all kinds 
of physical suffering, but because they look upon it as a 
duty to keep the body intact. If they submit to the 
amputation of a limb, they invariably ask for the severed 
member, and keep it in a box, to be buried, in due time, 
with the owner. Sometimes they will actually eat it, 
thinking it only right that that which has been taken from 
the body should be returned to it. On the same princi- 
ple, an extracted tooth will be carefully preserved, or 
ground to powder and swallowed in water. Another 
curious phase of the same idea is seen in the belief that 
a sick parent can be cured by broth made from flesh cut 
from a living child, and it is looked upon as a sign of 
filial piety for the child to submit himself to an opera- 
tion for that purpose. The child is supposed to be of 
the vital essence of the parent, and if a portion of this 
essence is returned to the fountain-head, the parent will 
be greatly strengthened. The peace-loving nature of 
the Chinese is due to this respect for the human body. 

Blavatsky’s Mesmerism—Laura C. Holloway 

Mme. Blavatsky could produce a sound like the chime 
of bells, low and sweet, but perfectly clear, and these 
were heard by us all under various conditions. She 
would know what was going on in other parts of the 
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building, and one day reproached one of the party for 
something that was said in the park, fully a mile away 
from the castle. Her hostess said that Mme. B. had not 
left her room all the afternoon. I remember an oc- 
casion when I excused myself to go to my room to write. 
In the evening when we all assembled in the drawing- 
room, I was astonished to have her say to me: “ You 
have not written to-day. I saw you idling the time 
away.” It was true that I had sat at the large window 
the entire afternoon, looking out upon the hills, watch- 
ing the clouds and pondering over many things. Mme. 
Blavatsky had been much in my thoughts, as I consid- 
ered the question—a grave one to me—of remaining 
longer with the party or of returning to England. She 
knew by some means what had been agitating my mind, 
and said to me as we passed down the stairs: “ You will 
go back with me.” I said to myself that I would not, 
but events so shaped themselves that I did travel back 
to London in her company. She seemed to divine the 
future in many ways, and sometimes when she made 
prophecies, it was dreadful to hear her voice, she would 
be so excited and vehement. Curious study she was; 
curious things she did. Her powers were phenomenal 
and were exhibited without premeditation. With no 
ambition, no home, no home ties, no strong attach- 
ments, she seemed alone in the world, and was in many 
respects the most indifferent person I ever knew. 
Reckless in statement, defiant in action, she made ene- 
mies without thought and pained those who loved her 
with apparent indifference. Sometimes it would be my 
confidential opinion that she mesmerized those about 
her when she desired, but never could prove it. Her 
heart was not such a hard one, but she cared very little 
for manifestations of affection. She was alone in some 
sphere of her own, and none could know her intimately. 
I have been in the room with her when I felt her real 
self to be far away, and have seen her look at strangers 
once and talk of them as though their past lives were all 
before her. She sat at the desk writing one day when I 
entered her room without an invitation, and, putting on 
a bold front, walked directly to her with a sealed letter 
in my hand, which I had written to the gurat, or teacher, 
who had sent me letters through her. “I want an 
answer to this letter, and I have come to ask you to 
send it, Madam.” She railed at me, flew into a rage, de- 
manded to know by what right I intruded upon her and 
ordered her to send letters to the Mahatmas. When she 
had concluded I quietly asked her to send it, adding 
that it was important. “ Nothing that concerns the emo- 
tions of people is important,” she retorted. “ You all 
think that if you make a prayer it must have an immediate 
personal response from Jehovah. I am tired of nonsense.” 
I coolly laid the letter on the table, sat down near to 
and facing her, and looked at my letter. She opened a 
drawer of the desk, which I saw was empty, and told me 
to put it there, I pushed the letter from the table into it 
and closed it myself. She leaned back in her chair, 
looked with some interest at me, and remarked that my 
will was developing. I told her that I had staked much 
in writing the letter, and its reply would influence my 
future course. Impelled by a sudden feeling I asked 
her if the letter had not gone, and not waiting for her to 
reply, I pulled open the drawer and it was not there. I 
looked for it carefully everywhere, called in a lady from 
the next room and told her the circumstance, and we 
looked again, but did not find the letter. Days after I 
met Mme. Blavatsky in the hall as she was going out to 
drive with one of the guests, and she put out her hand for 
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me to assist her down the step. As I took her hand, I 
smilingly said, “ Where’s my letter?’”’ She looked at me 
steadily for a moment, and it suddenly occurred to me, 
but why I do not know, that it was answered. I ran my 
hand into the pocket of my dress and there was a letter 
folded and sealed in a Chinese envelope. I have it now 
and sometimes I read it over for the instruction I get 
from it. Earnest and honest in tone, wise in counsel 
and friendly in spirit, though foretelling trouble and per- 
plexity enough to sadden the future, I valued it then 
and do now, for, whatever the source from whence it 
came, it was what I needed and I was thankful to get it. 
The world has abused her more than almost any other 
woman of her day. She is an object of suspicion not 
only to individuals, but to governments, and she is de- 
fended by those who would count it a privilege to die 
for her. To a person who once asked her who she was, 
she said, with much simplicity of manner: “I am an old 
Buddhist pilgrim, wandering about the world to teach 
the only true religion, which is truth.” 
Burned at the Sfake—Los Angeles Herald 

A disease, which is believed to be malignant typhoid 
fever, has recently carried off a large number of the 
braves of the Mojave tribe. A grand pow-wow of med- 
icine men was held last week and they decided that 
there was a witch in the tribe. The medicine men then 
made a mixture from herbs and poured it down the 
throats of a male pigeon and its mate. The male pigeon 
flew away and the female died in a few seconds. This 
settled the sex of the witch in the minds of the medicine 
men, and the squaws were at once driven to the council 
chamber. The daughter of Creso, a sub-chief, picked up 
the dead bird as she went along and the medicine men 
with loud yells at once seized her and announced that 
she was the witch. The squaw pleaded piteously for 
her life, but her cries were of no avail, her own relatives 
assisting in dragging her to the Council place. The girl, 
who was but eighteen years old, was stripped. of her 
clothes, led to a stake and a slow fire built under her. 
For two hours she lingered in awful agony, and while her 
screams filled the air the braves danced about the fire 
and the medicine men muttered incantations. When 
morning came nothing but the whitened bones of the 
girl and the black embers remained about the stake. 

Old-Time Body-Snatching—Love and Legend 

Here are stories of the body-snatching days, when 
the bodies of the newly-buried dead were stolen at night 
out of their graves, when every suspicious-looking person 
observed near a church-yard was at once set down as a 
resurrectionist, and when armed men watched the graves 
all night. One Sunderland resurrectionist was caught in 
a curious way. He had got a body, said to be that of a 
young woman, put it into a sack, fastened a rope round 
the middle, and carried it to the churchyard wall in 
order to drop it over. The wall was only about three 
feet high on the inside, but fully twice as high on the 
other side. So when the man had lifted the body on to 
the copestone and was getting over the wall himself, the 
rope somehow slipped over his head, and he fell and 
hung suspended on the side toward the outside, while 
his sack fell back toward the churchyard. He was 
found thus by one of the watchers going his rounds. 
The body-snatcher was still alive when he was cut down, 
but soon afterward died. His memory still survives 
among old Sunderland folks as “ Half-Hanged Jack.” 
The son of an old sexton at the border village of Corn- 
hill tells this story: “One morning early in December, 
about 1830, Jamie Marchall, the sexton in question, was 
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roused from sleep by a loud knocking at the cottage 
door and a voice that he seemed to recognize called 
out: ‘Get up, Jamie! For God’s sake, be quick, man!’ 
When the blacksmith opened the door he saw the son of a 
well-known farmer lately deceased. The young man was 
at the time studying medicine in the University of Edin- 
burg. Before he uttered a word Marchall noticed that his 
arm was through the bridle-rein of a horse, from whose 
side the steam rose in clouds, while the young man’s 
face was haggard and pale. The young man called out, 
‘Get your spade, and mattock, and come with me to the 
churchyard quickly.’ The blacksmith took his tools in 
silence and followed. On the way the young man ex- 
claimed, ‘I’!l be satisfied soon whether it is him or not. 
Think, Jamie, of having your ain father laid out on the 
dissecting board for you to cut up. I had the knife in 
my hand when I saw it was my father. But I’ll be sat- 
isfied before I sleep. I left the hall, and have ridden 
here, Jamie, to satisfy myself.’ When his father’s grave 
was reached he took a spade and helped the bewildered 
sexton to open it. The coffin having been reached, he 
called, ‘Break the lid with your mattock, and put in 
your hand.’ Marchall did as he was ordered, and put 
his hand inside. ‘Is he there, Jamie?’ was the anxious 
inquiry. ‘Aye, aye, he’s a’ right. Naebody’s fashed him, 
Robert; ye ha’e been mista’en,’ was the sexton’s reas- 
suring reply.”” The following extract from The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of March, 1776, will show that then 
body-snatching was carried on in London with no at- 
tempt at concealment. “The remains of more than 
twenty dead bodies were discovered in a shed in Totten- 
ham-court-road, deposited there by snatchers to the sur- 
geons, of whom there is one, it is said, in the borough, 
who makes an open profession of dealing in dead bodies, 
and is known by the name of ‘ The Resurrectionist.’ ” 
Superstitions of the Wart—Chicago Mail 
Wart—A small hard tumor on the skin formed by an 
enlargement of its vascular papillz and a thickening of 
the epidermis which covers them. This is the defini- 
tion given in the dictionary, but it doesn’t indicate what 
tough things these “small, hard tumors” are, or how they 
disfigure the hand. And it doesn’t say anything about 
how the small boy tries everything under the shining sun 
to get rid of them, plunging his soul so deep in supersti- 
tion that he can never break away from it in the whole 
course of his after life. ‘The popular superstition is that 
if one person counts another’s warts they will abandon 
their original claim and locate on the fellow who was in- 
terested enough in them to count them—a token of ap- 
preciative recognition that is rarely satisfactory to the 
latter. The commonplace way to get rid of them is to 
tie a silk thread around the wart and leave it to cut its 
way through the wart. When this is done the wart finds 
itself, so to speak, without a leg to stand on. It is alone 
in the cold world without a friendly or helping hand, and 
it cannot survive the shock. Another very pleasing 
way is to burn the little joker off with caustic, but this is 
not in line with the average small boy’s tastes, and is not 
popular. An old Southern method that smacks of vou- 
dooism is to catch a fish and take a drop of blood from 
each of the warts and rub it on the fish. Then throw 
the fish back alive into the river. The person who tries 
this experiment is warranted to soon sicken of fish and 
the warts to disappear. This style of wart exterminator 
was probably invented by Tom Sawyer. It’s just about 
complicated and troublesome enough to suit him. An 
old gray-whiskered and patriarchial method is to steal a 
piece of fresh meat—it must be stolen, or the charm will 
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not work—and rub it on the warts. Then look cautiously 
around, acting as much like a real thief as you can, and 
if no one sees you, why hide it deep in the ground. 
While the meat is rotting the warts will go away. If 
that doesn’t suit you take a fresh piece of pork from a 
pig that has just been killed and put it on the warts and 
keep it there over night, and then bury it. That will 
kill them, sure, or the recipe lies. The greater part of 
the cures are undoubtedly faith-cures, as is shown by 
every wart story that was ever told. “ When I was a 
youngster I had more warts than you could shake a stick 
at,” said an old man the other day, “ but I finally got rid 
of them. My old colored mammy—for I am of Southern 
birth—told me what to do, and I thought it would do no 
harm, so I tried it. I went to work and stole from a 
neighbor’s as many pebbles as I had warts and tied them 
up in a bit of cloth. Then I went out doors, and, shut- 
ting my eyes, whirled around until I was all mixed up in 
regard to directions. Then I threw the bag as far as I 
could, still keeping my eyes shut and not caring whether 
it smashed a window or not. Then I whirled around 
some more until I didn’t know which way I had thrown 
it and opened my eyes. In about a week the warts were 
gone. And still there are people who scoff at faith 
cures.”” Another way is to wash your hands in the water 
that has lain for a long time in hollow stumps, but this 
is too common and easy to be of much account. If the 
seventh son of a seventh father takes you out on a dark 
night and mutters an incantation over you the warts will 
“take a sneak.” There are many other ways, but if 
you want one that is sure to knock the wart in the first 
round without any faith or magic, just take a slim needle 
and stick it through the wart at the root, close to the 
hand. Light a match and hold it to the other end of 
the needle till you feel like a Fourth of July celebration. 
In Awful Peril—Theodore Roosevelt—Century 

“Once or twice he showed a curious reluctance about 
allowing a man to approach him suddenly from behind,” 
says Theodore Roosevelt of one of his trappers, in his 
article on Frontier Types in the Century. “ Altogether 
his actions were so odd that I -felt curiosity to learn 
his history. It turned out that he had been through a 
rather uncanny experience the winter before. He and 
another man had gone into a remote basin, or inclosed 
valley, in the heart of the mountains, where game was 
very plentiful; indeed, it was so abundant that they de- 
cided to pass the winter there. Accordingly they put up 
a log cabin, working hard, and merely killing enough 
meat for their immediate use. Just as it was finished 
winter set in with tremendous snow-storms. Going out 
to hunt in the first lull, they found, to their consterna- 
tion, that every head of game had left the valley. Not 
an animal was to be found therein; they had abandoned 
it for their winter haunts. The outlook for the two 
adventurers was appalling. They were afraid of trying 
to break out through the deep snow-drifts, and starvation 
stared them in the face if they stayed. They put them- 
selves on very short commons, so as to use up their flour 
as slowly as possible, and hunted unweariedly, but saw 
nothing. Soon a violent quarrel broke out between 
them. The other man, a fierce, sullen fellow, insisted 
that the dog should be killed, but the owner was ex- 
ceedingly attached to it, and refused. For a couple of 
weeks they spoke no words to each other, though cooped 
in the little narrow pen of logs. Then one-night the 
owner of the dog was wakened by the animal crying out; 
the other man had tried to kill it with his knife, but 
failed. The provisions were now almost exhausted, and 
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the two men were glaring at each other with the rage of 
maddened ravening hunger. Neither dared to sleep for 
fear that the other would kill him. Then the one who 
owned the dog at last spoke, and proposed that to give 
each a chance for his life, they should separate. He 
would take half of the handful of flour that was left and 
start off to try to get home; the other should stay where 
he was; and, if he tried to follow the first, he was 
warned that he would be shot without mercy. A like 
fate was to be the portion of the wanderer if driven to 
return to the hut. The arrangement was agreed to and 
the two men separated, neither daring to turn his back 
while they were in rifle shot of each other. For two 
days the one who went off toiled on with weary weak- 
ness through the snow-drifts. Late on the second after- 
noon, as he looked back from a high ridge, he saw in 
the far distance a black speck against the snow coming 
along on his trail. His companion was dogging his 
footsteps. Immediately he followed his own trail back 
a little and lay in ambush.. At dusk his companion came 
stealthily up, rifle in hand, peering cautiously ahead, his 
drawn face showing the starved, eager ferocity of a wild 
beast, and the man he was hunting shot him down ex- 
actly as if he had been one. Leaving the body where 
it fell the wanderer continued his journey, the dog stag- 
géering painfully behind him. The next evening he baked 
his last cake and divided it with the dog. In the morn- 
ing, with his belt drawn still tighter round his skeleton 
body, he once more set out, with apparently only a few 
hours of dull misery between him and death. At noon 
he crossed the tracks of a huge timber wolf; instantly the 
dog gave tongue, and, rallying its strength, ran along 
the trail. The man struggled after. At last his strength 
gave out and he sat down to die; but while sitting still, 
slowly stiffening with cold, he heard the dog baying in 
the woods. Shaking off his mortal numbness he crawled 
toward the sound, and found the wolf over the body of 
a deer that he had just killed and keeping the dog from 
it. At the approach of the new assailant the wolf sul- 
lenly drew off, and man and dog tore the raw deer flesh 
with hideous eagerness. It made them very sick for the 
next twenty-four hours; but, lying by the carcass for 
two or three days, they recovered their strength.” 
Came Back from the Grave—St. James Gazette 

An elderly gentleman residing in the Rue Roche- 
chouart, Paris, who was supposed to be dead, has sud- 
denly come to life. He has a nephew in Paris who, 
being duly informed of his demise on Sunday, repaired 
at once to the house, with his wife, to keep watch over 
the mortal remains of his uncle until they should be 
borne to their last resting place. On Monday evening, 
as the lady was tired, her husband sent her to the draw- 
ing room to take some repose on a sofa, and a servant 
having placed wine and broth on a table, he soon went 
soundly to sleep. On awakening at four in the morning 
he found that the broth had disappeared and that the 
bottle of wine was half empty. Becoming alarmed, he 
went to his wife in the drawing-room, roused her and 
told her what had happened. The husband entered the 
room, but soon rushed out with his hair on end. He had 
seen his uncle’s ghost. The old man was sitting on the 
side of his bed. The supposed corpse had the utmost 
difficulty in getting them to understand that he was 
not dead. “I am alive!” he repeated, adding that 
the preparations for his funeral had not escaped his 
notice. He had been in a lethargy, and, waking up, had 
helped himself to the broth, which had done him good. 
Richard was himself again. He felt perfectly recovered. 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





My Laddie—Amélie Rives—Harper's Monthly 

Oh, my laddie, my laddie, 
I lo’e your very plaidie, 
I lo’e your very bonnet 
Wi’ the silver buckle on it, 
I lo’e your collie Harry, 
I lo’e the kent ye carry ; 

But oh! it’s past my power to tell 

How much, how much I lo’e yoursel! 


Oh, my dearie, my dearie, 
I could luik an’ never weary 
At your een sae blue an’ laughin’, 
That a heart o’ stane wad saften, 
While your mouth sae proud an’ curly 
Gars my heart gang tirlie-wirlie ; 

But oh! yoursel, your very sel, 

I lo’e ten thousand times as well ! 


Oh, my darlin’, my darlin’, 

Let’s gang amang the carlin, 

Let’s loll upo’ the heather 

A’ this bonny, bonny weather; 

Ye shall fauld me in your plaidie, 

My luve, my luve, my laddie; 
An’ close, an’ close into your ear 
I'll tell ye how I lo’e ye, dear. 


“ De Ole’Oman An’ Me” —A.C. Gordon—Befo’ De War 


We doesn’t live as onst we did : 
De grub’s done struck a change ; 
An’ when I mentions ash-cake now, 
My wife she thinks it strange. 


She’s got sot-up dese las’ few years, 
An’ wheat-bread’s all de go; 

But, somehow, seems I'd like ter tas’e 
Some ash-cake-pone onst mo’. 


De buttermilk has done give way 
Ter tea an’ coffee now; 
“ An’ possum-fat,” she always says, 
“Is low-flung grub, nohow !” 


She doesn’t ever foot it now, 
Like how she used ter do; 

But drives my yaller mule ter town, 
An’ wushes he was two! 


She hasn’ had a homespun coat 
For many a long day, 

But w’ars de fines’ sort o’ clo’es, 
Made jes’ de white folks’ way. 


She doesn’ call me “ Ichabod,” 
Or “ Ich,” or “ Ole Fool,” now ; 
An’ ef I mentioned “ Anniky,” 
’T ’ud sartin raise a row. 


’Tis “ Mister Brown” an’ “ Mistis Brown,” 
Ontwell it seems ter me 

We’s done gone changed our nat’rel selves 
F’om what we used ter be. 


I know, beca’se as how I’se tried 
An’ never seed it gee, 

It’s awful hard ter teach new tricks 
Ter ole dogs sich as me. 


Dat broadclof coat she made me buy, 
It don’t feel half so good 

As dat ole’ jeans I used ter w’ar 
A-cuttin’ Marster’s wood. 


An’ beefsteak ain’t for sich as me, 
Instid 0’ possum-fat ; 

An’ “ Mister Brown” ain’t “‘ Ichabod ”’— 
I can’t git over dat! 


So Mistis Brown may go ter town, 
A-drivin’ 0’ dat mule, 

Jes’ when she likes; but, sartin sho’, 
I ain’t gwi’ play de fool! 


An’ as fur her insistin’ how 
Dat I should try to learn 

Dem A B C’s de chillun reads— 
*Tis no consarn o’ her’n. 


I doesn’ keer what grub she eats, 
Or what she calls herself, 

Or ef she has a boofy now, 
’Stid o’ a cubbud-shelf ; 


I doesn’ keer how fine her clo’es, 
May be, or what’s de style— 
I’m able fur ter pay fur dat, 
An’ has been so some while. 


Dar’s only one o’ all her ways 
Gits over me fur sho,— 

I p'int’ly hones fur possum-fat 
An’ ash-cake-pone onst mo’. 


“ Bill” —Gay Davidson—The Chicago News 


Him and me wuz brothers, 

I say wuz, ‘cause others 

‘Sides me know he’s gone away, 
Gone like he’s boun’ to stay. 

I don't feel right 

At night. 

The big old bed seems bigger yet, 
An’ somehow like, my pillow’s wet 
With doggoned baby tears, I swan. 
But Bill—he’s gone. 

We used to snuggle up so close 
Like spoons, ah’ I was wuss 

Than any kitten, sick or well, 
Cause I hugged close to Bill. 

Miss him! Wa-al sure! 

I kaint nohow endure 

To know he’s gone. 

It’s tough, at dawn, 
To wake up a-shiverin’ an’ a-shakin’ so, 
With milkin’ to be done—an’ snow! 
Bill dead / 

Nary! Haint yo’ heard ? I swan! 
He’s married, an’ he’s gone. 
Likeliest gal in all these woods— 
Thet’s what I say; I’m sad, 

For only me an’ dad 

Are left. 

Bill dead ? 

Not yet. He’s left my bed 

An’ took another— 

Bill, that wz my brother. 


Larry O’ Dee—Unidentified 
Now, the Widow Magee 
And Larry O’Dee 
Had two little cottages out on the green, 
With just enough room for two pig-pens between. 
The widow was young and the widow was fair, 
With the brightest of eyes and the brownest of hair, 
And it frequently chanced, when she came in the morn 
With the swill for the pig, Larry came with the corn, 
And some of the ears that he tossed from his hand, 
In the pen of the widow were certain to land. 


One morning said he : 

“Och! Misthress McGee, 
It’s a washte of good lumber this runnin’ two rigs, 
Wid a fancy petition betwane our two pigs!” 
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“ Indade, sure it is!” answered Widow McGee, 
With the sweetest of smiles upon Larry O’Dee. 

« And then it looks kind o’ hard-hearted and mane, 
Kapin’ two fri’ndly pigs so exsaidin’ly near, 
That whinever one grunts thin the other can hear, 
And yit kape a cruel petition betwane!” 


“ Shwate Misthress McGee,” 
Answered Larry O’Dee, 
“If ye fale in yer heart we are mane to the pigs, 
Aint we mane to ourselves to be runnin’ two rigs ? 
Oh! it made me heart ache whin I paped thro’ the cracks 
Of me shanty lasht March at yez swingin’ yer axe, 
Wid yer purty white hands just as red as a bate, 
(Tho’ I really must say that yez handled it nate) 
A-sphlitten yer kindlin’ wood out in the shtorm.” 


“Now, piggy,” said she, 

“ Larry’s courtin’ o’ me, 
Wid his delicate, tinder allusions to you; 
So now yez musht tell me just what I musht do, 
For if I’m to say ‘ yes,’ shtir the swill wid yer shnout; 
But if I’m to say ‘no,’ yez musht kape yer nose out. 
Now, Larry, for shame! to be bribin’ a pig, 
By a-tossin’ a handful o’ corn in his shwig!” 

“ Me darlint, the piggy says ‘ yes’! ”” answered he, 
And that was the courtship of Larry O’Dee. 


The Two Orphans—Bow Hackley—Detroit Free Press 
“Yes, sir; we lived home till our mother died, 
’N’ I'd go a-walkin’ with Jim, ‘cause he cried 
Till night time ud come, ’n’ we'd go up to bed 
An’ bofe say the prayers ’at she taught us ter said— 
Didn’t we, Jim? 
“’N’ pa ud stay late, ’n’ we used ter call, 
‘Cause we thought we heard ’im down stairs in the hall; 
An’ when he come home once he fell on the floor, 
"N’ we run’d an’ hid behind ma’s bedroom door— 
Didn’t we, Jim? 


‘She told us, our ma did, when she’s sick in bed, 
’N’ out of the Bible some verses she read, 
To never touch wine and some more I can’t think, 
But the last words that she said was to never to drink— 
Didn’t she, Jim ? 


“ But our other ma, what our pa brought home there, 
She whipped little Jim ’cause he stood on a chair 
’N’ kissed our ma’s picture that hung on the wall, 
’N’ struck me fer not doin’ nothin’ at all— 
Didn’t she, Jim ? 


“She said ‘at we never had no bringin’ up 
’N’ stayed round the house ’n’ et everything up, 
’N’ said ‘at we couldn’t have no more to €at, 
’N’ all ’at we’s fit fer was out in the street— 
Didn’t she; Jim? 


“ We said ’at we hated er, didn’t we, Jim? 
But our pa—well, we didn’t say nothin’ ter him, 
But just took ma’s picture and bofe run’d away, 
"N’ that’s what Jim’s cryin’ ’bout out here to-day — 
Didn't we, Jim? 


“Mister, don’t feel bad, ’cause Jim’s cryin’, too, 
Fer we're goin’ to hunt ’n’ git somethin’ to do; 
*Cause our ma ’at died said to work an’ to pray, 
"N’ we'd all be together in glory some day— 

Didn’t she, Jim? 


Waitin’ Fer The Cat To Die—/J. W. Riley—Harper's 
Lawzy? don’t I rickollect 
That ‘ere old swing in the lane! 
Right and proper, I expect, 
Old times can’t come back again ; 
But I want to state, ef they 
Could come back, and I could say 
What my pick ud be, ’y jing! 
I'd say, Gimme the old swing 
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’N’ under the old locust trees 

On the old plaee, ef you please, 
Danglin’ there with half-shet eye, 
Waitin’ fer the cat to die! 


I'd say, Gimme the old gang 

Of barefooted, hungry, lean, 
Or’n'ry boys you want to hang 

When you're growed up twicet as mean! 
The old gyarden patch, the old 
Truants, and the stuff we stoled ! 
The old stompin’-groun’, where we 
Wore the grass off, wild and free 
As the swoop of the old swing, 
Where we uset to climb and cling, 
And twist roun’, and fight, and lie— 
Waitin’ fer the cat to die! 


’Pears like I ’most allus could 

Swing the highest of the crowd 

Jes sail up there tel I stood 
Downside up, and screech out loud, 

Ketch my breath, and jes drap back 

Fer to let the old swing slack, 

Yit my tow-head dippin’ still 

In the green boughs, and the chill 

Up my backbone taperin’ down, 

With my shadder on the groun’ 

Slow and slower trailin’ by— 

Waitin’ fer the cat to die! 


Now my daughter’s little Jane’s 
Got a kind o’ baby swing 
On the porch, so’s when it rains 
She kin play there—little thing! 
And I'd limped out t’other day 
With my old cheer this a-way, 
Swingin’ her and rockin’ too, 
Thinkin’ how I uset to do 
At her age, when suddenly, 
“ Hey, gran’pap!” she says to me, 
“Why you rock so slow?” Says I, 
“ Waitin’ fer the cat to die!” 


Fitch—Eva Wilder McGlasson—N. Y. World 


Fitch wuz a curyus sort of a man, 
' Built on a kind of a skimpy plan; 
Little, an’ lean, an’ holler-cheeked, 
Eyed like a pigeon, an’ nosed like a hawk, 
Ugly ez sin, with a voice that skreaked, 
Yit havin’ one favor—Fitch could talk! 


Let him start in, an’ I don’t keer how 
Busy yeh might be et hoe er plow, 
Plantin’ er hayin’ with clouds in the west 
An’ frogs a-hollerin’ for rain kerflawk ! 
Let Fitch git a-yarnin’ an’ all of us jest 
Laid off whilse we listened—fer Fitch could talk. 


Seemed like his freckles all dribbled away, 

An’ his stubbly w’iskers thet pyeared like hay, 
Acterly took on a shine like gold \ 

Ez he loosed his words without break er balk, 
Whilse we-uns hyearin’ the languige rolled 

F’om them dry, thin lips, ‘lowed, “ Fitch kin talk!” 


Nobuddy listened at him like me; 
Thet’s how-come my sweetheart, she _ 
Hyearin’ me brag of his wit, she said, 
“Fetch him to see me—pore spindlin’ gawk !— 
Ef thar’s half an idee in thet quare shape’ head, 
I'll ’gree with you-ns thet Fitch kin talk.” 


So me bein’ ruther a harnsum man, 
An’ him bein’ plain ez a bucket o’ bran, 
I never thought nothin,’ but brung him, thet’s why 
I’m still in the market, whilse he’s toein’ chalk, 
Bein’ married to her, fer I missed it, says I, 
When I disrikillickted how well Fitch could talk ! 
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A Wonderful South American Bug—New Vork Sun 

At one of the recent meetings of the New York 
Microscopical Society a paper read by Mr. F. W. Devoe 
upon the Makeche, or metal-cutting beetle of South 
America, was listened to with great interest by the 
members of the society. Since then the paper has 
excited considerable comment among scientists and 
people interested in entomology. The Sun therefore 
reprints Mr. Devoe’s article in full, from a recent issue 
of the Journal of the New York Microscopical Society: 

“The beetle to which your attention is directed,” said 
Mr. Devoe, “is Zopherus Mexicanus, Sol., a native of 
Central America, where it is popularly known as ‘ Make- 
che.’ Specimens average in length from 4.5 to 5 centi- 
metres, and in width from 1.5 to 2 centimetres. The 
thorax and elytra are yellowish gray, this color being due 
to a coating of scales, which may be scraped away, when 
the underlying normal black color will appear. The 
dorsal surface is marked by many knobs arranged in 
lines, and more prominent in the middle than at the 
sides. The general color of the under surface and of 
the legs is black, but this is more or less concealed in 
numerous places by the yellowish scales before men- 
tioned. The head is retracted as far as the eyes into 
the pro-thorax. The antennz are nine to eleven jointed, 
the outer two or three points being connate, and when 
at rest the antennz lie in two deep grooves on the 
under surface of the pro-thorax. The character is indi- 
cated by the structure. A slow, deliberate walker, it 
never flies, for its hind wings are not developed, and it 
never hurries. A lover of darkness, it dwells in the 
woods, hidden under the bark of trees, in canes, or in 
chips left by the wood-cutter. Strong-jawed, it goes its 
way. Much has been said regarding the strength of 
insects, and especially of beetles. It has been asserted 
that they have made their way through sheet lead (Hylo- 
trupes), and even through iron pipes. Fortunately, I 
have been able to watch this beetle while engaged as a 
metal worker, and to learn its powers. My first speci- 
men was from Yucatan, presented to me last summer by 
a friend from Mexico. It was contained in a cardboard 
box, which I enclosed in my desk over night. The next 
morning I found the creature had eaten a large hole in 
the side of the box, and was enjoying its liberty with a 
commingling of deliberation and satisfaction. Having 
recaptured it I placed it in a small glass jar, to which I 


fitted a cover of wood, after boring a few holes in the 


latter for ventilation. The next day I found on the bot- 
tom of the jar numbers of chips of the black walnut 
wood of the cover. I then substituted the metal cover 
which belonged to the jar, after punching through the 
metal several holes about three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, and supplied the captive with some sugar. 
About one week after this I left home for a day, and 
when I returned I found that the beetle had cut out in 
small bits all the metal between two holes in the cover, 
and through this enlargement had thrust out its pro- 
thorax in such manner as to give evidence that, if left 
alone, it would soon regain its liberty. This work upon 
the metal was all done within the space of forty-eight 
hours. Upon examination the cutting edges of the 
mandibles appeared to be unbroken and in perfect con- 
dition. About three weeks after this time this beetle 


died. Several attempts were made during the winter to 











secure some more living beetles of the same species. 
But they all died before reaching New York. About a 
month since, however, I had the good fortune to receive 
two lively specimens. These were placed in glass jars 
like that just mentioned, fitted with their respective 
metal covers. One of these beetles I exhibit here alive 
to-night. This one has accomplished metal working 
precisely like that of the first specimen, and I have had 
no little satisfaction in watching the process, and in lis- 
tening to the sound caused by the mandibles while cut- 
ting the chips from the cover. During this operation 
the beetle passed the feet through the ventilating holes, 
and hung suspended, back downward, from the under 
surface of the cover. This metal is pewter, probably 
composed of three parts of lead and one part of tin, and 
is about one thirty-second of an inch in thickness. Under 
experiment it was found that a force of 369 grammes 
was necessary to remove chips corresponding to those 
cut by the beetle. Your attention is called to the fact 
that the cutting edges of the mandibles of the dead 
beetle are in good condition, while those of the living 
beetle are broken. Both insects did the same kind of 
work, under the same circumstances; but I am unable 
to account for the different effects upon the tools em- 
ployed. These beetles live a long time without food or 
water. The second beetle ‘did the cutting in February 
last, after which it was placed in a clean, dry earthen 
dish, where it has remained ever since, without any food. 
It is now alive and in good health. I will be gratified to 
learn from any person if they have-ever seen and studied 
any insect that has bitten off any chips of metal.” 

The Dance of the Lady Crab—Popular Science Monthly 

Without apparent cause he was seen to rise upon the 
third and fourth pairs of legs; his large chelze were 
thrown above his head with the claws open and their 
points touching in the middle line; his fifth pair of feet 
were held horizontally behind, and his body perpendicu- 
lar to the floor of the aquarium, or at right angles to the 
normal position. ‘The posture was ludicrous, and, when 
in this position he began slowly to gyrate, his movements 
and attitude were the cause of much merriment upon 
the part of the spectators. At times he balanced on two 
legs of one side, again on two legs of opposite sides. 
Now he advances slowly and majestically, and now he 
wheels in circles in the sand on the floor of the aqua- 
rium, and now for a few moments he stands as if trans- 
fixed in this unnatural position. An electric light hung 
above and to one side of the water, which suggested the 
possibility that it might be the exciting cause. It was 
turned out, and still the dance went on, and the joy was 
unconfined. At last, from sheer exhaustion, he sinks 
down to the sand in his usual attitude. But now the 
female, who has all this time remained tucked away in 
the sand, comes forth and begins to move about the 
aquarium; soon she comes near to the male crab, when 
instantly he rises to his feet and begins to dance. Again 
and again the performance is repeated, and each time 
the approach of the female is the signal for the male to 
rear high, and to reel about wildly as if intoxicated. 

Grimalkin in all Ages—Medical Classics 

The admirer of the cat inquires about the origin of 
the graceful pet which sings on the rug or lies so com- 
fortably on the lap of its mistress, and he learns that 
“blue blood” runs in the veins of the large family, 
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scientifically speaking, to which it belongs. It is a 
member of the great class of felidz, whose proudest rep- 
resentatives are the kingly lion and the royal tiger. In 
spite of much discussion, the question of the origin of 
the domestic cat is still without a satisfactory answer. 
It is very generally conceded that it descended from 
either the cat of ancient Egypt or the wild cat, but 
authorities are pretty evenly divided upon the two parts 
of this question. Mr. Wood says, “as far as is at pres- 
ent known the Egyptian cat is the originator of our 
domestic cat,” and we accept his conclusion, as well as 
his statement that it came to western and northern 
countries through Greece and Rome. That it was 
known in very early times is shown by many allusions 
to it in the books of the Sanscrit language, which date 
back thousands of years before the Christian era. In 
ancient Egypt it commanded a veneration which stag- 
gers our credence. We are told that a Persian king 
captured an Egyptian city without opposition by resort- 
ing to the stratagem of giving a living cat to each soldier 
when going to battle, the enemy offering no resistance 
lest the sacred animal be killed. Stories of a like kind 
are mentioned in history, and we learn that the death 
penalty was inflicted on any one in Egypt who killed a 
cat. This animal held a high place in the public and 
private worship of that land, as we read in the pages of 
history, and as is further proved by the vast numbers of 
images and adornments representing it which have been 
discovered in later times. Hosts of them were em- 
balmed, and that, too, by the costly process used on the 
royal families, so that it may be said that Egypt perma- 
nently preserved the bodies of her kings and cats. We 
find that the Turks had and yet have a profound respect 
for this animal, handsome sums being devoted to hospi- 
tals for its care and treatment. In the tenth century 
Howell the Good, of Wales, imposed a heavy fine upon 
any subject who killed a cat. In the middle ages a dif- 
ferent sentiment was rife, superstition connecting the 
animal with witches and Satan, especially if it were 
black—a superstition which is not unknown to-day. 
Great numbers were burned alive on St. John’s Day in a 
certain quarter of Paris, the king starting the fire, Louis 
XIV. being the last ruler to perform this proud royal 
act. To such superstitions and barbarities may perhaps 
be traced the prejudice of modern times against this in- 
nocent animal. In both ancient and modern Germany 
there has been a peculiar dread of a black cat, and its 
supposed satanic influences. In Sicily cats are held in 
almost extravagant esteem. In England and America 
not a few have ridiculous notions upon the curative prop- 
erties of the blood, skin and other parts, to say nothing 
about fancied relations to Satan and witches. Over 
against the repugnance to the cat which many profess, 
often because it is simply the fashion, one may mention, 
as a few of the great number who have admired and 
fostered the animal, Richelieu, Cardinal Wolsey, Mon- 
taigne, Fontanelle, Turner the painter, Tasso, and Dr. 
Johnson. Adding the weight of the tastes of such men to 
that of the favors shown in ancient times, we catch the 
force of the saying that “a cat may look upon a king.” 
Overgrown Spiders of India—Rare Bits 

A great many plants, animals and insects, which are 
familiar within our more temperate climate, attain a 
much larger size in the hot, tropical regions of the globe, 
and none, perhaps, ate more remarkable in this respect 
than the different classes of spiders. You have been 
told of the huge, black, hairy-legged tarantula, with his 
great, staring, bead-like eyes and long, cruel forceps or 
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nippers, who lurks in dark cgrners and stows himself in 
the toes of your boots and other unexpected places; 
but, as a general rule, he can be avoided, and the web he 
spins interferes but little with any one. But there are 
other spiders, equally large and formidable, that spread 
their nets across roads and paths, much to the occasional 
discomfort of unwary horsemen or short-sighted folks 
on foot. Up in the mountains of Ceylon and India 
there is a fellow of this kind that spins a web like bright 
yellow silk, the central net of which is 5 feet in diameter, 
while the supporting lines, or guys, as they are called, 
measure sometimes 10 or 12 feet long; and riding 
quickly in the early morning you may dash right into it, 
the stout threads twining round your face like a lace veil; 
while as the creature who has woven it takes up his 
position in the middle, he generally catches you right on 
the nose, and though he seldom bites or stings, the con- 
tact of his large body and long legs is anything but 
pleasant. If you do forget yourself and try to catch 
him, bite he will, and, though not venomous, as his jaws 
are as powerful as a bird’s beak, you are not likely to 
forget the encounter. The bodies of these spiders are 
very handsomely decorated, being bright gold or scarlet 
.underneath, while the upper part is covered with the 
most delicate slate-colored fur. So strong are the webs 
that birds the size of larks are frequently caught therein, 
and even the small but powerful scaly lizard falls a vic- 
tim. Often have I sat and watched the yellow or scarlet 
monster, measuring—when waiting for his prey with his 
legs stretched out—fully 6 in., striding across the middle 
of the net, and noted the rapid manner in which he 
winds his stout threads around the unfortunate captive. 
He usually throws the coils about the head, till the 
wretched victim is first blinded and then choked. In 
many unfrequented dark nooks of the jungle you come 
across most perfect skeletons of small birds, caught in 
these terrible snares, the strong folds of which prevent 
the delicate bones from falling to the ground after the 
wind and weather have dispersed the flesh and feathers. 
Mounting an Elephant— India and Tiger Hunting” 

Mr. Barras, in his “ India and Tiger-Hunting,” gives a 
description of his selection of an elephant, and his first 
experience in riding it. He was offered his choice of 
half a dozen, and at once picked out a big fellow, nearly 
ten feet high. Its name was Roghanath Guj, and, as 
Mr. Barras says, it bore an excellent character for both 
courage and gentleness. It had already killed two men, 
to be sure, but that was hardly the animal’s fault, as 
they had approached it carelessly when it was furious. 
I began by feeding him with bread and sugar, whilst the 
keeper was explaining to me the animal's manners and 
customs. Though ever ready to obey orders, he much 
disliked having to kneel. An elephant’s elbows-are 
tender, and it sometimes gets a diseased joint from being 
made constantly to assume this posture on all sorts of 
ground, to enable people to mount. I began, therefore, 
by getting up in the orthodox style, which was as fol- 
lows: On standing before him, and indicating that you 
wished to mount, he would lower himself by advancing 
both his front legs; you then took hold of his lips at the 
root of the tusks and placed a foot on the tip of each. 
He then rose to his full height, and tossed up his: head 
as high as his short neck would allow, and so enabled 
you to slide between his ears. To let me dismount he 
would half stoop on one hind leg, and raise the other 
outward. On this extended limb I would slip by means 
of his tail, and from thence to the ground, which was an 
easy step. To do all this with an elephant at the first 
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interview was, naturally, rather risky, but, as our ac- 
quaintance was to be short, I thought it advisable to 
pass a vote of confidence at once. I wished my first 
ride to be a pleasure to all concerned, especially to Rog- 
hanath Guj, as it was his first experience with an en- 
lightened European mahout. The native driver, from 
want of thought, kept up a constant drumming on the 
beast’s head with the goad, or “ankus;” I therefore 
hoped not to use it at all. Such an improvement all at 
once, however, proved more than the elephantine mind 
could grasp. He began really to enjoy himself; going 
his own way more than mine, till at last he marched 
straight into an immense forest tree of the banyan spe- 
cies, and began to browse. He seized the boughs above 
his head, and, tugging violently at them, brought them 
down on my devoted skull. This was too much. I 
raised the ankus, and brought it down with a blow that 
brought the blood. This had the desired effect, and he 
at once bundled off by the road he knew I wanted him 
to go. He merely took with him a branch about the 
size of a small apple tree to discuss as he went along. 
From this moment we were friends, and I do not think 
I ever had to use the hook again so as to bring blood; 
generally it was sufficient to tap him with my fingers. 
All about Toads—The St. James Gazette 

The old Persians made the toad the symbol and pet 
of Ahriman, the foe of light, and declared that his Char- 
fester, or attendant demons, took that form when they 
persecuted Ormuzd. Among the Tyrolese it is a type 
of envy, whence the proverb, “envious as a toad.” In 
the middle ages, among artists it appears as greed or 
avarice; there is even: to this day, in some mysterious 
place on the right bank of the Rhine, between Laufen- 
berg and Binzgan, a pile of coals, on which sits a toad. 
That is to say, coals they seem to the world. But the 
pile is all pure gold, and the toad is a devil who guards 
it; and he who knows how can pronounce a spell which 
shall ban the grim guardian. And there is a story told 
by Menzel (“Christliche Symbolik,” volume 1, page 
530), that long ago there lived in Cologne a wicked 
miser, who, when old, repented and wished to leave his 
money to the poor. But when he opened his great iron 
chest he found that every coin in it had turned to a hor- 
rible toad with sharp teeth. This story being told to 
his confessor, the priest saw in it the divine retribution, 
and told him that God would have none of his money 
—nay, that it would go hard with him to save his soul. 
And he, being willing to do anything to be free from sin 
was locked up in the chest with the toads; and lo! the 
next day when it was opened the creatures had eaten 
him up. Only his clean picked bones remained. But 
in the Tyrol it is believed that the toads are themselves 
poor sinners, undergoing penance as Heetschen or 
Hoppinen—as they are locally called—for deeds done 
in human form. Therefore they are regarded with pity 
and sympathy by all good Christians. And it is well 
known that in the church of St. Michael, in Schwatz, on 
the evening before the great festivals, but when no one 
is present, the immense toad comes crawling before the 
altar, where it kneels and prays, weeping bitterly. The 
general belief is that toads are, for the most part, people 
who made vows to go on pilgrimages, and died with the 
vows unfulfilled. So the poor creatures go hopping 
astray, bewildered and perplexed, striving to find their 
way to shrines which have perchance long since ceased 
to exist. Once there was a toad who took seven years 
to go from Lelfers to Weissenstein; and when the creat- 
ure reached the church it suddenly changed to a re- 
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splendent white dove, which, flying up to heaven, 
vanished before the eyes of a large company there 
assembled, who bore witness to the miracle. And one 
day, as a wagoner was going from Innsbruck to Seefeld, 
as he paused by the wayside a toad came hopping up 
and seemed desirous of getting into the wagon, which 
he, being a benevolent man, helped it to do, and gave 
it a place on the seat beside him. There it sat like any 
other respectable passenger, until they came to the side 
path which led to the church of Seefeld, when, wonder- 
ful to relate, the toad suddenly turned to a maiden of 
angelic beauty clad in white, who, thanking the wagoner 
for his kindness to her when she was but a poor reptile, 
told him she had once been a young lady who had 
vowed a pilgrimage to the church of Seefeld. But, as 
heedless maidens often do, she had put it off from time 
to time, till she died. But now, by his help, her soul was 
saved. And, saying this, she, too, winged her way “to 
the joyous realm where the pure dwellers are.” In 
common with the frog, the toad is an emblem of pro- 
ductiveness, and ranks among creatures which are types 
of erotic passion. I have in my possession a necklace 
of rudely made silver toads of Arab workmanship, in- 
tended to be worn by women who wish to become 
mothers. Therefore the creature, in the old world as 
well as in the new, appears as being earnestly seeking 
the companionship of men. Thus it happened to a 
youth of Aramsach, near Kattenburg, that, being one 
day in a lonely place by a lake, there looked up at him 
from the water a being somewhat like a maid, but more 
like a hideous toad, with whom he entered into conver- 
sation, which became at last friendly and agreeable, for 
the strange creature talked exceedingly well. Then she, 
thinking he might be hungry, asked him if he would fain 
have anything in particular to eat. He mentioned in 
jest a kind of cakes; whereupon, diving into the lake, 
she brought some up, which he ate. So he met her 
many times, and whenever he wished for anything, no 
matter what, she got it for him from the waters, the end 
of it all being that, despite her appalling ugliness, the 
youth fell in love with her and offered marriage, to 
which she joyfully consented. But no sooner had the 
ceremony been performed than she changed to a lady of 
wonderful beauty; and, taking him by the hand she con- 
ducted him to the lake, into which she led him, and “in 
this life they were seen never more.” This legend evi- 
dently belongs properly to frog lore. According to one 
version, the toad after marriage goes to a lake, washes 
away her ugliness, and returns as a beauty with the bride- 
groom to his castle, where they live in perfect happiness. 

One Hundred Thousand Butter flies—Agasstz Companion 

None but those who have seen a hundred thousand 
butterflies, each differing from the other in some partic- 
ular, can have the faintest conception of the wonderful 
beauty of many of these most delicate creations of 
nature. Nothing in art can approach them in delicacy 
of color, or equal their exquisite coloring. Almost the 
finest collection of butterflies in the world is owned and 
has been made by Berthold Neumoegen, of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Only two collections in the 
world can compare with it. One of these belongs to 
the British Museum, the other to a public institution in 
Paris. Mr. Neumoegen has spent twenty years and 
$35,000 in making this collection. It has been enriched 
by the efforts of some member of pearly every exploring 
expedition that has been organized during the last fifteen 
years. Specimens have been contributed by Living- 
stone, Stanley, Schwatka, and members of the Greely 
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relief expedition. Gorgeously hued victims from the 
Victoria Nyanza to Lady Franklin’s Bay, from Borneo to 
Labrador, from Cape Colony to Kamtchatka, and, in 
fact, from every country between “Greenland’s icy 
mountains and Afric’s coral strand,” are crowded into 
this army of 100,000 strong. To every specimen is at- 
tached a card, giving its name, sex, family, and the name 
of its discoverer. Several new butterflies have been 
named after this most faithful and enthusiastic collector. 
An Alligator Adventure—Los Angeles Express 

A family named Lambert, living on Lake Charlie 
Apopka, or Tsala Lake, as it is called, report a very 
thrilling experience. The family is composed of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lambert and three children, two boys and a 
girl baby, the boys being 8 and 15 respectively, and the 
girl just able to toddle about. They moved there some 
two years ago and preémpted a homestead on the south 
side of the lake. The house is built about 200 feet 
from the lake and on a slight elevation, the land in front 
sloping down gradually to the water’s edge. At the left, 
off some little distance, is an immense saw-grass pond. 
Near this Mr. Lambert built an enclosure for his pigs, 
one side facing the lake, and up to a month ago he had 
a magnificent lot of porkers. One night several weeks 
ago he heard a tremendous uproar in his hog pen, and, 
hurrying out with his shotgun and lantern, he was just 
in time to see one of his fine hogs disappearing in the 
lake in the mouth of a huge alligator, while the scores 
of balls of fire seen glittering in the darkness on the lake 
showed the presence of others. From that beginning 
their inroads were kept up with great regularity, and 
though he killed a dozen or more, yet the pork was too 
nice for them to relinquish their feeding ground. Lately 
they have grown so bold as to crawl into his yard in 
daytime, and the predatory raids of these marauders on 
his hogs and fowls have rendered Mr. Lambert’s life a 
burden. A recent adventure, however, of two members 
of his family with one of these dreadful creatures has so 
terrified the farmer and has so alarmed his entire house- 
hold that he is seriously contemplating abandoning his 
place. One Saturday afternoon a short time ago Mrs. 
Lambert, who was in the back part of the house, was 
attracted by the screams of her little girl and frantic 
cries of “Mamma! Mamma!” Hurrying to the front 
of the house, she could not at first locate the little one’s 
whereabouts, but her piercing screams continued, and 
the almost frantic mother soon discovered the flutter of 
her chiid’s dress near the lake shore, the palmetto bushes 
nearly hiding her from view. Snatching up an axe from 
the woodpile, she flew to the water’s edge, and as she 
rounded the palmetto patch a sight burst upon her that 
nearly drove her crazy. On the edge of the bank, with 
its body half in the water, was a huge alligator, its fore- 
paws outstretched, raising it from the ground, while its 
tail lashed the water into foam. Just in front of it, and 
clinging to a palmetto root with her tiny hands for dear 
life, was the little girl, her dress being held in the jaws 
of the alligator, who was slowly dragging the child. The 
alligator’s dull eyes gleamed with anger, like red coals of 
fire, and when Mrs. Lambert appeared the monster 
uttered a hoarse bellow and started backward, tearing 
loose the child’s slight hold. The latter’s infantile features 
were drawn into an agonized appeal, and as the animal 
dragged her down she was too completely paralyzed with 
fear to even cry out. The peril of her baby banished 
all fear from Mrs. Lambert, and she rushed up and struck 
the saurian over the head with the axe, and, seizing the 
child with both hands, tried to pull her away. The 
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sharp blade cut into the alligator’s eye, and, mad with 
pain, he opened his jaw and half sprang at the woman. 
This left the child free, and they both fell backward. 
Mrs. Lambert said afterward that at this moment she 
never expected to save her life. As she fell the alligator 
swung around his tail with a terrible sounding whisk, but 
the fortunate fall of the two just placed them outside its 
deadly sweep. The alligator advanced as far as it could 
with unwieldy waddle, and Mrs. Lambert attempted to 
rise and escape. Her dress caught on a root, and before 
she could get up and free herself the alligator made a 
snap at her and missed, catching hold of her dress in- 
stead. Finding that it had secured something it com- 
menced backing toward the water, dragging along the 
prostrate woman, who now fully reaiized her peril, and 
filled the air with her cries for help. She frantically 
clutched at the roots as she was dragged over them, but 
her dress was of stout material, and the alligator’s strength 
soon overcame her feeble resistance. Suddenly with a 
heavy sinking of the heart, she felt that her foot was in 
the water, and that, if no help came, she was doomed 
to a terrible death. The horror gave her strength for 
a moment, and she made another frantic effort to free 
herself, but it was in vain, and she felt herself drawn 
into the water. Suddenly her hands, which were nerv- 
ously clutching at anything and everything that seemed 
to promise support, passed over the axe handle. With 
the swiftness of thought and with superhuman energy 
she seized the helve and scrambled up, and how she 
cannot say. She managed to deal the ’gator a heavy 
blow with the blade. With rare good fortune it struck 
his other eye and crushed into the head. The maddened 
and wounded reptile opened its jaws with a roar of pain 
and rage, and Mrs. Lambert’s dress slipped off its huge 
teeth. Scrambling up she seized her baby girl and fled 
wildly to the house and fell on the porch in a dead 
faint. Her husband, on returning home at night, found 
her there unconscious, with the child patting her 
mother’s cheek trying in her baby way to arouse her. 
Beetle Photography— The Scientific American 

A most interesting experiment has recently been 
made, in taking a photograph by the light of the Cuban 
firefly. The species of this insect belonging to the 
United States is well known, but its light-producing 
powers are very feeble compared with those of its rela- 
tives, the lantern-flies or cucuyos, of Cuba, Brazil, and 
Mexico. It is said that persons travelling by night in 
the tropical forest are accustomed to place these fire 
beetles on their boats, to light the way, and that Cuban 
ladies mount the cucuyos as gems for their hair and 
clothing. A eliving specimen of these tropical insects 
was recently presented to the Bridgeport Scientific 
Society. It is about an inch and a half long, and bears 
upon each side of its body oval spots, resembling eyes. 
In the dark, these spots emit a greenish light, resem- 
bling that of tiny electric lamps in full glow. If the 
cucuyo is placed on a watch dial, its light will enable 
one to tell the time of night, and it also clearly illumi- 
nates a small printed page. Its radiance seems to be in 
a measure under the control of the will, for, when a gas 
jet is rapidly turned on and off, the insect, whether from 
rivalry or some other motive, is sure to do his best. 
After various trials of the insect’s power, the experiment 
of photographing by its light was successfully carried out. 
A copy of a family portrait was made, the insect being 
held within an inch of the original, and in such a way 
that the rays fell perpendicularly on the negative. The 
time of exposure to bug light was about thirty seconds. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





On The Statr—/J. R. Fairlamb—Harper's Young People 
I met a little maiden on the stair, 
With rose-bud lips, blue eyes, and golden hair ; 
I barred the way, and laughingly I said, 
“You can’t go by until the toll is paid.” 


She paid.the tribute with bewitching grace ; 
And fain a second kiss from that sweet face 
Would I have snatched, but, running by, 

She paused not till she heard my heart-felt sigh. 


Then, glancing round, she saw my longing look, 
And said, “ That kiss you hadn’t oughter took, 
For it was grandma’s, and I have no more; 
What sha// I do when she comes to the door ?” 


“ Dear child,” I cried, “the kiss I will not take, 
But give it back again—for grandma’s sake ;” 
And so once more I kissed the maiden fair, 
And she went up, and I came down, the stair. 


A Confesston—George N. Lovejoy—Boston Transcript 
“Do you love me?” stammered Benny 
To a bright-eyed little maid ; 
“Do you love me—love me—Jenny ? 
I'll not tell ; don’t be afraid !” 


“Yes, I love you,” answered Jenny, 
“ But ‘twas only yesterday 
That I said the same thing, Benny, 
(And she blushed), to Robbie Gray!” 


Bamboozling Grandma—The New Moon 
“There never was a grandma half so good!” 
He whispered, while beside her chair he stood, 
And laid his rosy cheek, 
With manner very meek, 
Against her dear old face in loving mood. 


“There never was a nicer grandma born ; 
I know some little boy must be forlorn 
Because they’ve none like you ; 
I wonder what I’d do 
Without a grandma’s kisses night and morn?” 


“ There never was a dearer grandma—there !” 
He kissed her and he smoothed her snow-white hair ! 
Then fixed her ruffled cap, 
And nestled in her lap, 
While grandma, smiling, rocked her old armchair. 


“When I’m a man, what lots to you I'll bring ; 
A horse and carriage and a watch and ring, 
All grandmas are so nice! 

(Just here he kissed her twice) 
And grandmas give a boy most anything.” 


Before his dear old grandma could reply, 
This boy looked up, and with a roguish eye 
Then whispered in her ear 
That nobody might hear, 
“ Say, grandma, have you any more mince pie?” 


A Baby's Epitaph—Algernon C. Swinburne 
April made me: Winter laid me here away asleep ; 
Bright as Maytime was my daytime; night is soft and deep ; 
Though the morrow bring forth sorrow, well are ye that weep. 
Ye that held me dear beheld not a twelve-month long ; 


All the while ye saw me smile, ye knew not whence the song 
Came that made me smile, and laid me here, and wrought you wrong. 


| 
! 


Angels, calling from your brawling world one undefiled, 
Homeward bade me, and forbade me here to rest beguiled ; 
Here I sleep not ; pass and weep not here upon your child. 


a 














To a Baby—Frank Dempster Sherman—America 
She is a little, dainty thing, 
With skin as white as milk, 
Her finger is so small her ring 
Seems but a thread of silk ; 
And, O, the color of her hair 
Above her face is such— 
So golden-brown beyond compare— 
*Twould tarnish at a touch! 


O, dainty girl, whose years are five, 
When Time has slipped along, 
And other poets shall arrive 
To grace you with their song ; 
Be it their fortune to discern 
The many charms I find, 
And be it yours the glass to turn 
And see Love isn’t blind ! 


To Baby Phillis—W. Trego Webb—Spectator 
Baby Phillis, lady fair, 
Fat and small of size 
With the sun’s gold in your hair, 
And the sea’s blue in your eyes— 
How I wonder what your will is, 
Winsome Phillis ! 


When you point with tiny hand 
At your tiny toe, 
How am I to understand 
What you mean by doing so? 
Prithee tell me what your will is, 
Dainty Phillis ! 


When you, wide-mouthed, on the floor 
Like a birdling sit, 
Twenty different notes try o’er 
In a pretty talking fit— 
Guess it can I, what your will 1s, 
Saucy Phillis ? 


When you suddenly, untaught, 
Clap your hands amain, 
Is it that some new, sweet thought, 
Flashes through your baby-brain ? 
Come, unriddle what your will is, 
Merry Phillis ! 


When you gravely fingering scan 
Tiniest scatterings, 
Studying the Atomic Plan 
Are you, in those specks of things ? 
Who can fathom what your will is, 
Quaintest Phillis ? 


To the ceiling when you raise 
Finger and rapt face, 
Dear new-comer, do you gaze 
Back toward your heavenly place ? 
Half I fancy what your will is, 
Happy Phillis ! 


’ But when you come crawling after 
Me with eyes ashine, 
And with sudden burst of laughter 
Stretch your small, plump arms to mine— 
Ah! I know then what your will is, 
Darling Phillis! 
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AND WISDOM OF CHILDREN 





Detroit Sun: 

The little one, after having been very quiet for a few 
minutes, asked her mother if God knew all things. 
“Yes, he does,” was the reply. “ Does he know all that 
you or me does?” “Yes, I think he does.” “Ma, 
does he know all that I am going to think?” “Every 
thought, my dear.” “How does he know it afore I 
think it?” Time! called on the mother. 


Christian Advocate : 

Dickie, six years old, had a pair of boots. He cut one 
of them with his hatchet. The father became very 
angry and scolded incessantly. The little fellow looked 
his father in the face and said: “If you don’t stop talk- 
ing, you'll get me mad, too.” 

New York World: 

Little Mary P.’s father had gone to Europe. During 
his absence she prayed continually for him that God 
would take care of him and bless him. On his return 
home she ceased praying for him. “Why don’t you 
pray for your father now?” asked her mother. “ We've 
got him home and can take care of him ourselves.” 











Sunshine: 

“ Harry, you ought not to throw away nice bread like 
that; you may want it some day.” “Well, mother, 
should I stand any better chance of getting it then if I 
ate it now?” 


San Franciso Wasp: 

Elderly Gentleman (to a little miss of seven)—“ Say, 
sissy, will you marry me?” The child gravely curls her 
mouth, considering the subject. “Come, sissy,” says 
the mother, “will you marry the gentleman?” “ Yes’m, 
but [aside] ma, I’d like a newer husband.” 





The London Star: 

Little Darling—That was a white sugar almond I gave 
oo, Mr. Squeams. Does oo like it? Crusty Old Bach- 
elor (who is trying hard to swallow the dainty in ques- 
tion)—Very much, indeed, thank you. Little Darling 
—It was pink once. 





Town Topics: 

Governess (to little Miss Ethel, who is making famous 
progress in mythology): Now, Ethel, what do you know 
of Minerva? Ethel: Minerva was the Goddess of wis- 
dom; she never married. 





Providence Journal: 

Mr. Dixey’s little five-year-old daughter was possessed 
of a dog with which she used much to disport herself in 
the garden, where labored a gardener yclept Louis. 
One morning her father was more astonished than edi- 
fied to hear her remark emphatically to her pet: “ Well, 
you are the damnedest dog I ever saw.” “ Bessie,” cried 
her amazed parent, “where in the world did you ever 
hear such language?” “ Why, papa,” she responded, 
with perfect innocence, “he is the damnedest dog you 
ever saw. Louis said so, and he ought to know.” 





Oakland Paragraph: 

“You must not play with that little girl, my dear,” 
said an injudicious parent. “But, ma, I like her; she 
is a nice little girl, and I’m sure she dresses as prettily 
as I do, and she has lots of toys.” “I cannot help that, 


my dear,” responded the vain mother, whose husband 
kept a shell-fish establishment; “her father. is a shoe- 


maker.” “ But I don’t play with her father; I play with 
her. She ain’t a shoemaker.” 


Duluth Paragrapher: 

Mamma—Have you been a good boy to-day? Hope- 
ful—Yes’m. Mamma—Couldn’t you be better to-mor- 
row if you should try hard? Hopeful (thoughtfully)—I 
don’t think so. Mamma—Haven’t you done anything 
to-day that you are sorry for? Hopeful (seriously)— 
I’m sorry I worked so hard on that woodpile. 








Rome Sentinel: 

A teacher asked a bright little girl what country 
was opposite to us on the globe. “I don’t know,” was 
the reply. “Well, now,” pursued the teacher, “if I 
were to bore a hole through the earth, and you were to 
go in at this end, where would you come out?” “Out 
of the hole, please.” 


Woman’s Work: 

A dittle boy complained that his sister had purposely 
pushed him, which she denied. Her father, taking her 
aside, said: “Now, Abbie, don’t you go to Sunday- 
school, and don’t they teach you that it wrong to tell 
lies?” “ We haven’t got so far as that,” she interrupted. 


N. Y. Graphic: 

Stranger—That’s a nice goat you have there. Can he 
haul more than one? Boy—Oh, yes, sir; sometimes 
three of us ride in the cart. Stranger—Indeed! Why, 
he’s strong, isn’t he? Boy—Yes, sir, he’s pretty strong; 
but we don’t mind that now, we’re used to him. 











Baltimore American: 

The little girl who wrote on her examination papers, 
“The interior of Africa is principally used for purposes 
of exploration,” was wiser than she thought. 


Philadelphia Call: 

“You are a good little boy to get up so early in the 
morning,” said Mrs. Pulgrave. ‘‘ Does your father give 
you anything for getting up at daylight?” “No,” re- 
plied Johnnie. “The only time he gives me anything is 
when he catches me in bed.” 








Troy Times: 

A little girl had been absent with her parents at a 
camp meeting for two weeks. On her return her little 
playmate, Ella Day, entertained her by showing her her 
new playthings. At night little Mary, in saying her 
prayers, said:—“O Lord, bless Ella Day, and make her 
a good girl, so as I can take all her playthings away from 
her and she won’t want them back again.” 





Youth’s Companion: 

Belle was asked where her little brothers, aged four 
and two, were. She replied: “They are sitting on the 
door-step talking about old times.” 





Merchant Traveler: 

* Now, Willie,” said the Sunday-school teacher, “ you 
may tell me why Noah went into the ark.” “Can't, 
ma’am.” “Why, Willie, you ought to be able to guess 
that; remember, .there was a great flood coming.” “I 
know now.” “‘ Well, why was it?” “Somebody had 
borrowed his umbrella.” 





America: 

Superintendent—Now, children, I have compared you 
all to flowers in a beautiful garden. What is it that you 
have that the flowers have? Small boy—Worms. 
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THE WORLD OVER-A SERIES OF PEN PICTURES 





Running “ Amok” —From the London Standard 

“Amok! Amok!” resounds one morning through the 
street of a Malay town in the Indian Archipelago. Men, 
women and children flee in all directions, screaming with 
terror: loud cries rend the air, warning everybody to be 
on their guard; the gates of the large houses are shut 
and fastened. “Amok! Amok!” shriek the people, as 
they trample over each other in their hurry to save their 
lives. The alarm spreads far and wide. The hand of 
every Malay springs to the twisted band of his sheath, 
to draw forth the dagger that hangs by his side; the 
police clutch their weapons; the Europeans seize their 
guns; every eye, every nerve is strained for the coming 
peril. “Amok! Amok!”—a wild shriek, a groan, a cry 
of mercy, and there rushes on the maniac with the 
bloody kris in his hand, striking right and left, heedless 
of friend or foe, having stabbed an old man to the 
heart, killed a fainting woman, and despatched a child 
half dead with fright. He is pursued by a number of 
people armed with spears, daggers, knives, guns and 
clubs, who grow as madly excited as the wild creature 
they chase. Brandishing his ruddy blade, the ghastly 
Malay, perhaps himself gashed with cuts, and bleeding 
from stabs, dashes along in his fury, driving his kris into 
the back of a man running for his very life, leaping over 
his body, avoiding a thrust made by a pursuer, and re- 
turning it with fatal effect. Shot after shot is fired at 
the flying maniac, who still runs on, strong and endur- 
ing, like a fierce wounded tiger, marking his course with 
his own blood and that of fresh victims. And so he 
goes on and on till he falls from some shot, or sinks 
from exhaustion, to be despatched by the ready daggers 
of his chasers. Or, perhaps, cut off and hemmed in, the 
amok-runner, dripping with blood, stands at bay in some 
house or against a wall, glaring with bloodshot eyes, 
and, holding out his stained kris, defies any one to ap- 
proach. Then the police bring into use a huge short- 
pronged pitchfork, with which they are provided in the 
Straits settlement, deftly thrusting at him til! he is caught 
by the throat, pinned to the wall, and held there by 
powerful arms. His kris having been wrested from him 
he is quickly pinioned, and, if he does not die of his 
wounds, is tried and executed by native or British laws. 

In the Black Country—The Saturday Review 

“One woman at work in a shop behind a clean and 
tidy cottage had been making nails for 30 years. She 
got 74d. for making 1,000 nails, and by working long 
hours she could make 8d. a day net.”’ One little shop, 
from 10 to 12 feet square, was in full swing, where were 
four young women “hard at it,” and if they could keep 
it up for six days at fifteen hours a day their gross earn- 
ings would amount to the surprising sum of 6s. 3d. each. 
“ But the clear earnings of these young women—skillful, 
persistent, unwearying workers; their arms thin, but 
hardened by unceasing toil; their chests flat, their faces 
pallid, and their palms and fingers case-hardened by bel- 
lows, hammer, oliver, and rod—will run to 5s. 5d. per 
week when in full work.” The “oliver,” it should be 
explained, is a spring tilt-hammer operated by the foot 
of the worker and discharging the duty of a mechanical 
striker; its weight varies from 10 pounds to 30 pounds. 
It is a very striking sight to see a clever girl at her work 
making “cone” or “countersunk” nails, or “pipe” 
nails, “spoon-heads,” and “gutter spikes.” Her left 


hand holds the rod, which is red-hot at one end, out of 
which the nail is fashioned; with her right hand she 
wields her forming hammer, and with her left leg she 
works the lever; while her eager face is all the time 
bowed to the anvil, except when, straightening herseif 
up, she turns from the anvil to the bellows to blow up 
the fire. But when these girls are aged or about to be- 
come mothers the sight is still more striking, and makes 
one wish that one had never seen it or heard of it, it is 
so pitiful and sad, not to say unkind and unnatural. It 
would seem to be next to impossible in the present state 
of things to do anything to regulate the hours of labor, 
for the nailmaker’s shop is his house, and his house is his 
castle. But that the nailmaker’s sanitary surroundings 
should be so shocking there is no reasonable excuse. 
Berlin's Swell Street-— Washington Star 

The real attraction, Unter den Linden, however, is 
not the street itself. It is the life that surges up and 
down its pavements between 3 and 5 o’clock every 
pleasant afternoon. The best dressed women in Ger- 
many crowd its broad walks. Scores of young lieuten- 
ants in bright red-and-black uniforms saunter along 
among them. Occasionally a white-haired, white-bearded 
officer, with broad red stripes down the sides of his 
trousers and an iron cross on his breast, marches straight 
through the crowd as if he had the walk all to himself. 
The cross generally means that he has been very brave 
on the field of battle. The big stripes on his trousers 
indicate his high rank. The progress of these old offi- 
cers along the walk is the occasion of a tremendous 
amount of saluting on the part of the young lieutenants, 
who are compelled temporarily to give up ogling the 
pretty German girls around them. When Moltke ap- 
pears in Unter den Linden there is always a big crowd 
after him. Every one salutes him excepting an occa- 
sional Frenchman or American. If a man doesn’t salute 
the old General, however, he had better get right out of 
the way, for he will be regarded as a very doubtful char- 
acter by all who saw him keep his hat on. The appear- 
ance of a coach containing a Hohenzollern electrifies 
Unter den Linden. It is the signal for a general facing 
out toward the curb, and a lot of uncovering and bowing 
and scraping that the average American rather rebels 
against. The good German citizen, though not so much 
of a,slave to royalty as is generally supposed, likes to 
show his love of country by uncovering to a Hohenzol- 
lern every chance he gets. At the great celebration of 
the birthday of Emperor William the First, about eight- 
een months ago, the promenaders in Unter den Linden 
rather broke their record for this kind of street etiquette. 
Some eighty-five or ninety princes, princesses, grand 
dukes and duchesses had come to Berlin to attend the 
Emperor’s big birthday party. Most of them spent all 
their spare time driving up and down Unter den Linden. 
The street was packed with Berliners, who wanted to 
see how much handsomer the house of Hohenzollern 
was than any other house. Whenever a coach with out- 
riders before and attendants behind appeared—and the 
street was full of them—there was a general bowing and 
saluting and facing about that even the Czar himself 
could not find fault with. A curious feature of the gay 
and elegant life in Unter den Linden of an afternoon is 
that the dude has no place in it at all. Berlin, with its 
25,000 soldiers, is a military town. The best dressed 
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man is, therefore, the officer. A full-dress uniform is 
the only clothes that a Berlin woman loves. Only a man 
inside of such a uniform can be a thoroughbred masher. 
These conditions make the dude superfluous in Berlin 
and virtually exclude him from Unter den Linden. 


The Nile Crier—English Tid-bits 

When the inundation approaches the capital—usually 
at the end of June or the beginning of July—the Nile 
criers begin their work. These criers are men whose 
business it is to call out, or rather to recite, before the 

houses of those who wish it, how much the Nile has 
\Vieen during the last twenty-four hours. The Oriental 
does everything, no matter what it is, gravely, slowly, 
with much dignity and verbosity, and is never chary of 
his time or breath. Even the form of his greeting in 
the street is a complicated ceremony of words and 
notions, which usually takes some minutes to perform. 
And in the same way this announcement of the river’s 
rise, which seems to us such a simple matter, is a most 
serious affair. The day before the crier begins his talk, 
he goes through the streets accompanied by a boy, 
whose part it is to act as chorus, and to sing the re- 
sponses at the proper moment. The crier sings: 

‘* God has looked graciously upon the fields,” 
Response: ‘‘Oh! day of glad tidings.” 

‘* To-morrow begins the announcement,” 
Response: ‘‘ May it be followed by success.” 

Before the crier proceeds to give the information so 
much desired, he intones with the boy a lengthy alter- 
nating chant, in which he praises God, imploring bless- 
ings on the Prophet and all believers, and on the master 
of the house and all his children. Not until all this has 
been carefully gone through does he proceed to say the 
Nile has risen so many inches. This ceremony is car- 
ried on until the month of September, when the river 


has reached its culminating point, and the crier, as. 


bringer of such good news, never fails to claim his 
“baksheesh,”’ or drink money—sometimes humbly, and 
sometimes, too, very imperiously and demanding. 
Jim-Jam Valley—The San Francisco Examiner 

“Tn the secluded Jim-Jam Valley of the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains,” remarked Joe Joachinson, the pioneer 
of San Bernardino, yesterday, to a reporter at the Palace 
Hotel, “there are the most marvellous mirages known 
to the world. The wonderful mirages of the Mojave 
Desert have been talked about a good deal, and they 
are entitled to all the prominence they have had. But 
those of the Jim-Jam Valley are far more wonderful 
than these. It is called Jim-Jam Valley because of the 
strange things seen there, and I defy any man, however 
sound of mind he may be, to go in there, and not think 
he has got ’em before he gets out. This valley is about 
twenty-five miles long by fifteen miles wide. It is unin- 
habited. It is bordered by the main San Bernardino 
range on the east and by a spur of the Sierra Magdalenas 
on the west. There is no well-defined trail through the 
heart of it. The valley is a desert. The surrounding 
mountains are terribly serrated and cut up. The peaks 
are jagged. Altogether the surroundings are very weird 
and forbidding. Leaving Fisk’s ranch on the trail at 
the foot of the Sierra Magdalenas, you climb an easy 
grade to Dead Man’s Pass, the entrance to the valley. 
Go on in and pretty soon you see lakes and running 
rivers, and green borders, and flying water-fowl. Wil- 
lows spring up here and there, and in the distance you 
see water-lilies. What you behold contrasts finely with 
the rugged mountains, and you are charmed with it and 
go on thinking you have struck an earthly paradise. 
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Indian camps appear in view, and lithe oarsmen propel 
fantastic crafts upon the waters. Advancing still further 
you see dim outlined forms, things whose outlines you 
can hardly express in words. Sombre countenances 
gleam at you from the air above. The lakes and rivers 
and the pallid faces shift and change before your eyes. 
Sometimes a dozen of the more or less dimly outlined 
forms may be seen, and the pantomime reminds you of a 
strange hobgoblin dance. Sometimes a storm brews in 
the valley, and then the scene is all the more terrible. 
Forked lightning blazes about, and strange, uncouth ani- 
mals, differing from any you have ever read about, are 
to be seen there. These phenomena are seen for a 
stretch of about fifteen miles up and down the middle of 
the valley principally, and they have been viewed by a 
great many people. They cannot understand why the 
forms of the mirage, if such it may be called, are so 
much more strange there than on the Mojave Desert. 
Everybody is in awe of the valley, and there are mighty 
few men, however nervy, who care to go there much.” 
In the New-Zealand Wilds—Cornhill Magazine 

We had reached a rapid stream which flowed between 
moss-covered banks. I shall not easily forget the im- 
pression produced by the sight of this stream in the 
middle of the most exquisite vegetation. Overhead 
beautiful tree-ferns spread their fronds, almost excluding 
the light; under foot exquisite moss studded with rare 
ferns, the native maiden-hair, and the still more delicate 
kidney fern. The last mentioned have leaves the shape 
of violet leaves, but as thin as the youngest sprigs of 
maiden-hair, semi-transparent, as large as the palm of the 
hand, and supported by black stems so slender as to be 
at a short distance invisible. The only place I have 
ever seen which could at all compare with this sput is 
the Anna Thal at Eisenach, in Thuringia. But then 
that is partly artificial, while this had never been touched 
by human hands. While we stood watching the stream 
an exquisite sound broke upon our ears. It was like the 
piping of those reeds which the dervishes in the East 
play upon while their brethren perform their strange 
devotions. This piping was constantly being varied, 
sometimes by even softer but sometimes by more metal- 
lic sounds; at one moment the song grew so loud that 
it seemed to be quite close, the next it appeared to melt 
away into the distance. Suddenly it ceased. It was a 
tui—the most beautiful songster in the world. We saw 
one on a branch a few minutes later. It was about the 
size of a blackbird, the plumage of a blue-black with 
metallic hues, and in places almost like velvet. The 
beak was yellow, as were alsu the legs. At the thruat it 
had two little tufts of white feathers, which gave the 
bird'a rather quaint appearance. In New-Zealand some 
of the birds are protected by Government, but already 
many have died out. We followed the stream some hun- 
dred yards, every now and then putting up a pheasant. 

Mightier than Niagara—The Boston Herald 

Marvellous stories are related by the few Montagnais 
and Nascapee Indians who have penetrated far into the 
interior of Labrador respecting a cataract, beneath whose 
terrific leap Niagara pales into insignificance. But one 
white man has ever seen these falls, and the Indians’ 
ideas of measurements and distances are so imperfect 
that, even where their stories agree, it is exceedingly 
difficult to deduce from them anything like reliable data. 
An expedition lately undertaken by Randle F. Holme, 
F.R.G.S., and H. Duff, fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, to explore the interior of Labrador, and investi- 
gate these falls, unfortunately failed in its object, the 
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explorers having been misled by erroneous calculations 
as to distances and the exact location of the cataract, 
and compelled to return in consequence of running short 
of provisions. They gut so near to the object of their 
expedition, however, that they were enabled, from the 
general configuration of the country, to form what must 
be a tolerably correct estimate as to both the location 
and magnitude of the cataract. This estimate agrees 
with the description of the grand falls furnished by 
Maclean, who visited them in 1839, and whose further 


progress into the interior was stopped by them. He. 


gave the width of the river immediately above the falls 
at 1,500 feet, but says that the cataract itself is not more 
than 150 feet across. The height of the falls he esti- 
mates at 2,000 feet. This estimate is endorsed by a 
half breed named Kennedy, met by Messrs. Home and 
Duff in the interior, and who, thirty years ago, was in 
charge of Fort Nascapee, on Lake Petchikapou. One 
of the chief difficulties encountered by explorers desirous 
of reaching the falls is the obstinate refusal by the Lab- 
rador Indians to approach them. ‘They believe them to 
be haunted, and think it impossible to look upon them 
and live Kennedy was conducted to them by an old 
Indian named Louis-Over-the-Fire, who being an Iro- 
quois, did not share the superstitious belief of the Mon- 
tagnais and Nascapees. Messrs. Holme and Duff were 
principally misled by the erroneous statements and calcu- 
lations as to distances contained in Prof. Hind’s “ Lab- 
rador,” the leading authority upon this virtually unknown 
country. The falls are on the Grand or Petchikapou 
River, which flows into Hamilton Inlet. They are thirty 
miles above Lake Waminikapou, a body of water which 
is itself forty miles long, and situated 150 miles inland 
from the mouth of the river. Prof. Hind gives this lake 
as only 100 miles from the mouth of the river, so that 
the expedition of Messrs. Holme and Duff has brought 
to light the fact that the best works heretofore published 
upon this terra incognita contain anything but reliable 
data. They agree, however, with Prof. Hind that the 
elevation of the immense table-land which forms the in- 
terior of Labrador is about 2,240 feet. On this height 
of land are a succession of great lakes, joiied by broad, 
placid streams, and when these reach the edge of the 
table-land they commence their wild career to the sea. 
The Moisie and the Cold-water Rivers descend by suc- 
cessive falls, but toward the southeast the descent from 
the elevated table-land is quite sudden. This is particu- 
larly true of the Grand River, which has a drop of over 
2,000 feet in the thirty miles commencing with the falls 
and ending at Lake Waminikapou. There is a slight 
rapid below the falls, but none near the lake, and every- 
thing goes to show that the height of the grand falls is 
very little, if anything, short of 2,000 feet. They are by 
a great deal the highest falls in existence that are com- 
posed of any great volume of water. There are mere 
mountain torrents that fall from a greater height, and 
the great fall of the Yosemite Valley measures 2,550 
feet, but it is broken into three distinct leaps, Niagara, 
on the other hand, has a height of 164 feet only. 
A Russian Railway Station—The Century Magazine 

The building, which was a hundred feet or more in 
length, and a covered platform of twenty feet extending 
along the whole front, was tastefully painted in shades 
of brown, and had a red sheet-iron roof. It stood in the 
middle of a large artistically planned park or garden, 
whose smooth velvety greensward was broken by beds of 
blossoming flowers, and shaded by the feathery foliage 
of graceful white-stemmed birches; whose winding walks 
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were bordered by neatly-trimmed hedges; and whose 
air was filled with the perfume of wild rceses and the 
murmuring plash of falling water from the slender jet of 
a sparkling fountain. The dining-room of the station 
had a floor of a polished oak inlaid in geometrical pat- 
terns, a high dado of dark carved wood, walls covered 
with oak-grain paper, and a stucco cornice in relief. 
Down the centre of the room ran a long dining-table, 
beautifully set with tasteful china, snowy napkins, 
épergnes, and crystal candelabra, and ornamented with 
potted plants, little cedar-trees in green tubs, bouquets 
of cut flowers, artistic pyramids of polished white bot# 
tles, druggists’ jars of colored water, and an aquarium 
full of fish, plants, and artificial rock-work. The chairs 
around the table were of dark hard wood, elaborately 
turned and carved; at one end of the room was a costly 
clock, and at the other end stood a huge bronzed oven by 
which the apartment was warmed in winter. The wait- 
ers were all in evening dress, with low-cut waistcoats, 
spotless shirt-fronts, and white ties; and the cooks, who 
fill the waiters’ orders as in an English grill-room, were 
dressed from head to foot in white linen, and wore square 
white caps. It is not an exaggeration to say that this 
was one of the neatest, most tastefully furnished, and 
most attractive public dining-rooms that I ever entered 
in any part of the world; and as I sat there eating a 
well-cooked and well-served dinner of four courses, I 
found it utterly impossible to realize that I was in the 
unheard-of mining settlement of Nizhni Tagil, on the 
Asiatic side of the great mountains of the Ural. 
The Magnitude of India—Fortnightly Review 

For eighty years at least writers have endeavored to 
bring home to Englishmen the vastness of India, but so 
far as can be perceived have failed. The Briton reads 
what they say, learns up their figures, tries to understand 
their descriptions, but fails for all his labor to realize 
what India is—a continent large as Europe west of the 
Vistula, and with 30,000,000 more people, fuller of an- 
cient nations, of great cities, of varieties of civilization, 
of armies, nobilities, priesthoods, organizations for every 
conceivable purpose from the spreading of great religion 
down to systematic murder. There are twice as many 
Bengalese as there are Frenchmen; the Hindoostanees, 
properly so-called, outnumber the whites in the United 
States; the Mahrattas would fill Spain, the people of the 
Punjab with Scinde are double the population of Turkey, 
and I have named but four of the more salient divisions. 
Everything is on the same bewildering scale. The fight- 
ing peoples of India, whose males are as big as ourselves, 
as brave as ourselves, and more regardless of death than 
ourselves, number at least 120,000,000, equal to Gib- 
bon’s calculation of the population of the Roman em- 
pire. There are 400,000 trained brown soldiers in native 
service, of whom we hear perhaps once in ten years, and 
at least 2,000,000 men who think their proper profession 
is arms, who would live by arms if they could, and of 
whom we in England never hear a word. If the Rus- 
sian conscription were applied in India, we should, with- 
out counting reserves, or landwehr, or any force not 
summoned in time of peace, have 2,500,000 soldiers 
actually in barracks, with 700,000 recruits coming up 
every year—a force with which not only Asia, but the 
world, might be subdued. There are tens of millions of 
prosperous peasants whose hoardings make of India the 
grand absorbent of the precious metals, tens of millions 
of peasants beside whose poverty fellahs, or Sicilians, 
or Connaught men are rich; millions of artisans, ranging 
from the men who build palaces to the men who, nearly 
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naked and almost without tools, do the humblest work 
of the potter. Every occupation which exists in Europe 
exists also in India. The industry of the vast continent 
never ceases, for India, with all her teeming multitudes, 
with a population in places packed beyond European 
precedent, imports nothing either to eat or drink, and, 
but for the Europeans, would import nothing whatever. 
She is sufficient to herself for everything save silver. 
Amid these varied masses, these 250,000,000, whose mere 
descriptions would fill volumes, the tide of life flows as 
vigorously as in Europe. There is as much labor, as 
much contention, as much ambition, as much crime, as 
much variety of careers, hopes, fears and hatreds. It is 
still possible to a moneyless Indian to become vizier of 
a dynasty older than history, or finance minister of a 
new prince whose personal fortune in hard cash is 
double that of the late Emperor William, or abbot of a 
monastery richer than Glastonbury ever was, owner of an 
estate that covers a country, head of a firm whose trans- 
actions may vie with those of the Barings or Bleichro- 
ders. One man, Jute Pershad by name, fed and trans- 
ported the entire army which conquered the Punjab. 
How the Patagonians Chew Gum—Gentleman's Magazine 
To fit it for use the natives make it into pellets, then 
hold it on the point of a stick over a basin of cold water; 
a coal of fire is then approached to it, causing it to melt 
and trickle down by drops into the basin. The drops, 
hardened by the process, are then kneaded with the 
fingers, cold water being added occasionally, till the gum 
becomes thick and opaque like putty. To chew it prop- 
erly requires a great deal of practice, and when this 
indigenous art has been acquired a small ball of maken 
may be kept in the mouth two or three hours every day, 
and used for a week or longer without losing its agreea- 
ble resinous flavor or diminishing in bulk, so firmly does 
it hold together. The maken chewer on taking the ball 
or quid from his mouth washes it and puts it by for future 
use, just as one does with a tooth-brush. Chewing gum 
is not merely an idle habit, and the least that can be 
said in its favor is that it allays the desire for excessive 
smoking—no small advantage to the idle dwellers, white 
or red, in this desert land; it also preserves the teeth by 
keeping them free from extraneous matter, and gives 
them such a pretty luster as I have never seen outside 
of this region. My own attempts at chewing maken 
have so far proved signal failures. Somehow the gum 
invariably spreads itself in a thin coat over the interior 
of my mouth, covering the palate like a sticking plaster 
and inclosing the teeth in a stubborn rubber case. 
Nothing will serve to remove it when it comes to this 
pass but raw suet, vigorously chewed for half an hour, 
with occasional sips of cold water to harden the delight- 
ful mixture and induce it to come away. ‘The culmina- 
tion of the mess is when the gum spreads over the lips 
and becomes entangled in the hairs that overshadow 
them; and when the closed mouth has to be carefully 
opened with the fingers, until these also become sticky 
and hold together firmly as if united by a membrane. 
All this comes about through the neglect of a simple 
precaution, and never happens to the accomplished mas- 
ticator who is to the manner born. When the gum is 
still fresh occasionally it loses the quality of stiffness 
artificially imparted to it, and suddenly, without rhyme 
or reason, retransforms itself into the raw material as it 
came from the tree. The adept, knowing by certain 
indications when this is about to happen, takes a mouth- 
ful of water at the critical moment, and so averts a 
result so discouraging to the novice. Maken-chewing 
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is a habit common to everybody throughout the entire 
territory of Patagonia, and for this reason I have de- 
scribed the very delightful practice at some length. 
A Land Without Graves—The Shanghai Mercury 

That vast region of country lying between China and 
Siberia, known as Mongolia, presents this striking con- 
trast to the Middle Kingdom, that while the latter ap- 
pears like a boundless cemetery, the land of the Tartars 
has not a grave or a memorial stone. The Mongols are 
living in constant expectation of returning to their old 
home far off to the southwest, and they want nothing to 
keep them from undertaking the great emigration. The 
intensity of desire to be led back to the land of their 
fathers is most suggestive of the prayers and wailings of 
the Jews because of the desolation of Palestine and their 
agony of longing for its restoration. When they are 
punished enough and reduced to a remnant, they say, 
then will their messiah return from heaven and bring 
back their dispersion. What becomes of the bodies of 
the dead in this graveless land? You can read an exact 
description of the condition of things in Mongolia to- 
day as foretold in the prophecy of Jeremiah over 2,000 
years ago: “They shall die of grievous deaths; they 
shall not be lamented, neither shall they be buried, but 
they shall be as dung upon the face of the earth. And 
they shall be consumed by the sword and by famine, and 
their carcasses shall be meat for the fowls of heaven and 
for the beasts of the earth.” Although this describes a 
state of things begun in Palestine, it does not end there. 
The Mongol puts the corpse of his friend on a cart or 
other conveyance to be dragged with great speed by 
horses on to the plains, and whenever it is thrown there 
the dogs and wolves may make a repast. Both Chinese 
and Mongols explain the difference between their cus- 
toms in this way: Earth returns to earth, flesh to flesh 
—that is, the Chinese, whose bodies are fed by the 
grains of the earth, return to it as a natural recompense; 
while the Mongol, who lives on the animal kingdom, 
must, as a natural result, feed the animals in return. 

Wonderful Seoul—The Chicago Daily News 

What a wonderful city is Seoul! Its 300,000 people 
are made up of strange characters, and my eyes have 
been bobbing about like the rays in a kaleidoscope in 
my efforts to appreciate it all. Everything is new and 
every new thing is strange. The big wall which sur- 
rounds the city is a wonder, and its three great gates 
are more wonderful still. They are closed every night 
at sunset with iron-plated wooden doors, and after this 
time none outside the city can get in nor can any inside 
the city get out. As the sun falls behind the mountains 
which surround the capital a band of soldiers playing 
music, which sounds for all the world like a Scotchman’s 
bagpipes, goes from gate to gate and bars them shut. 
At the same time watch-fires spring up upon the hills in 
every direction, and from these the King knows that 
all is well. These watch-fires are signals, and they form 
a part of a continuous line of fires, which are built upon 
the hills in all parts of Corea. They tell by their differ- 
ent flames and the intensity whether all is well along the 
coasts of the east and west, and in the mountains to the 
north and south. They are, it seemed to me, royalty’s 
farewell word from the day and they really meant that 
the country was quiet and the capital might sleep in 
peace. The city does sleep, too. Its people go to bed 
with the shadows of evening, and by the law the man or 
boy who is out after dark is bound to be whipped. 
Women have the right to go about at night, and for- 
eigners are never halted, as are the Coreans. Such lan- 
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terns as are used are of the rudest shape, and they con- 
sist of a framework holding a candle, with a thin gauze 
cloth thrown over it. There is a great bell in the centre 
of Seoul, and this is rung early in the morning for the 
opening of the gates. This bell is in the middle of the 
long, wide street which divides Seoul in halves, and it 
forms the heart of the capital. About it are the princi- 
pal shops and it is the centre of trade. Corean stores 
are of the size of large dry-goods boxes. They are 
arranged around narrow courts with a little platform 
about two feet wide running around their outside and 
forming a sort of shelf two feet high, going entirely 
around the court. On to this shelf or porch each store 
opens, and the merchant sits outside his store and not in 
it. He has a curtain in front of his goods, and he 
brings out piece by piece as you ask for it. He keeps 
his hat on while he trades and smokes during the whole 
transaction. Sitting on his heels he does not, appar- 
ently, care whether you buy or not, and I am told that 
he considers that a large order should bring a much 
higher comparative price than a smaller one. Mr. 
Townsend wanted, not long ago, to export some small 
Corean mats to the United States. He asked a mer- 
chant the price, and he was told they would be 10 cents 
apiece, and was asked how many he wanted. He re- 
plied that he would take 50,000, whereupon the Corean, 
taking his long pipe from his mouth in astonishment, 
said: “Oh, if you want so many I shall have to charge 
you 20 cents apiece. It will be impossible to fill your 
order at less than 20 cents.” And so it is with all bus- 
iness. The more you want the more it costs, and a 
large order scares the merchant by the thought that you 
are taking all his stock and he may have trouble in buy- 
ing more. The coin used is the cash, and in buying you 
always take a servant with you to carry your money bag. 

Women in Modern Greece— Thomas Stevens—* Woman” 

The Greek damsel understands the art of making 
herself attractive far better than the Bulgarian maiden 
does. She is, in fact, a more desirable commodity of 
the matrimonial market than the latter, from various 
stand-points; for, in addition to her other charms, her 
father, instead of requiring purchase money at her lover’s 
hands, gives a dowry. She is the object of a good deal 
of chivalrous attention from her male relatives, which 
surrounds her with an additional halo of romance, and 
suggests to some extent the devotion and chivalry of 
ancient Greece. If her father be a man of limited 
fortune, her brothers consider it a point of honor to 
contribute their own little savings towards making her 
marriage portion up to a respectable sum. Although 
the Greek peasant woman works less in the fields, this 


does not mean that she is wanting in industriousness. ° 


If her hands are less employed with the hoe or reaping- 
hook they are deft enough in weaving and spinning the 
rude native textures for clothing the family. She also ac- 
quires great expertness in trimming and training the grape 
vines, making wine, butter, cheese and all the lighter 
work about the farm. The holiday costume of the 
Greek peasant woman is picturesque enough, but in one 
feature, at least, it seemed to me rather wanting in grace- 
fulness. On her head is worn either a gaudily-colored 
silk kerchief or a small cap, elaborately embroidered or 
strung with coins. A short, rakish-looking jacket of 
green or blue cloth is profusely trimmed with gold braid. 
Down the back, and often falling within a foot of the 
ground, are long, luxuriant black tresses, usually in two 
braids. From the waist down her costume is highly 
suggestive of an inverted balloon. Whether to call the 
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garment skirt or pantaloons was always a question with 
me. From the waist downward it gets fuller and fuller 
until it terminates in the “bulge of the balloon,” with a 
hole in either side at the bottom, through which the feet 
appear. When walking, the “bagginess” of this gar- 
ment waggles about like the tail of a duck, which few, 
I believe, have ever thought to be the poetry of motion. 
The Greek female, charming though she is, and, more- 
over, a devoted wife and mother, has her weaknesses. 
Deep Sea Desolation— The Catholic Magazine 
Despite the fanciful pictures which some writers have 
drawn of the ocean bed, its desolation, at least in its 
deepest parts, must be extreme. Beyond the first mile 
it is a vast desert of slime and ooze, upon which is con- 
stantly dripping a rain of dead carcasses from the sur- 
face, which carcasses supply the nourishment for the 
scanty fauna inhabiting the abyssal region—in some 
places more than five miles from the sunshine—and the 
microscope reveals that the slimy matter covering this 
deepest ocean bed is very similar in composition to the 
ancient chalk of the cetaceous period, while mixed with 
it here and there are minute metallic and magnetic 
bodies which have been proved to be dust from meteor- 
ites. At long distances a phosphorescent light gleams 
from the head of some passing fish which has strayed 
thither from a higher and happier zone. But it is not 
until we have mounted a good deal nearer the surface 
that the scene changes for the better. We now meet 
with forests of brilliantly colored sponges, while the 
phosphorescent animals swimming about are much more 
numerous, and the nearer we get to the littoral zone 
more and more phosphorescent lights appear, till at 
length the scene becomes truly animated. When only 
1,200 feet separate us from the sunshine we come upon 
the first seaweed and kelp (1,200 feet is the deepest 
limit of plant life in water), but we must rise still an- 
other 1,000 feet and more, and get as near the top as 
130 feet before we find any reef building corals. As 
plants do not live in deep sea the deep-sea animals 
either prey on one another or get their food from dead 
organisms and plants which sink down to the bottom. 
Thus Maury says: “ The sea, like the snow cloud with 
its flakes in a calm, is always letting fall upon its bed 
showers of microscopic shells.” An experiment proves 
that a tiny shell would take about a week to fall from 
the surface to the deepest depths. Since sunlight does 
not penetrate much farther than the littoral zone there 
would be beyond this perpetual darkness but for phos- 
phorescence. Many of the animals inhabiting the con- 
tinental and abyssal zones have merely rudimentary 
eyes; but these blind creatures have very long feelers, 
which help them to grope their way along the bottom. 
Other deep-sea animals, on the contrary, have enormous 
eyes, and these very likely congregate around such of 
their number as are phosphorescent, and may perhaps 
follow the moving lampposts about wherever they may 
go. And so bright is this light on many of the fish 
brought up by the dredge that during the brief space the 
animals survive it is not difficult to read by it. The 
reason why fishes and mollusks living more than three 
miles under water are able to bear a pressure of sev- 
eral tons is that they have exceedingly loose tissues, 
which allow the water to flow through every interstice 
and thus to equalize the weight. When the pressure is 
removed they perish. In the Challenger expedition sent 
out by the British Government all the sharks brought up 
from a depth of a little less than three-quarters of a 
mile were dead when they got to the surface of the sea. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE-—-THE CRUCIFIXION 





A Curious Piece of Antiquity, on the Crucifixion of our Saviour and the two Thieves, 
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The middle cross represents our Saviour; those on either side, the two thieves. 
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On the top and down the 


middle cross are our Saviour’s expression, “ My God! My God! why hast thou forsaken me?” and on the top 
of the cross is the Latin inscription, “ INRI”—Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judzorum, z.¢., Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews. Upon the cross on the right hand is the prayer of one of the thieves:—“ Lord! remember me when 


thou comest into thy kingdom.” 
the Christ, save thyself and us.” 


On the left-hand cross is the saying, or reproach, of the other:—“ If thou beest 
The versification begins at the top of the middle cross: “ My God! My God! 


In rivers of my tears.”” The whole, comprised together, makes a piece of excellent verse, which is to be read 


across all the columns, and makes as many lines as there are letters in the alphabet. 


It is one of the most 


curious and ingeniously wrought pieces of literary composition to be found on record. The authorship is unknown. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 15,000 GUERRERRO ST., SAN FRANCISCO* 





I am an excessively nervous person and subject to 
impressions. Not weak—oh! certainly not that. Have 
I not shown how I can cling to a purpose? But I am 
susceptible to surrounding influences, and so sensitive 
that an atmosphere has power to inspire or depress, a 
personality to charm or antagonize me, and an idea, 
suggested with sufficient force, to control my whole 
being. Lenore and I were perfectly happy together, 
though no one had wanted her to marry me. 

‘“‘ He has strange ways,” her friends said, and Lenore 
had told me this and thrown back her pretty head and 
laughed at them as she clung to my neck. She loved 
me always. I could hear it in her voice and see it in 
her great soft eyes—Wait! there was, toward the last, in 
her eyes that look I could not bear to see. It was 
almost a horror, I could have said, had I seen it in any 
eyes but hers. But Lenore could never have felt that 
forme. It must have been the pain she suffered—in 
spite of what she had done. I would have liked to spare 
her that. Well, it has troubled me. It is the only thing 
that has dissatisfied me with what I have done. 

We had been married about six months when we be- 
gan to look for a house. It was great fun, Lenore said, 
to tramp around together and plan and discuss; but it 
was a long time before we found anything at all satisfac- 
tory. We exhausted the lists offered by real estate 
offices, and one afternoon were walking in from Hayes 
valley to our hotel, somewhat discouraged, when we 
passed a pretty little place, marked conspicuously, “ For 
Rent.” The gate leading into the really large garden 
swung open at a touch, and we walked around the house 
examining as well as we might from outside its walls. 
It was not a modern house. It was rather low, of one 
story, but well finished, with wide porches and big square 
windows. The blinds of one of them were half opened, 
and Lenore pushed them apart and we peered into a 
small room with shelves running along one wall. 

“There is my library,” I said, but Lenore exclaimed: 
“Why, there is no door in the room!” 

“You are mistaken,” I cried, looking in again, but 
though we could see every point of the room clearly, 
there was no egress apparent but the window through 
which we gazed. 

“Tt is surely strange,” Lenore whispered, and her 
form trembled. “It rather frightens me, Basil,” she 
added, half apologetically. 

I laughed at her foolish terror, and soon she laughed 
herself, and by the time we reached the Palace we had 
decided to get the keys from the agent whose address 
was given on the bills, and, if the interior pleased us, 
take the house. 

I went alone to see this man the next day. He was 
a gentlemanly person, whose occupation was not deter- 
mined by any evidences thereof about his office. He 
looked curiously at me, as I spoke with some enthusiasm 
of the house, and upon my questioning him, he replied 
that it was his own property. He would go with me, he 
said, to look over it. The entrance was exceptionally 
good, and the hall, running directly through the centre of 
the house, wide, handsomely paneled in oak and lighted 
from the roof. There were pretty drawing rooms, dining 
room and bedrooms and no evidence anywhere of the 
small apartment which we had inspected from the gar- 


* Ballard Craig in Portland Oregonian. 





den. I spoke of this immediately and the landlord 
seemed embarrassed and anxious to avoid my questions. 
We were just leaving the house and with some little 
hesitation he finally asked me to go back to his office; 
he would tell me there, he said, about this room. 

“The price at which I offer you this house,” he be- 
gan, “is singularly low, and, frankly, there is a good 
reason for it. I have never explained the peculiarity of 
that room to any one, because in itself it has always 
proved sufficient grounds for tenants to reject the house 
at any price. But the place pleases you and ’’—here he 
spoke slowly—‘‘ you do not seem a person to be easily 
frightened. That room has been the scene of several 
murders.” 

Naturally I started, but before I could speak he re- 
peated harshly: 

“Several murders. This was of course generally 
known at one time. But the house has been unoccupied 
for years, the neighborhood has changed and the stories 
about it have gradually been forgotten. For the last 
tenant I had the room walled up; under the circum- 
stances he did not care to use it. There was something 
strange about him, too—” 

He stopped abruptly, putting the key of the house in 
my hand, and in spite of what I had heard I accepted 
it, and promising an answer that day, went slowly back 
to the hotel. 

My desire for the place had somewhat cooled, though 
I said to myself that I was not superstitious. I should 
not tell Lenore its strange story—she was so easily dis- 
turbed. It was a charming house, and very reasonable. 
Why not make some excuse to my wife for the sealed 
room, and asserting my strength of character move into 
the place and build over this grave of many tragedies 
the happiest of homes. 

The sun was bright—the world looked gay. Lenore 
met me with an expectant face, and the cry: 

“Now, Basil, do not say the rent was too high,” and 
smiling at her eagerness, I felt my last doubt melt away 
before the brightness of her manner and that afternoon 
I took from the landlord a lease of the house for twelve 
months. I told Lenore that the last tenant had been a 
sort of crank, who having some association with this 
library, had walled it up. 

“There is room enough for our present family, little 
wife,” I said—my conscience pricking me for this first 
deception—and I added, kissing her, “ We will open this 
room up, and even add more rooms to the house, if 
necessity demands.” 

Lenore blushed and dimpled and hid her face con- 
fidingly on my shoulder. 

* * x % %* % 

We moved into No. 15,000 Guerrerro street, and a 
week’s delightful labor made of it a home as fair as if no 
black history were hidden beneath its decorations. 

“And now,” said Lenore, “after the hall we have 
nothing more to do to this house but to live in it.” 

We had left the hall until the very last, as one eats a 
dainty dessert. It had possibilities, with its fine panel- 
ling, its big fire-place, and roof of stained glass, and we 
had some curios in the shape of arms to hang above the 
mantel-shelf, and one or two bits of rare pottery for the 
panels on either side the drawing-room door. 

I went out late in the day and met Bronson, an old 
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chum. “Come home ‘to dine, old fellow,” I cried. 
“Come and see the housekeeping.” 

He put me off gravely, and said: 

“Basil, I must speak to you of something—of this 
very housekeeping, in fact. Come to my rooms, where 
we can have a word alone.” I followed him, startled 
and disturbed. He came directly to the point—he is 
always direct, Bronson is. 

“Have you heard any queer stories about your 
house?” he asked, and I answered, hesitatingly, “ Yes,” 
though I remember I tried to seem bluff. 

“And are you indifferent?” he asked again, anxiously. 

I determined to be quite frank with him—his friend- 
ship for me deserved this—and I told him Lenore was 
ignorant of everything, and that I thought prejudice of 
this sort absurd. 

He interrupted me quickly. “A prejudice! If it 
were but that! But the circumstances connected with 
the death of the last tenant were foundation for some- 
thing more than prejudice. Only that no direct proof 
against him could be found, the man who owns the 
property would have swung for it, and even now, after 
six years, a reward is offered for any clue to the affair.” 

He must have seen my utter bewilderment in my face, 
for he continued rapidly: 

“The strange room in your house has always been 
sealed, yet the last tenant was found there dead. The 
body was removed through the window. The man had 
been murdered, evidently; by whom, for what purpose, 
has never been discovered.” 

My heart sank. What mystery had I willfully brought 
into my daily associations? Why, above all, had my 
landlord lied to me about the sealing of this room? 
And yet, even at this moment, I felt an indefinable re- 
luctance to giving up the house. I could see Lenore 
flitting through the pretty rooms, the little conservatory 
with its delicate ferns and miniature fountain. She was 
waiting for me now, perhaps, in the hall we were to put 


the last proud touch upon this very evening. With a 
short laugh I broke off my reflections. 
“ Bronson,” I cried, “no more ghost stories. It is not 


like you to be childish. Let us give the place a fair trial. 
Time enough to move when anything suspicious occurs.” 

He looked at me sadly, and suddenly putting his hand 
on mine he said: “Do not risk Lenore.” 

I shook my arm and said, coldly, “I shall not risk 
my wife, certainly.” 

Truly, Bronson sometimes exceeded even the limits of 
our intimacy. He refused to go home with me, and 
Lenore and I dined alone. Immediately afterward we 
began to work. I fastened a bracket securely in one of 
the panels, and changing the position of my ladder I 
held out my hand for some Japanese weapons. 

“ Let us cross them here,” I said. 

“They are in the other room,” replied Lenore, run- 
ning to get them, and absently I tapped the panel before 
me with the hammer. At first I did not notice that it 
moved, but suddenly I became aware that with the jar it 
was gradually slipping aside. Greatly excited, I pushed 
it, and, as I had suspected, it disclosed the dark interior 
of the sealed library. Lenore was coming and, yielding 
to a sudden impulse to conceal from her my discovery, 
I slipped the panel back in place. Taking the swords 
from her I held them against the wall. Fearing to fasten 
them there, I said: “ Stiff, rather, isn’t it? The panel 
is quite handsome enough without them.” And’ Lenore, 
who thought always as I thought, agreed readily. 


* * * * * * 
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That night while my wife slept I went softly from her 
side and down the hall. Lighting a lamp I made my 
investigation as quietly as possible, found the movable 
panel, and in a few moments stood in the room where 
the murders had been committed. Except for its asso- 
ciations the room was commonplace enough; papered 
in a cheap paper of continental design and otherwise of 
a pattern that compared unfavorably with the rest of the 
house. It looked, too, as if it had been roughly used. 

I placed the lamp in my hand upon the shelves which 
were moved aside with the panel. They concealed the 
entrance to the room, I supposed, when in place, and 
mechanically I pushed them back. 

Instantly I realized the folly of what I had done. I 
remembered the mystery surrounding the room—the 
number of murders committed there—the fact that no 
motive had been discovered for the last murder. Bron- 
son had said that the body bore no marks of violence. 

If it had been but asupposed murder? Others might 
have found this room, incarcerated themselves, died by 
starvation, by shutting off all exit as I had done! In 
the frenzy which seized upon me, I forgot the window 
near at hand, forgot that a,cry would easily bring assist- 
ance. I threw myself violently against the shelves, 
which slid beneath my weight so rapidly that the lamp 
was knocked from its place and fell with a crash, fortu- 
nately extinguished by the swiftness of descent. Breath- 
less and terrified I sprang into the hall. Closing the 
panel I hurried to my room and bent over my wife’s 
bed. She moved restlessly, unclosed her eyes, and see- 
ing my face near her own, smiled and fell asleep again. 

I lay down beside her and tried, myself, to sleep. 
Impossible! The memory of my terror possessed me 
still though its cause had been but a shadow, and I 
trembled and shivered with the dread that had been 
upon me. Then I began to ponder over the murders. 
What had been the mysterious history of the last? Why 
had they all been committed in this one room? And so 
I tormented myself with futile questioning until the 
dawn, when I arose haggard and wearied, and went out 
into the garden before Lenore had awakened. 

Even there the fascination held me, and I spent the 
hour before breakfast pacing backward and forward be- 
fore the window which opened from the library, pausing 
occasionally to look through it, wondering ever how and 
why the murders had been committed there. 

Suddenly a thought came to me, and though at first I 
put it away, it returned and forced other thoughts aside 
until at last I gave it place, and before I had left my 
home that day it had grown into a determination. 

I was a lawyer and had already won some distinction 
in my profession. Why not make it my business to find 
the clue to this mysterious murder? Who could have a 
better opportunity than I, beneath the very roof—in 
possession of a secret entrance to the room evidently 
unknown to others—with good reason to suspect the 
landlord who had purposely deceived me. The reward 
was a large one—such a case meant a reputation. I 
would do this, I said to myself, very quietly. Time for 
the world to know when I could tell it everything. 

All day I questioned widely but cautiously, and by 
night I was in possession of all facts known to the gen- 
eral public. They convinced me that whatever key to 
the mystery existed lay in that room. I must examine 
it thoroughly and this must be done at night, when 
Lenore was asleep, as I wished her to remain in igno- 
rance of the whoie matter. With this in view, I dis- 
couraged the visits of all friends lest they speak of the 
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mystery connected with our house, and Lenore, who 
cared only to please me, gave every one up for my sake. 

I also discontinued all newspapers; fearing that even 
at this late day some allusion to the murder might ap- 
pear in one of them. 

Lenore rarely went out now except into the garden, and 
to-day, in spite of my sorrow, I can smile and congratu- 
late myself on the way in which I made everything sub- 
servient to what grew to the great purpose of my life. 

* * * a * Be 

We retired early. Lenore slept at all times like a 
tired child, and I was enabled to begin my work of in- 
vestigation in good season, between 11 and 12 o'clock 
at the latest. I had lost all terror of the room itself by 
this time, regarding it, of course, in a professional light, 
as part of the business in hand. 

My one fear was of being discovered at work or even 
suspected of it. I had the blinds nailed closely shut, 
“to prevent curious prying,’”’ I explained to Lenore, 
and clinging fondly to me, she had said that she was 
glad, the thought of the room troubled her. 

“T would like our home to be free and open, as it is 
happy, Basil,” she said; “free, open and happy as our 
lives ;” and I, who had long ago become reconciled to the 
daily deception of her, hugged myself in delight at this 
proof of her perfect trust and the safety of my secret. I 
had carried into the room a heavy blanket, which I fas- 
tened, by strong pins, over the window in order to con- 
ceal all light within the room from the garden. I had 
determined to examine closely every bit of wood-work 
about the library, as the movable panel suggested to me 
the probability of further peculiarities of a like nature, 
and I naturally began with the shelves. On the first two 
I found nothing whatever, and owing to the necessity 
for precaution and silence, I worked but slowly, and I 
had now wasted fully a week. I did not permit myself 
to be discouraged. I have never been that. 

It was as I bent down to examine the third shelf that 
I became suddenly conscious of observation. That 
eyes were upon me, I was absolutely sure, but for some 
strange reason I could not determine from what point of 
the room I was being observed. 

How they seemed to burn into me? They were mov- 
ing now—they were coming nearer—I could feel their 
position change. Ah! why could I not define it? and 
suddenly I felt they were above me, and I knew then, 
too, that they were Lenore’s. I sprang erect to face her 
where she stood above me. She was not there! 

Baffled, infuriated, I looked around the empty room. 
That Lenore, of whose profound ignorance of my proj- 
ect I had been so foolishly certain—that my wife, of all 
others, should have dared tospy upon me! The thought 
was maddening, the more so that she had so easily es- 
caped my just resentment. She must have gone as she 
had come, through the panel! How had she opened it 
while I was at work upon the shelves? How had she 
closed it so quickly, so softly? 

I hastened tomy room. I found my wife lying, almost 
as I had left her, on the bed—her arms flung carelessly 
above her head. Such slender, delicate arms Lenore 
had! A little smile was on her lips. What could I 
think? I believed her so incapable of deception, and I 
was obliged to persuade myself that after all I had been 
quite mistaken. But I was unfitted for work that night, 


and irritated and disturbed, I threw aside the dressing 
gown in which I worked, and went to bed. 

All night I lay awake thinking of my great scheme 
and the fame it would bring me, and though I tried to 
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check it, a great anger against Lenore took possession 
of me. I said to myself that nothing could be more 
annoying than such an interruption. Suppose I had 
been on the point of discovering something of great im- 
portance in the case, and I felt as if in some way I must 
vent my vexation. I clinched my hands and tossed 
angrily on the bed until I succeeded in waking my wife. 

As she unclosed her large eyes I bent over her and 
said harshly, “ Why did you leave your bed to-night?” 

She seemed for a moment bewildered, and then, nest- 
ling to my side, she said, “ Basil, you are dreaming.” 

Whether she were deceiving me or not, I felt silence 
were best, and putting her from me for the first time in 
our life together, I turned my face away, and, after a 
long time, fell into a broken and troubled sleep. 

At last I dreamed of being engaged in some secret 
study of vast importance. Aiming repeatedly at a de- 
cisive point, I was each time interrupted and the result 
of my researches snatched from me. It was ever the 
same one who disturbed me, and ever eluded detection. 

Gradually, throughout the dream, my identity changed. 
I became the owner of the house in which I lived; the 
spy, who so persistently annoyed me, was the murdered 
tenant. His murder suggested itself as the only way of 
freeing myself from him—it seemed excusable, even 
justifiable, and the work which before had engrossed me 
for itself became now the means by which I might detect 
this person in his infamy and punish him. 

My opportunity came. At last I saw him; I had him 
in my grasp; he struggled; my fingers closed about his 
throat 

I awoke shrieking, “I have found the clue.” 

It was broad day, my wife stood beside me and passed 
her hand across my eyes. 

“ You are ill, dear,” she said, gently. 

It was with difficulty I replied, the impression of my 
dream was so strong upon me. It moreover suggested 
a line of thought which seemed to me reasonable, and I 
longed to be alone to follow it out to what I was sure 
would be the true solution of the mystery of the murder. 
I reassured Lenore. I had only had a bad dream, I 
said, and she hung over me with pretty fondness as I ate 
my late breakfast and I could show no anger toward her. 
But from that moment I suspected her, and she was 
never the same to me afterward. 

As I walked down Market street I summoned up my 
thoughts in this way. The landlord of Guerrerro street 
had some occupation which he carried out in private. 
This I had learned from Bronson. I also learned that 
the last tenant, having no family, had rented a room to 
the owner of the property—which fact had led to his 
being suspected of having something to do with the 
murder. There was now no doubt in my mind but that 
he had made use of the sealed library for purposes 
known only to himself; that the tenant had discovered 
this and the entrance to the room. Being curious, he 
had probably watched the man at work, who became 
conscious, as I had done, of: the disturbing influence. 
He had doubtless been goaded, as I in my dream, into 
committing the murder of his persecutor. 

The whole case appeared clear to me. Now to find 
out what object carried the man into the library. 

So engrossed had I become in this process of investi- 
gation that my daily business became impossible and I 
found it necessary to close my offices. My days were 
spent in making researches into cases of a mysterious 
character. People began to look at me askance. 

I now passed nearly the entire night in the library. I 
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had conceived the idea that something was buried be- 
neath it, and examining the floor by the aid of a strong 
glass I had deciphered the marks 7 x ro. 

This greatly elated me. It is true they may have 
been figures left there by builders, but instinct whis- 
pered they were of importance. I secured the necessary 
tools and began to take up the floor at the point where 
I saw the figures. Again I felt that I was being closely 
Observed. I raised my eyes. They fell upon the shelves 
pushed aside, leaving a wide opening into the hall. I 
could never have been so forgetful—some one had 
passed through it. 

With a furious cry I bounded into the hall. It was 
empty and dim. Vanishing through the door of my 
sleeping room I fancied I saw the edge of a white gown 
—a woman’s night-dress. I stood within the bedroom. 
Lenore lay quietly sleeping. My brain boiled at her 
duplicity. Seizing her by the arm I shook her roughly. 
“ Where have you been,” I cried, as she started up in 
the bed. So dead with sleep she feigned to be that she 
did not know what question I had put to her, but she 
seemed very frightened and began to cry nervously. I 
swore to myself that she should not outdo me in cunning, 
and I soothed her tenderly, saying that she had called 
out in her sleep and alarmed me. 

She was thoroughly aroused now and lay talking to me 
for an hour of a great happiness that soon would be 
ours. A thought which, though at one time it had en- 
grossed my mind, rarely entered it now, and then to be 
put away with impatience. What was a small human 
life, even a part of my own, compared with the great 
project which was to illumine my future? Lenore’s in- 
nocent joy was wearisome to me, her persistent wakeful- 
ness, interfering fatally with my work, maddened me, and 
I was obliged to be silent in order to check angry words 
and finally I feigned sleep. 

That she was awake long afterward I could tell by the 
restless play of her fingers on the coverlet, her half- 
smothered sighs and restless turning. I felt as if I 
could kill her, and at last sleep mercifully soothed me 
into unconsciousness. 

* * * * # * 

I succeeded, the next night, in removing quite a por- 
tion of the floor. In obedience to the figures, I cut 
seven inches in one direction and ten in the other. 

The night was oppressively hot and my stooping pos- 
ture wearisome to a painful degree. I was obliged to 
pause repeatedly because of a peculiar sensation in my 
head. This had, at about this time, given me great an- 
noyance. It was nota pain. It was a sort of rushing, 
blinding feeling—a feeling of being suffocated by great 
pressure on the brain. [It has never left me. To- 
night it has been even worse than usual. ] 

On the evening of which I am speaking I suffered 
greatly from this trouble, and was also much annoyed by 
the fear of observation. My previous experiences had 
made me nervous. I made strenuous efforts to conquer 
such a condition, as it seriously interfered with my work. 
I cannot tell you the number of times I started up, 
glancing in every direction, expecting to see my wife’s 
dark eyes upon me. I had learned to hate the look in 
them, though it was full of tenderness for me. I think 
I would have ended it all then, had I been sure. 

At length, nearly perishing with fatigue, I lifted the 
piece of flooring, and to my intense excitement I saw 
imbedded in the earth beneath a small piece of iron. It 
might have been the corner of a box buried there or a 
portion of some iron instrument. I could not move it, 
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and forgetful of the exhaustion which a moment before 
had overpowered me, I rapidly began sawing the wood 
around where the bit of iron lay. I could scarcely con- 
trol my fingers; they shook with nervousness. Several 
times I laughed aloud, in delight, forgetting that I was 
not alone in the house—that prudence and silence were 
one. ‘This thought suggested itself later, and a terrible 
dread came upon me that I had been overheard. 

I fancied that Lenore’s eyes were once more fastened 
upon me. I feared to turn my head, and crouched yet 
more closely to the floor. I could not rid myself of the 
idea, and, with a great effort, I finally lifted my face and 
cautiously surveyed the room behind me. 

As usual, I saw nothing, and I returned to my work. 
No sooner had I done so than I felt certain she stood 
behind me—I could feel her eyes, like coals, burning 
down into my brain; they were coming nearer—nearer. 
Fainting with terror of them, I yet summoned courage 
to confront them, and slowly I turned my face toward 
them. They were not there! 

Again and again this dreadful mockery repeated itseif 
until I was wild with rage and fear and disappointment. 
Great drops of perspiration rolled from my face, my 
hands were shaking so that I could not hold the saw. 

And then I heard a sound behind me. Motionless, 
on my hands and knees, I waited. It was a pushing 
sound; it was, I knew, the panel being opened. It was 
followed by a rustling and a smothered, startled cry, and 
then my wife’s awful eyes were there, eating into my 
very soul. I could not rise to my feet—the rage which 
took possession of me made me powerless, then came 
the triumph of having at last detected her. 

But perhaps she had already discovered the clue—she 
would take it from me—lI uttered a cry of agony as I 
saw my cherished plans thus shattered before me and, 
with a curse, I faced her. 

Yes! it was Lenore! She leaned against the opened 
panel, white, shaking with terror, no doubt of being 
found there. She had on but her night-dress, and her 
feet were bare on the dark floor. Her black hair lay 
on her shoulders and against her uncovered neck. 

I sprang toward her, and there, in the soft, warm flesh, 
where the dress had fallen away, I fastened my fingers. 
She made no sort of cry or struggle, but into her eyes 
came the look—ah! I knew it well. Had I not felt it 
upon me again and again though it had aways before 
escaped my eyes. No love for me, no trust in me, ex- 
pressed in it, only wild, fearful questioning. Still it con- 
fronted me, and though I closed my fingers yet more 
closely until her white face was no longer white and all 
expression had gone from it, the look was still in her 
eyes. And I could not, with all my strength, crush it 
out. It was there when I laid her on the floor, and I 
turned her face downward so that I might see it no 
longer, and then I seemed to know how it was peering 
down into the earth, to find my secret buried there. 

* * * * * * 

And now I am kept here, in this small cage, where I 
see no one but a gruff, surly person who brings me very 
indifferent food and leaves my questions unanswered. 

I am very patient—patient and quiet. I am only 
waiting a little while until they shall have taken Lenore 
away from that room, and then I can go back to the 
proofs that are waiting there for me. 

There is only this man now to annoy me. I hate 
him. He never takes his eyes from me—he is watching, 
always watching, and there is something in his look that 
reminds me of Lenore. 
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Where We Buried Joe—Wm. W. Cook—Chicago Herald 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





A monotonous stretch of heaving grass ; 
The nodding weeds of a wild morass ; 
And the couteaux, spectre-like and grim, 
Piercing the sky at its misty brim. 


I remember well that lonely plain, 

And the weird, unearthly, dirge-like strain 
Of a sky-ward songster, while below 

We molded the mound that sheltered Joe. 


A free-lance he, and a simple child 
Rear’d in the midst of the wildest wild, 
And he gasped in halting words and slow : 


“ This is the place fur to bury Joe.” 


“ The flowers are sweet an’ I kin hear 


The wild rice rustle low an’ clear ; 
An’ the birds, an’ buttes, an’ sky,” sighed he; 


“ This is the place fur to bury me.” 


Each man of us in that wagon train 
Clustered about him and heard the strain 
Of a lark that flitted high above 

And carried to heav'n an earthly love. 


And every one in the sturdy throng 
Listened in awe to the fading song ; 
Then under the sod where flowers grow 
With tender hands we buried our Joe. 


No mausoleum stately or grand 

Rises aloft in that lonely land ; 

Only a cross with a rough-carved name 
Is rear’d to Joe and his simple fame. 


And then, as our wagons one by one 
Journeyed away to the setting sun, 

We turned to see the sunlight glow 

On the new-made mound that sheltered Joe. 


A monotonous stretch of heaving grass ; 

The nodding weeds of a wild morass ; 

A glimpse of the couteaux, dark and grim, 
And a rough-hewed cross on the prairie brim. 


The Old Beau—Edgar Fawcett—Philadelphia Times 


My Former Self—Charles Mackay— Youth's Companion 


How cracked and poor his laughter rings, 
How dulled his eye, once flashing warm, 
But still a courtly pathos clings 
About his bent and withered form. 


To-night, where mirth and music dwells, 
His wrinkled cheeks, his locks of snow, 

Gleam near the grandsons of the belles 
He smiled on forty years ago. 


We watch him here and half believe 
Our gaze may witness while he prates, 

Death, like a footman, touch his sleeve 
And teli him that the carriage waits. 


I know thee not; my youthful friend ! 
And yet I think that I can trace, 
As wistfully I gaze and bend, 
Something familiar in thy face— 
Methinks I’ve seen thy ruddy cheek, 
Thy brow unwrinkled, fair and high, 
Thy pleasant smile that seems to speak, 
Thy dark brown hair—thy sparkling eye! 


When did I know thee? Thou art fair— 
And I am frail and full of woe, 

My aching brow is seamed with care :— 
*Twas surely in the long ago! 


How changed am I! while thou’rt the same 
As when I knew thee fresh and young : 
Love in thine eyes, a living flame, 
And tuneful witcheries on thy tongue ! 


Thy heart was strong, thy step was light, 
Ambition frolicked in thy brain, 
And dared to dream of dizzier height 
Than mortal effort could attain. 
Thy fancies wandered unconfined, 
Wild as the storms on mountain crest, 
And free as gentlest summer wind 
That wantons on the ocean’s breast. 


Time seemed before thine eager eyes 
To stretch illimitably long ; 
For toil, for pleasure, for emprize, 
For conflict of the right with wrong. 
Such fate as failure never loomed 
On thy horizon’s distant scope, 
And all things possible assumed 
The living forms of Love and Hope. 


All this thou wert, and more than this! 
When we were comrades stanch and true, 
And never dreamed that present bliss 
Could change its texture or its hue ; 
Never, oh never, dreamed that years 
Could put disunion ’twixt us twain, 
And teach me amid groans and tears, 
That thou and / had lived in vain! 


Time has rolled on, and thou art left 
A dream—a thought—and nothing more ; 
Of all thy former force bereft, 
A broken billow on the shore ! 
While I, or what in days long past, 
Was like to thee in face and form, 
Float like a leaf upon the blast 
Of Death’s inevitable storm. 


Vain are regrets! All blooms decay, 

That fruits may follow in their stead ; 
And fruits must perish in their day, 

That seeds may live when fruits are dead. 
Our seed-time may be here on Earth, 

Our Harvest is in Heaven above 
A second and immortal birth 

In God’s Eternity of Love. 


The Colonel—E. G. Cheverton—America 


This is he on the morgue slab, scarcely cold; 
His mouth yet touched by the scornful sneer 
That it gathered shaping a fouler jeer 

To be flung with bravado bold. 


And death fixed him so. ’Tis a terrible thing 

To think the fair future the boy foretold 

Should find fullest type in this coarse clay mold, 
Too gross for angelic wing. 


His stiffened fingers, at death’s command, 
Have dropped to attention; slender and white 
As they are, ’twere a pleasanter sight 

If the face could change with the hand. 


If the face were smooth and the hands were rough 
Perhaps he'd not lie here without sound of grief 
White handed, bearing the brand of thief ; 

A spectacle sad enough. 


Did he cheat or no? Did death freeze a lie 
As weil as an oath on that leaden lip? 
If a moment sooner he’d reached his hip 
Another might ask, not I. 
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Tis of small account. We're a citizen less. 
(There’s no need of cant.) It has happened well. 
’Tis the gain of earth, if the gain of hell, 
That the gambler’s gone, I guess. 
Yet, ‘tis pity to think that the world can gain 
By the loss of a man; to look down on the vest, 
Where the dull red clot hints the wound in the breast, 
And feel rather glad of the stain. 


For the fellow was handsome once, you can see, 


And they say that the “ Colonel,” that stuck to his name, 


Was a title won when he rode to fame, 
A captain of cavalry. 


If he’d fallen then, with his captain’s blue 
Just tinged by the spurt of blood that came, 
When, with whiff of smoke and flash of flame, 
A heart was cut in two— 


They'd have met the train when his clay was brought 
Back to the mother that gave him birth, 
And have told with pride of his patriot worth, 

And how true a fight he fought. 


Yet, he learned the trick of the cards away 
In the Southern States, in those weary days 
When was need of help to bear war’s delays ; 
And a man can’t always pray. 


Ay, he learned it there; ‘twas a camp disease 
Which was never cured. And I dare to say 
That the desperate death he has died to-day— 

A scoundrel’s, if you please— 


Was the fruit of the war—“ A tardy fruit?” 
Would I count such as he with the martyr men, 
Who brought their doom from the prison pen— 

Class them with this ‘‘ almost brute?” 


Yes, for all it seems we might pity him there, 
With a salter tear than we shed for those 
Who lie in the graveyard’s long windrows, 

On a pillow smoothed by prayer. 


Sickly sentiment for a weedy clod, 
No need to fling at the dead a scoff. 
But, all cant aside, we are better off— 
And he? He must settle with God. 


The crowd pours in; let us turn away. 
But, stop! As we turn there fixes the eye 
(One might almost think it his mute reply 
To the words he heard us say) 


A clover bloom held by a rusty pin, 
Head drooped as in shame, on the gambler’s coat, 
Just hinting, in him there was yet a note 

Of nature not jarred by sin— 


That of boyhood pure and of manhood brave, 
There was something yet in the heart within 
Not touched by the fouling canker, sin ; 

And, if hope could pass the grave, 


The smoking flax, with its lingering spark, 
Being slowly fanned by the breath of Love, 
Might leap to flame. Oh! for light above, 

On the cloud of death so dark! 


But, see to it, when he is laid away, 
That the flower be set in his pallid hand; 
A prayer that mayhap God will understand 
In the resurrection day. 


Reverte—A. H. Atken—Times-Democrat 


The long, slow ripples creep across thy face, 
Oh, sad, gray sea! 

For overhead the circling seagull makes 
Harsh minstrelsy. 

» The southern sky is full of clouds, blown far 

From tropic lands, 

That slowly draw the dusky veil of night, 
With shadowy hands. 
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Behind me, shrined in verdure richly green, 
The village lies. 
Each spire, each humble roof, sharp cut against 
The roseate skies, 
Where willful Nature hath in frolic mood 
Her palette cast, 
And carmine, opal, ruddy gold and pearl 
Are richly massed. 


Between the gray sea and the darkling land 
The white beach lies, 
Where sportive children fill the summer air 
With clear, glad cries ; 
Each shell-like foot a tiny hollow leaves 
A fairy trace, 
Soon kissed from sight by wavelets following close 
In eager chase! 


Oh, little voices! Music to my heart 
So heavenly sweet ! 

Oh, sunny heads! Oh, azure, star-like eyes! 
Oh, rose-pink feet! 

Heedless alike of lowering skies, or clear, 
Play on, play on! 

Above all storms the Father watches still— 
The unchanged One! 


Nirvana—The Buddhist Ray 


Winds and wild waves in headlong huge commotion 
Scud, dark with tempest, o’er the Atlantic’s breast ; 
While underneath, few fathoms deep in ocean, 
Lie peace and rest. 


Storms in mid air, the rack before them sweeping, 
Hurry and hiss, like furies hate-possessed ; 
While, over all, white cloudlets pure are sleeping, 
In peace, in rest. 


Heart, oh, wild heart! why in the storm-world raging 
Flit’st thou thus midway, passion’s slave and jest, 
When, all so near, above, below, unchanging, 
Nirvana is, and rest ? 


+ 


The Baby and the Soldiers—Boston Transcript 


Rough and ready the troopers ride, 

Great bearded men, with swords by side; 

They have ridden long, they have ridden hard, 
They are travel stained and battle scarred ; 

The hard ground shakes with their martial tramp, 
And coarse is the laugh of the men in camp. 


They reach the spot where the mother stands 
With a baby clapping its little hands, 
Laughing aloud at the gallant sight 

Of the mounted soldiers fresh from the fight. 
The captain laughs out: “ I'll give you this, 
A handful of gold, your baby to kiss.” 


Smiles the mother: “A kiss can't be sold, 

But gladly he’ll kiss a soldier bold.” 

He lifts the baby with manly grace 

And covers with kisses its smiling face, 

Its rosy cheeks and its dimpled charms, 

And it crows with delight in the soldier’s arms. 


“ Not all for the captain,” the soldiers call ; 
“The baby, we know, has one for all.” 
To the soldiers’ breasts the baby is pressed 
By the strong, rough men, and by turns caressed ; 
And louder it laughs, and mother fair 
Smiles with mute joy as the kisses they share. 


“Just such a kiss,” cries one trooper grim, 
“When I left my boy I gave to him ;” 
“ And just such a kiss on the parting day 

I gave to my girl as asleep she lay.” 

Such were the words of the soldiers brave, 

And their eyes were moist as the kiss they gave. 
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A Definition of the Fine Arts: Prof. C. E. Norton: Forum. 
Dutch Painters at Home: Emma E. Chase: Century. 

Old Italian Masters: W. J. Stillman: Century. 

The Birthday of Our Gothic Minsters : *Good Words. 
William M. Chase, Painter: Kenyon Cox: Harper’s. 

York Cathedral: Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer: Century. 


Biography and Memoirs : 

Abraham Lincoln: J. G. Nicolay, John Hay: Century. 
Crichton, Lord Sanquhar: E. Walford: *Gentleman’s. 

Col. Henry Beekman Livingston: Mag. Amer. Hist. 

Du Pont De Nemours: J. G. Rosengarten: Mag. Amer. Hist. 
Edward Everett Hale: Mrs. Bernard Whitman: Cosmopolitan. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning : John Dennis: *Leisure Hour. 
Female Friends of Balzac: J. W. Sherer: *Gentleman’s. 
Frances Burney: Fitzgerald Molloy: *Temple Bar. 
Handwriting of Our Kings and Queens: *Leisure Hour. 
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St. Thomas Becket : Chas. E. Hodson: Catholic World. 
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Titus Oates: Robert K. Douglas: *Blackwood’s. 

Victor Cherbuliez: *Westminster Review. 


Dramatic and Musical : 

Amateur Theatricals : Gustav Kobbé: Century. 

English Opera of the Future: F. Austin: *Gentleman’s. 
Macbeth: *Cornhill Magazine. 

Macbeth and Common Sense: Wm. Archer: *Murray’s. 
Musical Taste: T. F. Thistleton Dyer: *Leisure Hour. 

The Ring of the Nibelung: John P. Jackson : Cosmopolitan. 
Wagner's Heroes and Heroines: W. F. Apthorp: Scribner’s. 
Educational Discussion : 

Advanced Education for Women: Kate Stephens: Forum. 
Elementary School Life: H. J. Barker: *Longman’s. 

Is Examination a Failure?: W. B. Scoones: *XIX. Century. 
Natural Science in Elementary Schools: Pop. Science Monthly. 
Sacrifice of Education to Examination: *XIX. Century. 
Technical Education for Women: *National Rev. 

The Bible in the Public Schools : Cardinal Manning: Forum. 
Trade Schools: F. M. Holmes: *Leisure Hour. 

University of Wales: Lewis Morris: *Contemporary. 

Value of Voluntary Schools: *National Rev. 


Fiction—Short Stories : 
A Clandestine Correspondence: F. Boyle: *Longman’s. 
A Couple of Vagabonds: James W. Steele: Belford’s. 
A Good Man’s Dilemma: *Cornhill Magazine. 
A New Arabian Night: Edward Everett Hale: Harper’s. 
A Philauthropist: A Tale of the Vigilants: *Blackwood’s. 
A Young Girl's Ideal : Julia Magruder: Belford’s. 
An Eye for an Eye: Robert Grant: Scribner's. 
Down the Cowgate: Sarah Pitt: *The Quiver. 
Extenuating Circumstances: Wm. Mc. K. Bangs: Scribner's. 
From a Window in Florence: *Temple Bar. 
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History of Alix de Morainville: Geo. W. Cable: Century. 
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Miss Hilary’s Suitors: Chap. 10-12: *The Quiver. 

Paul Ringwood : An Autobiography: H. Dijon: Cath. World. 
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Pictures of the Far West: Chap. 5: Century. 

Reproach of Annesley, Cont’d: Maxwell Gray: *Murray’s. 
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A New Book of Martyrs: Prof. W. G. Blaikie: *The Quiver. 
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The Aryans in Science and History: H. Hale: Pop. Sci. Mon. 
The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence: Mag. Am. Hist. 
Two Centuries of Irish History : *Fortnightly. 

Two Chapters of Irish History : *Westminster. 


Literary Criticism : 


A Poet’s Corner: C. W. Greswell: *National Review. 

Dreams as Related to Literature: JamesSully: Forum. 
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How I Succeeded in Literature: C. Adams: Lippincott’s. 
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Noticeable Books: A Symposium: *XIX. Century. 
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A Winter Pastoral: Alexander Lamont: *The Quiver. 
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Snakes: Lloyd Morgan: *Murray’s Magazine. 
Some Indian Fish: C. T. Buckland: *Longman’s Magazine. 


Poetry of the Month - 

A Catch: Richard Henry Stoddard : Cosmopolitan. 

A Memory: Paul Davis: Belford’s Magazine. 

A Queen’s Epitaph: Sarah M. B. Piatt: Belford’s. 

A Wind Song: Ariel Siegfried : Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
Asleep: Charles P. Sherman: Belford’s Magazine. 

Away to the Hills: John H. Davies: *The Quiver. 
Brother Jonathan’s Ditty: Joel Benton: Cosmopolitan. 
Coridon’s Song: *English Illustrated Magazine. 

Down to the Capital: Jas. W. Riley: Century Magazine. 
Edward Rowland Sill: Herbert D, Ward: Century. 
Hereafter: Graham R. Tomson: Scribner’s Magazine. 
Know Thyself: Elliott Cones: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Lent: Lucy Agnes Hayes: Catholic World. 

Love’s Unrest: L. M. S.: Century Magazine. 

March 4th, 1889: Alfred H. Peters: Belford’s. 

Morn and Night: Annie Cox Stephens: Catholic World. 
Resignation : Wilson K. Welsh: Lippincott’s. 
Retrospect: Ldgar Fawcett: Lippincott’s. 

Sentry Go!: *Cornhill Magazine. 

Siberia: Florence Earle Coates: Century. 

Sonnet: Howell Stroud England: Outing. 

The Appeal: Chas. Lotin Hildreth: Belford’s. 

The Bachelor: F. Anstey: *Longman’s. 

The Fairies’ Cobbler: Graham R. Tomson : *Longman’s. 
The Last Good-Night: J. R. Eastwood: *The Quiver. 
The Last Letter: Frank Dempster Sherman: Century. 
The River God: Chas. Henry Luders: Century. 

The Shipman’s Tale: Thomas Bailey Aldrich: Harper's. 
Thistledown: Annie B. King: Belford’s. 

Vestis Angelica: Thos. Wentworth Higginson: Scribner’s Mag. 
Winter Boughs: Louise Imogen Guiney: Harper’s Magazine. 


Political Science: 


A Nation Fathered By a Mighty Past: *Gentlemdn’s 

An Unrealized National Asset: A. F. Baker: *Fortnightly. 
Comments on Canada: Chas. Dudley Warner: Harper's. 
Defeat of Pres. Cleveland: C. K. Adams: *Contemporary. 
Distractions of German Statesmanship: *XIX. Century. 

Does High Tariff Affect Our Educational System: Belford’s. 
England and Germany in East Africa: *Fortnightly. 

Full Length Portrait of the U. S.: Edw. Eggleston: Century. 
Future of Toryism: Earl of Dunraven: *XIX. Century. 

Home Rule for India: Stephen Wheeler: *Macmillan’s. 

Local Government in Scotland: *Blackwood’s. 

London County Council: C. A. Whitmore: *National Review. 
Our Policy in India: *Fortnightly Review. 

Rules of the House of Representatives: T. B. Reed: Century. 
The American Commonwealth: G. Smith: *Macmillan’s. 

The Americanists in Congress: Popular Science Monthly. 

The Bismarck Dynasty: *Contemporary Review. 

The Manifest Destiny of Canada: Prof. J. G. Schurman: Forum. 
Why I Became a Liberal Unionist : G. Brooks: *Blackwood’s. 


Religious and Philosophical : 

Agnosticism: Prof. Huxley: *XIX. Century. 

Bishops, Suffragan and Diocesan: G. A. Spottiswoode: * Murray. 
Christian Union: Right Hon. Earl Nelson: *Contemporary. 
Christian Work at Oxford: *The Quiver. 

- Ideal Sabbaths: Francis Peek: *Contemporary. 

Moral Theology and Monopolies: C. A. Oliver: Cath. World. 
On St. Peter’s Denial: Catholic World. 

Puck’s Trickson Col. Ingersoll: C. G. Herbermann: Cath. World. 
Romanism in America: Dr. Aubrey: *Sunday at Home. 

Story of the Malagasy Bible: W. E. Cousins: *Sunday at Home. 
The Commune and the Parish: F. S. Stevenson: *Contemp. 
The Palestrina Myth: Rev. Alfred Young: Catholic World. 
The Parting Hymn: Henry Allon: *Good Words. 

True Site of the Holy Sepulchre: A. M. Clark: Catholic World. 
Wanted, Sensational Preaching: M. T. Elder: Catholic World. 
Westminstér Slough of Despond: *National Review. 


Scientific and Industrial : 

A Story of the Lighthouses: Prof. Tyndall: *Fortnightly. 
Adventures of a Mining Engineer: P.W. S. Menteath: *Leis. Hr. 
Darwin's Brilliant Fallacy: Prof. St. George Mivart: Forum. 
Demoniacal Possession: Part 2: Andrew D.White: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Economy in Intellectual Work: W. H. Burnham: Scribner's. 
Force and its Distribution: T. E. Young: *Gentleman’s. 
Foundation Stones of the Earth: T. G. Bonney: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
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Gauthier’s Cours de Chimie: *Westminster. 

Glass-Making : Prof, C. Hanford Henderson: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Rejoinder to the Duke of Argyll: *Contemporary. 

Something Electricity is Doing: Chas. Barnard: Century. 
The Chemistry of To-day: Prof. Ira Remsen: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Origin of Celestial Species: J. N. Lockyer: Harper's. 
Use of Oil to Still the Waves: W. H. Beehler: -Century. 


Sociologic Questions : 


American and English Girls: J. A. Lomax: *Nat. Rev. 


Anti-Semitic Movement in Europe: A. de Ghequier : Cath. World. 


Bribery in Railway Elections: Isaac L. Rice: Forum, 


Characteristicsof English Women: E. L. Linton: *Fortnightiy. 


Competition and the Trusts: Geo. Iles: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Future of Emigration: *Westminster Review. 

Housing of the Poor: Viscount Lymington: *Nat. Rev. 
How Society Reforms Itself: Edward Atkinson: Forum. 
Indiscriminate Charity: *Chambers’s. 

Iron in Relation to Life: *Chambers’s. 

Law as a Disturber of Social Order: B. Reece: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Railways and Their Ways: Andrew Lang: Forum. 

Scenes from a Silent World: *Blackwood’s. 

Sick Poor of the Metropolis: *National Review. 

Social Problems ; Edward Everett Hale: Cosmopolitan. 
Some Curiosities of Diet: A. Crespi: *National Review. 

St. Paul and the Woman Movement: *Westminster. 

The Cost of Things: X: Belford’s Magazine. 

The Divorce Question: Rev. G. M. Searle: Catholic World. 


The Feeding of London: Part2: W. J. Gordon: Leisure Hour. 


The Future of the Negro: Prof. W. S. Scarborough: Forum, 
The Negroes and the Indians: Catholic World. 
The Neighbor’s Club: *Westminster Review. 


The Next Postal Reform: Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon: Forum, 


The Railway Mail Service: Thos, L. James: Scribner’s. 
Trusts and Syndicates: *Chambers’s. 

Wealth and its Consequences: N. G. Parker: Belford’s. 
With the Deaf and Dumb: *Sunday at Home. 


Sporting Topics : 


Amateur Photography: Ellerslie Wallace: Outing. 
Coaching and Coaching Clubs: C. S. P. Clinton: Outing. 
Cruise of the Frolic: S. G. W. Benjamin: Outing. 


Evolution of Form in College Rowing: E. M. Garnett: Outing. 


Fox Hunting: Henry H. L. Pearse: Outing. 

How to Cycle in Europe: Joseph Pennell: Outing. 
Lawn Tennis in the South: H. W. Slocum Jr. : Outing. 
Salmon Fishing on Loch Tay: Rockwood: Outing. 
Snowshoeing in Canuckia: J. C. Allen: Outing. 
Trapping Tigers : *Chambers’s Journal. 

Winter Shooting in Florida: F, C. Moller: Outing. 


Travel and National Studies : 
A Cask of Honey: Mme. Novikoff: *Contemporary. 
A City of Sea-Shells : Allen Forman : Cosmopolitan. 
A German Rome: W. B. Scott: Scribner’s Magazine. 
A Winter Night with the Crofters: *Good Words. 


America, World’s Puzzle in Geog.: W. Barrows: Mag. Am. Hist. 
Among the Fiji Islands: Couts Trotter: Popular Sci. Monthly. 


Barttelot’s Camp on the Aruhwimi: *Blackwood's. 

China, Past and Present: John Ross: *Sunday at Home. 
Christian Ireland: Charles de Kay: Century. 

Curious Court Customs in Austria : *Chambers’s. 
Fluctuating Frontier of Russia: *XIX. Century. 

From Sea to Desert: David Ker: Cosmopolitan. 

German Social and Family Life: Mag. Amer. Hist. 
Impréssions of Australia: R. W. Dale: *Contemporary. 

In the City of the Golden Gate: *Chambers’s. 

Minicoy: The Island of Women: *Blackwood’s. 

Moated Houses: W. M. Fenn: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 

Nether Stowey: Rev. Canon Ainger: *Macmillan’s. 

New Vienna: Curt Von Zelau: Harper's Magazine. 
Norway and its People: Part 2: B. Bjérnson: Harper's, 
On Being Ordered Abroad for the Winter : *Murray’s. 
Overland to India in 1789 and 1889: *Chambers’s. 

Slave Blockade in East Africa : *Westminster. 

Some French Ana: J. A. Farrar: *Gentleman’s. 

The Apotheosis of Travel: C. D. English: Lippincott’s. 
The Grand Lama of the Trans-Baikal: G. Kennan: Century. 
The Unknown Continent: Arthur S. White: *Good Words. 
Thrilling Adventure of a Kentucky Pioneer: Mag. Amer. Hist. 
Warwick: Rev. Canon Creighton : *Leisure Hour. 

Winter Days in Montreal: Ernest Ingersoll : Cosmopolitan. 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 





John L. Heaton, a Brooklyn journalist, born and bred 
among the Green Mountain, is to write The Story of 
Vermont for Lothrop’s series.—Of Bret Harte’s son, who 
has just written a novel, Joe Howard says “he looks 
like his father: on the outside.”—Editor H. W. Grady, of 
the Atlanta Constitution, has added to his duties the 
editorial management of the Southern Farm, a new agri- 
cultural magazine.—Carl Lumboltz, the Australian ex- 
plorer now in America, though but thirty-five, has spent 
many years in most perilous travel and has the story of 
his journeys just published in five languages.—T. Hum- 
phry Ward, the art critic of the London Times, has 
written an introduction to a volume of sketches in 
Oxford drawn by John Fulleylove.—Dr. Noah Porter 
contributes to The New Englander a paper on The Late 
Professor Green of Oxford, who is the Dr. Grey of 
Robert Elsmere.—Robert Buchanan believes that “the 
cases of dire disease generated by total abstinence from 
liquor are even more terrible than those caused by ex- 
cess.”,-—Maurice Thompson has resigned his position as 
State Geologist of Indiana on account of ill-health, and 
left Crawfordsville for Bay St. Louis, Missouri, to try a 
warmer climate as a curative agent.—Mrs. Lovett Cam- 
eron, whose latest story, This Wicked World, ran through 
three editions in two months, is famed for her hospitality 
and makes a charming hostess at her pretty house in 
Montpelier Square, London, where bright literary people 
are always found.—Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, 
now in this country, is a short, thick-set man, with a 
mass of black hair on his head and a long mustache 
sweeping over his mouth.—The American Magazine is 
in the hands of Samuel Goldberg, receiver, in proceed- 
ings for the dissolution of the company.—Max O’Rell 
lives on Regent’s Park, London, within a few doors of 
Hepworth Dixon.—A Canadian critic says of Archibald 
Lampman: “ His genius is lyrical and pastoral; and in 
all shades of feeling, from the serene to the passionate, 
with which poets have dwelt upon nature, he betrays 
sympathy, blending the sensitiveness of Keats with the 
beautiful spirituality of Shelley.”"—Frances E. Willard 
has found it necessary to lay aside all other demands on 
her time in order to complete her autobiography. 


John Burroughs, whose charming out-of-door sketches 
have won him friends, has determined to give up litera- 
ture to give all his time to farming.—Mrs. Rose Terry 
Cooke is so much of an invalid that she has been com- 
pelled to lay aside all literary work for the present.—A 
dictionary of the technical terms used in all the arts 
and industries has been prepared by Park Benjamin.— 
A new magazine for the blind in raised Braille type will 
shortly make its appearance in London.—Francis Howard 
Williams, the poet and critic of Germantown, Pa., is a 
prominent member of the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, the Penn. Club and similar societies.—R. D. Black- 
more, the novelist, spends most of his days in his garden 
at Teddington on the Thames, where he raises all man- 
ner of fruits and flowers for the city market-—Thomas 
Hardy is at present rearranging his first novel, Desperate 
Remedies, published anonymously many years ago.— 
Speaking of the relative places in fame’s temple for her 
poets, Whittier says: “I should not rank Gray above 
Byrant, or Keats above Emerson.”—James R. Gilmore, 
better known as Edmund Kirk, offered his services to 
the Amer. Missionary Association for the effort, with no 


compensation but his expenses, to raise a special fund 
for the work among the “mountain whites” of Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and Virginia.—The London Telegraph 
was taken by the uncle of the present owner, Edward 
Levy, when it was in its struggling infancy, in settlement 
of an unpaid ink-bill.—Mrs. Burnette took a week to 
decide upon the name “Fauntleroy” for her story.— 
Prof. Maspéro is making rapid progress with his History 
of Ancient Egypt, which will be abundantly illustrated. 





Wm. McKendric Bangs, the well known young New 
York journalist, makes his first appearance in the maga- 
zine world with a short story, Extenuating Circumstances, 
in the current Scribner’s.—A superb window in memory 
of Thomas Starr King has been placed in the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s church in Boston.—The Society 
for the Publication of Old Norse Literature in Copenhagen 
proposes to publish in phototype reproduction the parch- 
ment MS. of the Older Edda.—Frank Marshall White, 
the editor of Life, is tall, slender and beardless, dresses 
in the height of fashion and his face indicates wit more 
than humor, irony rather than joviality.—Jacob A. Riis 
has prepared an illustrated article on the Homeless Waifs 
of the City for Harper’s Young People.—“ I am sick and 
tired of writing dialect,” said James Whitcomb Riley 
recently, “and I can write better verse than I ever wrote 
in jargon, and I mean to do it.”—Judge Kelley, the Re- 
publican leader of the House, euphemistically termed 
“ Pig-Iron Kelley,” proposes writing a book of recollec- 
tions of men and measures for the last forty years.—The 
Princess Engelticheff of Russia has commenced a course 
of lectures on the Life and Manners of the Russians.— 
Samuel Minturn Peck, of Tuskaloosa, Ala., says he wishes 
it understood that he is still a bachelor, and only thirty- 
three years old; he protests vigorously against the report 
that charges him with age and matrimony.—-Halliwell- 
Phillips lived at Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton, in a 
house mainly built of wood and timber, Tudor style, 
all gables and chimneys.—-In England, 4,960 books were 
published during 1888; the number of dramatic and 
poetic publications was twice that of the year before, 
but the chief increase was in novels.—Speaking of bad 
books, the Heptameron, Decameron and all volumes up 
and down the scale of the erotic, Wm. S. Walsh, editor 
of Lippincott’s, offers evidence to show that the young 
people of this country are already too bad to be spoiled. 





A correspondent of the New York World accuses 
Amélie Rives of having appropriated the bulk of her 
Herod and Mariamne from an obscure work published 
in this country before the war under the title Mariamre 
and the King.—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has given 
his entire medical library of 968 volumes to the Boston 
Medical Association. — George Bancroft, the historian, 


‘rarely goes into society now, and refused an invitation, 


the other day with the simple pathos of “I cannot come 
because I carry upon me the weight of eighty-nine 
years.” —A lecture by Charles Dudley Warner on Keats 
is one of the promised treats of the Yale Literary Club, 
at an early date.—The wife of Augustine Birrell is the 
daughter of Frederick Locker and was the widow of 
Lionel Tennyson.—“ Several of Mrs. Burnett’s charac- 
ters,” says the London Star, “are described as women of 
the world, social stars, but there is an audacious, unfash- 
ionable, un-American picturesqueness in their gowns 
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which is not of the world of society at all.”"—The monu- 
ment to Honoré de Balzac suggested by Alphonse 
Daudet, Paul Bourget, Guy de Maupassant, Goncourt 
and Zola has been worked out by the sculptor Soldi.— 
George H. Jessop receives from $150 to $200 for a mag- 
azine story.—Bill Arp, the Georgia humorist, is a very 
successful lecturer, and though the lecture field is not a 
fertile one in the South, he manages to make money in 
it—In the Rev. S. T. Rand’s new dictionary of the 
curious Micmac language, one of the Algonquin tongues, 
the word “foot” is expressed in two hundred and fifty 
ways and without exhausting the combination.—Dr. 
Francis Hueffer, the well-known musical critic of the 
London Times who died recently, wrote, besides his 
Music of the Future many other scholarly works. 


G. Birkbeck Hill, editor of Boswell’s Johnson, has en- 
gaged to collect and edit for the Clarendon Press the 
letters of Johnson.—In May, Mr. Bailey, the venerable 
author of Festus, will celebrate the jubilee of the first 
appearance of his celebrated poem, written when he was 
but twenty-three years old.—The Montreal Pioneer Free- 
Thought Club are endeavoring to have Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton’s novel Under which Lord? dramatized, in the hope 
that if Henry Irving can be induced to take it, the play 
may advance “the cause.”—John Bartlett, the compiler 
of the famous Familiar Quotations, has just retired from 
the firm of Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, of which he 
was the senior member.—Enoch Ward is engaged in 
illustrating a Child’s History of America written by Mrs. 
Robert Pearly, and soon to be issued by a Chicago 
house.—Mrs. Amelia Rives Chanler is writing the last 
chapters of her new novel, The Witness of the Sun; a 
story of Italy and Russia—Mrs. E. R. Tennant, of 
Marietta, Ga., has begun the publication of Tennant’s 
Home Magazine, a new illustrated monthly.—The Rev. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon’; correspondence averages 500 letters 
a day, and he employs three secretaries to answer these 
communications from all parts of the world.—Miss Frith, 
daughter of the Royal Academician, writes good ghost 
stories for one of the Canadian papers under the nom 
de plume “Walter Powell.”—Mrs. Fannie Chambers 
Gooch, who showed energy, persistence and ability in 
her labors on ‘her book Face to Face with the Mexicans, 
was married recently in Austin, Texas, to Dr. D. T. Inge- 
hart.—The Rev. Atticus G. Haywood, of Decatur, Ga., 
is collecting material for a book of general importance 
to be called The Education of a Race.—Stanley Water- 
loo, of Chicago, is now on the editorial staff of The Black 
Diamond, a journal devoted to the coal trade.—The 
statue of the Dorsetshire poet William Barnes, executed 
in bronze by Mr..Roscoe Mullins, is now cast.—G. W. 
Weippiert is the able literary editor of the A. N. Kellogg 
newspaper syndicate.—The Illustrated London News 
will erect an exact reproduction of Shakespeare’s house 
at Stratford-on-Avon for its headquarters at the Paris 
Exposition.—Will M. Clemens, who is now living in 
California, is engaged on a life of Mark Twain. 





The Magazine of Short-Stories is the latest English 
six-penny monthly.—Lester Wallack’s reminiscences will 
be brought out in book form under the title, Memories 
of Fifty Years.—Mr. P. A. Karoz, the owner of Poe’s 
cottage on Fordham Hill, has offered to present it to 
the New York Central Park if the authorities will re- 
move it to a proper site.—Harlan H. Ballard, the editor 
of the Swiss Cross, has been appointed librarian of the 
Berkshire Athenzum of Pittsfield, Mass.—Chas. de Kay, 
the poet and author of the current series of papers on 
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Ireland in the Century, is a grandson of Jas. Rodman 
Drake, author of the Culprit Fay.—In Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s library is the precious copy of one of the sermons 
found in Dr. Livingstone’s box, in Africa, after the ex- 
plorer’s death.—Miss Lillian Spencer, of Pittsburgh, is 
the author of Star-Crossed, the popular book and play 
published anonymously.—The seventeenth volume of 
Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography car- 
ries this wonderful work only partially through the letter 
E.—J. T. Trowbridge, the author, is now very pleasantly 
settled for the winter with his family at Naples.—Amélie 
Rives has offered a prize of $100 for the best American 
essay on child labor.—The anonymous author of the 
clever story, Thoth, has nearly ready a new novel of 
modern English life, the principal scenes of which are 
laid in Oxford or Cambridge.—Harvest, the new work 
by John Strange Winter, will be published by the Lon- 
don Hansom Cab Co.—Miss Rosa Burnand, daughter of 
the editor of Punch, is her father’s literary secretary, and 
has recently compiled a birthday book from his famous 
Happy Thoughts.—Robert Louis Stevenson, on his re- 
turn to New York city, will take a suite of apartments 
and settle down for a term of hard work.—George Alfred 
Townsend is to make an extended trip through Spain, to 
gather material for a book in which Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella and Christopher Columbus play important parts.— 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of Trinity College, Dublin, an enthu- 
siastic student of the history of ancient Greece, will de- 
liver a series of lectures in America during the summer. 





A new monument, to cost $2000, is to be placed over 
the grave of Dr. Holland in the cemetery at Springfield, 
the first one having become decayed.—Fanny Davenport 
is working on a’ life of her father, E. L. Davenport, which 
will contain much matter of interest in regard to the 
dead actor.—Dr. Peter J. Popoff, of New York, is one of 
the leading writers on the staff of Zagranichny Vestnik, 
the great literary magazine of Russia.—Guy de Maupas- 
sant, who it is said wrote seven years before publishing a 
line, is a cousin of M. de Poitevin, the landscape painter, 
and lives with him in luxurious fashion.—Motley’s Cor- 
respondence is to be published in London this month by 
Murray.—Prof. Worm-Miiller, one of the leading surgi- 
cal writers of Scandinavia, died recently at Christiana.— 
The authorized Life of Laurence Oliphant, will be writ- 
ten under his wife’s direction.—Daudet is suffering from 
a hopeless nervous malady of the kind which wrecked 
Heine’s life, and it is feared he may not be able to ac- 
complish much more work.—The National Geographic 
Magazine is a new periodical begun in Washington.— 
Marie Corelli, author of that clever story A Romance of 
Two Worlds, has a new novel ready for publication in 
London.—Paul B. Du Chaillu’s book on the Norsemen 
has practically been reset for the sixth time, the author 
having made many discoveries and revisions involving 
important changes and additions.—Fred Perry Powers, 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago Herald, has 
been awarded the New York Reform Club prize of $250 
for the best essay on tariff reduction as affecting local 
interests.—In the two pages devoted to American econ- 
omists in John K. Ingram’s History of Political Econ- 
omy, Henry George receives no mention.—Henry E. 
Abbey, the illustrator of old English poems for the Har- 
pers, is said to be a lazy genius for mor.ths at a time, 
but when he becomes fairly interested in anything he 
goes at it, “like one possessed.”.—-The New York Sun 
says: “If the sense of humor were :rmal in every men- 
tal organization there would be no female poets of pas- 
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sion.” —Rev. John W. Chadwick, whose poetic works 
have been running through many editions, has been 
pastor of the Second Unitarian Church in Brooklyn for 
twenty-four years.—The London Court Journal speaks 
of “the Messrs. Bonner, the publishers of Scribner.” 


The authoress of the play, Netocris, is a Belfast girl of 
sixteen summers, said to be a niece of the Bishop of 
Limerick.—John Codman Ropes, the lecturer and Na- 
poleon biographer, has a portrait of the Emperor at the 
battle of Arcola, which it is claimed is the finest picture 
of Napoleon in existence.—Prof. Max Miiller is prepar- 
ing for publication his first course of Gifford Lectures, 
on Natural Religion.—Bliss Carman, one of the clever 
poets of the younger school now growing in Canada, 
does good work in the Toronto Week.—Frederic Har- 
rison, the chief Positivist in London, is a middle-sized 
man, with brilliant eyes, a ruddy face, a kindly look, and 
a manner which is pleasantly academic.—Greeley is the 
title of a new Boston periodical devoted to the study of 
natural science.—Mary K. Longfellow, of Portland, Me., 
a niece of the poet, is attracting notice as a painter of 
picturesque harbor views, made in light water colors.— 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter, the poet of the Isles of Shoals, has 
sufficiently recovered her strength to again take up 
china-painting, her favorite recreation.—John Morley’s 
Life of Walpole, begun at Grasmere last summer, is 
nearly finished.—John T. Wheelwright, of Boston, has 
been elected president of the Papyrus Club, which is on 
the same plan as the Authors’ Club of New York.— 
Clarence Ladd Davis, a young lawyer of East Saginaw, 
Mich., confesses the authorship of the poem, The Two 
Offerings, recently printed as an unpublished production 
of Longfellow.—The Duchess of Rutland is a constant 
contributor to several magazines, and bargains for her 
pay as closely as any ordinary literary hack, though she 
sends al] she earns to one of the London asylums for the 
blind.—* I sailed,” says George Kennan, the Century’s 
Russian explorer, “from New York for San Francisco a 
pale-faced, gloomy, morbid boy, only nineteen years of 
age, and weighing only 120 pounds, but rough out-door 
life so quickly restored my health that before I had been 
in Siberia a year I weighed 156, and could endure more 
hardship and privation than half the natives.” 


R. H. Stoddard has retired from the literary editorship 
of the Mail and Express, and has taken up with the 
magazines.—Mark Twain is said to have a superstitious 
fear that some day he will lose his fortune.—The Satur- 
day Review writes entertainingly of the decay of political 
caricature, and ascribes it to the lessening influence of 
the individual.—Charles Pomeroy Sherman, a Philadel- 
phia lawyer, is credited with the authorship of A Bache- 
lor’s Wedding Trip, published anonymously.—Mary, the 
daughter of Charles Dickens, Jr., is playing a part in 
Little Lord Fauntleroy upon the English stage.—Wil- 
helm Schott, the voluminous German writer on ethnology 
and philosophy, and a member of the Berlin Academy, 
died recently.—The success of the day in Paris is a vol- 
ume of epics by the Limousine poet, the Abbé Joseph 
Roux, the celebrated author of Pensées.—“ John Ash- 
ton, the student of fashions of the past,” says the New 
York Post, “finds a fresh title for every new publica- 
tion of his, but one always knows how he is going to 
spread his table.”—It is hard to realize after reading 
Mrs. Custer’s books of adventures and experiences, that 
she suffers more from her fear of horses than from any- 
thing else in travelling, but such is the fact.—Frederick 
Harrison, the English Positivist, gives this cold comfort 
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to the Agnostics: “The net result,” he says, “of the 
whole negative attack on the Gospel has perhaps been 
to deepen the moral hold of Christianity on society.”— 
Dr. Schliemann, the noted Greek archzologist and ex- 
cavator, who in his youth was a common sailor before the 
mast on a German vessel, knows fourteen languages. 


Edmund Yates, owner of the London World is a 
pleasant, hearty, genial man, accessible to all who have the 
slightest pretext for seeking him, and particularly kind to 
Americans.—Judge Albion W. Tourgee, author of The 
Fool’s Errand, has just been granted a patent for a hy- 
draulic motor to be placed in streams or tideways for run- 
ning a washing machine or turning a churn.—The Shel- 
ley Society, of London, has just issued to its members a 
type facsimile of the original edition of Rosalind and 
Helen, first published in 1819.—M. M. Folsom, the clever 
dialect writer and poet of The Atlanta Constitution, has a 
volume of sketches and poems in press.—Miss Arnold, 
a niece of the late Matthew Arnold and sister of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, is the guest of Professor and Mrs. 
Osborn at Princeton College.—The original of Alton 
Locke, Charles Kingsley’s chartist, tailor and poet-hero, 
it may not be generally known, is Gerald Massey, the 
brilliant English poet, philosopher and lecturer.—Charles 
Lee Lewes, who has just been elected to the London 
County Council, is the only surviving son of George 
Henry Lewes, and the possessor of a goodly fortune left 
him by George Eliot.—Madeleine Lemaire, of Paris, is 
illustrating a novel whose title is still a mystery, but 
which treats of social and high-life circles.—The printing 
of the revised version of the Malagasy Bible has been 
completed after fifteen years’ arduous toil on the great 
work.—Miss Elizabeth Hapgood, the translator of Tol- 
stoi’s writings, acquired her knowledge of Russian from 
a New Testament and a dictionary, and is now in Rus- 
sia, gaining fluency in conversation.—Max O’Rell says: 
“T did not know what lively reading was until I saw an 
American newspaper.’”’—The widow of Prof. Proctor, 
the astronomist, now residing in Florida, receives from 
the English Government a pension of £100.—The 
Modern Science Essayist is a new and valuable peri- 
odical begun in Brooklyn.—Kyrle Bellew, the actor, is 
said to be writing a story which will be published in a 
collection of Stories by American Actors.— Robert Buch- 
anan has written a story called That Doctor Cupid, from 
which he has also constructed a comedy.—A memorial 
of the late Sir Henry Maine, in white marble, has been 
erected in Christ’s Hospital, London.—“ Frank Danby” 
is the nom de plume of the author of the successful 
novel, Dr. Philips, who is a young married woman of 
London, enthusiastically described as “the possessor of 
rare wit, a magnificent complexion and two beautiful 
children.” —Mrs. Edna D. Cheney is to write the life of 
Louisa M. Alcott.—Arthur C. Grissom, of Independence, 
Mo., author of clever sketches, is President of the West- 
ern Authors’ and Artists’ Club.—E. H. Goff, late publisher 
of the New York Graphic, is to start a trade paper. 


Katherine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., has been awarded first prize for the best book for 
Congregational Sunday schools.—A literary woman in 
New York whose bright writings are attracting some 
attention is Mrs. Leon Harvier, a Bostonian, at one time 
well known as an actress and now the leader of a quite 
influential literary clique.-—Opie P. Read, editor of the 
Arkansaw Traveler, has written a new serial story which 
he calls A Kentucky Colonel.—A critic speaks of the 
novels of Edgar Saltus as “ sugar-coated arsenic wafers.” 
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—wWill S. Visscher, the Western poet and humorist, has 
accepted the editorship of The Tacoma Globe. It is said 
to be a rule of Amelia B. Edwards, the English novelist, 
never to draw a character from life.—Miss Helen Gray 
Cone is a teacher of English and history at the New 
York City Normal College, where Mrs. Margaret Deland 
taught drawing at one time.—Lord Tennyson and the 
Earl of Lytton have joined the committee of the Mar- 
lowe memorial.—John Lillie, formerly editor of the old 
Galaxy magazine, is at present busying himself with 
translations.—Germania is the name of a new fortnightly, 
to interest and aid students of the German language.— 
Wilkie Collins is engaged upon a new novel, the first he 


has attempted since his escape from a dark room, to - 


which he was banished owing to his eye trouble-—The 
New York World says: “It is rumored that the man 
who dramatized Robert Elsmere is at work on a stage 
version of the Andover Heresy.”—-Lady Dufferin has 
written a pamphlet on India which has attracted much 
attention in England.—For the manuscript of Dickens’s 
Our Mutual Friend, George W. Childs, of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, paid $1,250 some years ago to Mr. Dallas, 
the reviewer of the London Times to whom Dickens 
gave it as a token of appreciation at Dallas’s able review 
of the work.—Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, of Holly- 
wood, N. C., whose name many of our older literary 
people will pleasantly recall, is writing her memoirs. 





John Keith Robertson, journalist and author of several 
successful novels, of Dundee, Scotland, fell down a stair 
leading to his father’s house two weeks ago and survived 
the accident only an hour.—Zola is thinking of quitting 
novel-writing; he says he is not written out, but is get- 
ting tired of making books, and longs to get back into 
journalism.—Charlotte Adams, whose article on New 
York literary society started the tongues of its members 
into warm discussion, is an able linguist, master of nearly 
all the modern tongues, and the editor of the American 
edition of the Magazine of Art.—Joel Chandler Harris 
does not desire to be called “a literary man;” he says 
he is only “a journalist,” but since the publication of 
Uncle Remus the world persists in calling him “one of 
the literati.”—Jove is the name of a new publication 
emanating from Brattleboro, Vt.—Dr. W. H. Furness, 
the father of Horace Howard Furness, the well-known 
Shakespearean scholar, and of Mrs. A. L. Wister, trans- 
lator of E. Marlitt’s German works, is eighty-seven years 
of age and still preaches regularly at his church in Phil- 
adelphia.—The Marquise Lanza has written a strong 
story, Felt in the Blood, for Collier’s Once a Week.—The 
authors’ corrections of their proofs of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica amounted to what was equivalent to the get- 
ting-up of the twenty-four quarto volumes twice over. 
—Charles Ames Washburn, formerly United States min- 
ister to Paraguay, and a well-known historical and polit- 
ical writer, died a week or two ago.— Her Scribbling 
Grace” is what the Princess of Wales terms the Duchess 
of Rutland.—R. Cyrene Macdonald, a son of Dr. A. E. 
Macdonald, the well-known Boston physician, is a young 
poet of fine promise.—Lord Tennyson has written to the 
London Times in protest against the building of a rail- 
road which runs through Scotland Bay, in the Isle of 
Wight, where he lives for a great part of the year. 


John Mackintosh, author of The History of Civiliza- 
tion in Scotland, wrote this work years ago, on the shop 
counter of his little stationery store in Aberdeen, where 
he says, “amid all the noise and bustle of a stirring 
thoroughfare, the three volumes of my history were writ- 
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ten and the proof-sheets corrected and revised, while 
customers were coming in and out and constantly inter- 
rupting me.”—Orelia K. Bell, of Atlanta, is one of the 
promising Southern poets whose work is always welcome 
in the magazines.—A new monthly illustrated magazine, 
entitled the Gospel Argosy, hails from London.—“ God, 
see Fiske, J,” is an interesting entry in the card cata- 
logue at the Public Library.—Gen. Lew Wallace is pre- 
paring a stage version of Ben Hur.—W. E. Henley, the 
English poet, is the editor of The Scots Observer, a new 
Edinburgh Weekly.—C. C. Roe, of Louisville, a-nephew 
of the late E. P. Roe, has written a novel, soon to be 
published by a New York house.—In wild enthusiasm, 
Henry T. Keenan says, “Intentionally or not, Mr. Faw- 
cett’s volumes, up to date, embrace a system as orderly, 
atange as comprehensive and a dramatis persone as 
striking as Balzac or Miss Austin.” —A London publisher 
who was recently asked what is the best advertisement a 
book could have promptly answered “A review by Mr. 
Gladstone.”—Mr. Geoghegan, author of The Lancashire 
Witches, John Barleycorn, and other works, is dead.— 
Pierre Gringoire, the popular French poet in those days 
when the eleventh Louis was king, figures as a character 
in two plays now running in Boston.—John Russell 
Young, for nearly four years American Minister to 
China, and Gen. Grant’s able Boswell on his tour of the 
globe, is editor of the new London edition of the New 
York Herald.—European Sanskrit scholarship finds a 
competent defender in Prof. Albert H. Gunlogsen 
against the attitude of the disciples of theosophy.—Thos. 
A. Janvier, the author, is a fine-looking man, well built, 
erect and big chested, with an attractive face and beam- 
ing eyes.—Nicholas P. Gilman, editor of the Literary 
World, has written a book on Profit-sharing.—W. S. Lilly’s 
Foundation of Ethics, has excited lively comment, both 
at Princeton and Yale.—Miss Lida Lewis Watson, the 
poet, was a cherished friend of Longfellow, under whose 
direction she studied Italian and German poetry, and 
now does excellent work in translations in prose and 
verse from the Latin, German, French, Italian, and Span- 
ish for the magazines.—The Duchesse de Persigny has 
left Paris for Cannes with all the papers of her late hus- 
band, and will there revise these documents for publica- 
tion.—Mr. Du Maurier. of Punch, keeps in his studio a 
vase known as the “joke pot,” into which go all the 
letters he receives containing jokes, which serve as sug- 
gestions for illustrating.—Dr. Talmage has just issued, 
through the Historical Publishing Society of Philadelphia, 
a book which he calls The Pathway of Life-—Of Walter 
Bagehot, whose works the Travelers Insurance Co. will 
issue in the only complete indexed edition, Augustine 
Birrell says: “At his death he took with him more origi- 
nality than he left behind in all the Three Kingdoms.” — 
The Hon. Rasmus B. Anderson, American Minister to 
Denmark, is making a new translation of the fairy-tales 
of Hans Christian Andersen.—Miss Margaret Lee, author 
of the new London sensation, Faithful and Unfaithful, 
is a sister-in-law of Alfred Brennan, the designer, whose 
drawings are so familiar to readers of magazines. 





Coventry Patmore was unduly honored by the credit 
of authorship of the poem, Parting, in our January 
issue; the poem having been written by Mrs. M. E. M. 
Davis, wife of the editor of the New Orleans Picayune, 
and originally published by her in the Galaxy under the 
title, Counsel.—Gladstone is reported to have said that 
the French novel was never so bad a dissolvent as it is 
now of all that binds a people into a progressive nation. 
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BOOK INDEX—WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT 









Art and Architecture : 
Ancient and Modern Lighthouses: Major D. P. Heap: 1oo Illustrations: Ticknor.................... $5 
The Industries of Japan: Prof. J. J. Rein: Beautifully illustrated, with colored plates: Armstrong...... 10 





Biographic and Reminiscent: 






























































Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1889: 3000 concise articles on current topics: Scribner & Welford........ 
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Authors at Home: Edited by J. L. and J. B Gilder? Capel... oo... cuvvssccccsccccccccccccmesecsecs I 50 
Gen. Gordon: Col. Sir William Butler: Macmillan (English Men of Action Series).................... 75 
Great Captains: Col. Theodore Agrault Dodge: 21 maps: Ticknor: cloth.....................-- aeene 2 00 
Recollections of a Man of Letters: Alphonse Daudet: 8g Illustrations: Routledge: half-leather........ 2 25 
Dramatic and Musical: 
Operatic Tales: F. R. Chesney: Scribner & Welford: crown 8vo., cloth..........cceecccccecccccees 2 25 
Fiction of the Month: 
A Dangerous Catspaw: D. Christie Murray: Longmans, Green & Co: cloth.............eeeeeeeeeees I 00 
A Latin-Quarter Courtship and Other Stories: Harry Harland: Cassell............... cc ceeeeeeeceees I 00 
A Nine Men’s Morrice: Stories Collected and Re-collected: Walter H. Pollock: Longmans............ I 25 
Afloat (Sur I’ Eau): Guy de Maupassant: 59 Illustrations: Routledge: half-leather.................... 2 25 
Cressy: A Story: Bret Harte: Houghton, Mifflin and Co.: 16mo., cloth..............ceceeeeeeeeees I 25 
Steadfast: Rose Terry Cooke: A Novel: Ticknor & Co.: cloth. ........ccccccccccccsccccccccscceces I 50 
The Apostate: A Novel: Earnest Daudet: Translated by Elizabeth P. Train: Appleton............... 75 
The Truth About Clement Ker: A Novel: George Fleming (Julia C. Fletcher): Roberts Bros.......... 75 
Flistorical and National : 
English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages: J. J. Jesserend: Putnam’s.................ececeeeeecees 6 oo 
History of the Mongols from the Ninth to the Nineteenth Century: H. H. Howorth: Longmans........ 9 50 
Story of Mexico: Susan Hale: Story of the Nations Series: Putnams.................eceeeceeeecees I 50 
The English Restoration and Louis XIV., 1648-1678: Osmund Airy: Longmans....................6- I 00 
Literary Criticism: 
Letters on Literature: Andrew Lang: Reprinted from the N. Y. Independent: Square, cloth........... 2 00 
Literature of the Fourteenth Century: Henry Morley: Book I.: Cassell.............. 2. ce eee eeeeeees I 50 
Our Eagtth: Peel. A: G. Tak, of Tearward: Harper & Bias, .....occcccccvccccveseveccaveescsvevecees I 00 
Scottish Song: Its Wealth, Wisdom and Social Significance: J. S. Blackie: Scribner & Welford......... 3 00 
Miscellaneous Essays : 
Essays: Henry T. King, Author of The Egotists: Lippincott Co.............. cece ee cece cece ee cceees I 25 
French Traits: An Essay in Comparative Criticism: W.C. Brownell: Scribners...................06- I 50 
Social Progress: An Essay: Daniel Greenleaf Thompson: Longmans: 8v0..............eeeeeceeeeees 2 00 
Natural History Sketches : 
Field and Hedgerow: Last essays of Richard Jefferies: Longmans, Green & Co............eeceeeceees I 75 
Poetry of the Month: 
In Vinculis: Wilfred Scawen Blunt: With portrait: Scribner & Welford................ cess cess eees 2 00 
Poems of Wild Life: Edited by C. G. D. Roberts: Thos. Whittaker: Canterbury Poets................ 40 
Political Questions : 
Maine’s International Law: Henry Sumner Maine: Henry Holt & Co........... cece cece cece ee enees 275 
The Government of the United States: W. J. Cocker: Harper & Bro.............ccceccccccccccceces 75 
Religious and Philosophical: 
Bible Characters: Charles Reade: Harper & Bros.: r2mo., cloth..........-.ccccccccecccctdecccscecs 75 
First and Fundamental Truths: A Treatise on Metaphysics: James McCosh: Scribners..............-. 2 00 
Nature and Man: Essays, Scientific and Philosophical: Wm. B. Carpenter: Appleton................. 2 25 
Scientific and Industrial: 
Modern Science in Bible Lands: Sir J. W. Dawson: Maps and IIllust.: Harpers.................00005 2 00 
The Development of the Intellect: Prof. W. Preyer: Internat. Educ. Series: Appleton................ I 50 
The Telephone: Wm. H. Preece and Julius Maier: Van Nostrand & Co.: Illustrations................ 4 00 
Travel and Adventure: 
Foot-Prints of Travel: or Journeyings in Many Lands: M. M. Ballou: Ginn.................ee00000s I 10 
Foreign Visitors in England and What They Have Thought of Us: E. Smith: Armstrong.............. I 25 
Jonathan and His Continent: Rambles Through American Society: Max O’Rell: Cassell..............- I 50 
Old Chelsea: A Summer Day’s Stroll: Dr. Benj. E. Martin: Scribner & Welford.................2.6- 2 50 
One Thousands Miles Up the Nile: Amelia B. Edwards: Illustrated: Routledge....................- 2 50 
The Last Voyage, To India and Australia in the “Sunbeam:” Lady Brassey: Longmans.............. 6 00 
Through the Heat of Asia, Over the Pamir to India: G. Bonvalot: Armstrong: 2 vols..............++0+: Io 50 
Trip Around the World in 1887-88: W.S. Caine: 250 IIlust.: Routledge.............02 ceeeeeecees 2 50 
Truth About Russia: Wm. T. Stead, of the Pall Mall Gazette: Cassell............- ec eeeeee cece eceees I 00 
Works of Reference: 
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SOCIETY VERSE-—-AIRY AND FANCY FREE. 





Love, False and True—Ballard Craig—Cartoon 


Lighte Love was born but yester e’en 
He perisheth ye morrowe, 

But in ye intervalle betweene 
He causeth fulle muche sorrowe. 


Ye roses in ye Mayden’s cheeke 
He drives wyth teares away, 
Until no more at hide and seeke 

Ye smiles wyth blushes playe. 


He makes ye Man to sore lament 
And vowe all maydes untrue.— 

Hys paine—hys woe—hys punishment 
In bitternesse to rue. 


But true Love is a gladsome thyng 
To hide wythinne ye hearte, 

That doth pure joy and solace bryng 
For everye pricke and smarte. 


Lighte Love doth kysse and ride awaye 
To seeke a fayrer face, 

But in ye hearte, true Love doth staye, 
Where he hath found hys place. 


So Men and Maydes beware ye styng 
Of light Love—and ye smarte! 

But true Love is a gladsome Thyng 
To hide wythinne ye hearte. 


No Doubt—Springfield Republican 
She was a pretty sales-girl, 
He asked her for a kiss ; 
For he was the accepted 
Of this fair and blushing miss, 
She gave him one, and as she drew 
Her rosy lips away— 
“Is there,” asked she, in trembling tones, 
“ Anything else to-day?” 


Before the Glass—F. S. M.—Harfer's Bazar 


She stood before a looking-glass— 

A winsome, pretty, dark-eyed lass— 
Her head a little to one side 

As though all mankind she defied. 

With cheek so rosy, neck so white, 
Her long hair o'er her shoulders fell, 

Her brown eyes sparkled with delight ; 
It needed no soft speech to tell 
That she was fair; she knew it well. 


And her soliloquy ran thus : 
“ How awful slow the time would pass 
If it wasn’t for this looking-glass !” 


Laughing in Her Sleep—S. M. Peckh—Times-Democrat 


I caught my love reclining 
Beside the ingle warm, 

Her silken tresses twining 
About her snowy arm, 

A silver rippling murmur, 
A dimple half a-peep, 

Proclaimed my little sweetheart 
Laughing in her sleep. 


As she lay there a-dreaming, 
Had Cupid crept a-near, 
Beside the embers gleaming, 
To whisper in her ear? 
Some plan for man’s confusion, 
Some plot for heartaches deep, 
It filled her soul with rapture, 
Laughing in her sleep. 


Ah, woe betide the morrow 
When she shall come to wake ; 
My soul is wrung with sorrow 
To think how hearts will ache. 
For gallant beaux may tremble, 
And pitying seraphs weep, 
When Cupid talks with Beauty 
Laughing in her sleep ! 


Applied Astronomy—A Vassar Girl—Boston Herald 


He took me out to see the stars, 
That astronomic bore ; 

He said there were two moons near Mars, 
While Jupiter had four. 


I thought, of course, he’d whisper soon 
What fourfold bliss ’twould be 

To stroll beneath that fourfold moon 
On Jupiter with me. 

And when he spoke of Saturn’s ring, 
I was convinced he’d say 

That was the very kind of thing 
To offer me some day. 


But in a tangent off he went 
To double stars. Now that 
Was most suggestive, so content 
And quite absorbed I sat. 


But no, he talked a dreary mess, 
Of which the only fraction 

That caught my fancy, I confess, 
Was “ mutual attraction.” 


I said I thought it very queer 
And stupid altogether, 

For stars to keep so very near, 
And yet not come together. 


At that he smiled and turned his head ; 
I thought he’d caught the notion, 
He merely bowed good-night and said, 

That safety lay in motion. 


Holding His Own— Unidentified 
In the parlor one evening were sitting till late 
A young man and a maiden so fair. : 
I am sure they were lovers, and some people say 
That they did not use more than one chair, 


Let that be as it may, they were happy and gay 
As they chatted away at their ease, 

And they talked of the weather, the opera and love, 
While they each found it easy to please. 


Although charming, these several topics, at last 
Came a pause in their thoughts’ rapid flow, 
Just an eloquent silence like true lovers have 
When their love is sweetest, you know. 
“ Do you think I’m improving in courtship?” he asked 
With a smile and a blush then the maiden replied : 
“ Well, I think you are holding your own!” 


Estranged—Frank Dempster Sherman—Once a Week 

Since first your letter came to me, 

And brought the bitter word that ends 
Life’s one, divine felicity, 

The sweet companionship of friends, 
My heart the agony has known 

That blights a lily’s lovely life, 
When, sudden at her waxen zone, 

She feels the bee’s keen-bladed knife. 
Love had so long within its power 

Possessed us botch—who dreamed to part 
You, like the robber of the flower— 

I, with a dagger in my heart ? 
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NEW ECLECTIC MONTHLY 





Harper’s Weekly: 

One of the most interesting and valuable of eclectic 
magazines is the monthly periodical recently established 
under the name of Current Literature. The plan of this 
periodical is original. The selections are grouped to- 
gether under appropriate headings, so as to constitute 
departments. The editorial gossip and reflection run- 
ning through all this timely and entertaining matter 
give it not only unity, but additional interest. 


Chicago Herald: 

Current Literature, the new monthly, is the most sat- 
isfactory attempt yet made to establish a popular eclectic 
monthly. It is conducted with signal ability and is ex- 
ceptionally readable in ali departments. 


New York Epoch: 

Current Literature for December contains a vast 
amount of reading matter, original and selected, with a 
good index. This magazine will prove useful to those 
wishing to obtain a rapid survey of “current literature,” 
either in the periodicals or in the newspapers. 





Minneapolis Journal: 

Each succeeding number of this new magazine is 
simply a marvel of richness and variety. Any one who 
values the convenience of having the best things in 
current, as well as less recent literature, culled out and 
classified for him, must appreciate the discriminating 
work done by the editor of this splendid publication. 





Indianapolis News: 
The December Current Literature is an example of 
what an eclectic literary publication should be. 





Buffalo Express: 

Current Literature, besides all its departments, con- 
tains many special features. Some are old and some 
new, and a few are so old that they are new to the present 
generation. All have the merit of being interesting. 


New York Times: 

With its December number, which is just ready, Cur- 
rent Literature completes its first volume. This is an 
extremely entertaining magazine, containing as it does a 
vast collection of matter in prose and verse, original and 
selected, with a useful magazine index. One gets his 
money’s worth from Current Literature. 





Boston Transcript: 

Each succeeding number of this new periodical but in- 
creases the wonder why, as it meets so universal a need, 
something like it was not established before. Its ample 
pages are filled with the freshest matter in current liter- 
ature, culled from newspapers, magazines and books, 
intermingled with crisp editorial matter. There is no 
other publication in this country of so wide or so varied 
a scope, or one which represents so impartially the cur- 
rent character and value of the world’s literature. 


New York Sun: 

It would be easier far to enumerate the things it aoes 
not contain than to give a complete list of the good 
things within its pages, for it is no exaggeration to say 
that it contains everything. In prose, the best short 
stories of modern time; the best novels of the day con- 
densed by a practiced hand; the literature of the hour 
commented upon, turned, twisted and analytically dis- 
sected by a critical mind; the humor of the period, par- 





agraphic and otherwise, and, with all this, a classified 
list of the magazine artictes of the month is given, so 
that what is missing from the pages of Current Litera- 
ture may be easily found by those who wish to read up 
on special subjects, and all of which may be purchased 
for—$1? Nota bit of it. Twenty-five cents! 


New Orleans Picayune: 

Current Literature is the most widely eclectic maga- 
zine ever published. It makes its selections from the 
best magazines and newspapers in this country and 
Europe, and is a marvellously faithful reflex of contem- 
poraneous literature all over the world. It is full of all 
kinds of good things for all “sorts and conditions of 
men,” as Mr. Besant would put it. 





Chicago Tribune: 

Current Literature closes its first volume with the 
December number, and its editors should be conscious 
that they have scored a success. It really merits all the 
good things the critics have said of it. 





Chicago Times: 

The December number of Current Literature com- 
pletes the first volume of that periodical. It has well 
kept its promise to be a monthly guide or map of litera- 
ture. Its book index alone is a most valuable feature 
and will grow more so with more perfect arrangements 
for fullness. In fact the whole periodical shows good 
work in all departments. 


San Franciso Examiner: 

In some special features Current Literature is excelled 
by other magazines, but in the matter of semi-eclectic 
periodical literature, the editor has notched the rock a 
cut above the highest mark hitherto made. 





Washington Post: 

For the general reader there has never been published 
in this country a more interesting and valuable work 
than this magazine of record and review. It contains 
the best from all current sources, with enough that is 
standard, and it is put up in the very best shape. 





The Nashville American: 

Too much good cannot be written of this publication ; 
the difficulty is to keep within bounds when it is under 
discussion. One is as much surprised at the admirable 
manner in which it is edited as with the delightful mat- 
ter that is presented. A reader who does not find 
something to suit his or her taste in Current Literature 
is a groundling indeed. A year’s issue of Current Lit- 
erature will make a valuable library. It is a genuine 
treat to sit down in the company of such a publication. 





San Francisco Report: 

Current Literature deserves everything kind that can 
be said of it. It is the happiest thought and realization 
of this or any other literary year. 





Baltimore Sun: 

Current Literature still maintains its standard. We 
confess that, while praising the design and selections of 
the first number, we thought it too good to last. But 
there are bright minds at the head of it, obviously, and 
they strike paying ore every time. 

New York Truth: 

It is well named Current Literature, for it runs on as 

smoothly as a full flooded river from its source. The 
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selections from authors, old and new, are made with 
admirable judgment and in the best taste. Tales and 
poems and quaint things of forgotten authors are saved 
from oblivion and put into the hands of people who, 
without this medium, would never have heard of them. 
I know of no such ably conducted work of the kind in 
this or any other country. . 





Arkansaw Traveller: 

Current Literature is the most entertaining magazine 
published in this country. It is the only magazine which 
supplies every want of the literary worker. 





Detroit Free Press: 

It is a collection made with excellent taste and judg- 
ment of the best things in the newspapers of the day, 
the things which are far better worth preserving than 
much that is found in the magazines, but which has 
heretofore been entombed in the big, unwieldy files or 
dusty shelves in public libraries. 





Springfield Union: 

It is good and deserves success. It certainly prom- 
ises to be of exceeding value to any one who wants to 
keep up with current thought, but finds it utterly impos- 
sible to compass the mass of literature that contains it. 





Boston Traveller: 

Current Literature fully sustains its brilliant reputa- 
tion. It would be easier to tell what is not in it than 
what is,—so wide and varied is its wealth of contents. 
It is clever and charming. 





Kansas City Times: 

Current Literature for December is a feast of fat 
things for the mental appetite. Without doubt this is 
one of the finest publications of the kind in the country. 
This magazine is planned upon entirely new lines, and 
covers the field of home and foreign literature. 


Omaha Bee: 

Nothing superior of the kind has appeared in Amer- 
ica, nor, indeed, anywhere else. Its seventy-two large 
pages are literally crammed with the cream of popular 
literature. The monthly book index and the magazine 
reference will keep one posted on the current literature 
of the day in a way that has never before been possible. 





Chicago Mail: 

That admirable publication, Current Literature, con- 
tinues to attract the special attention of the press by its 
quality. The taste and tact displayed in its editing 
have never been equaled when such publications have 
been attempted in the past. It has an assured success- 
ful future before it, the demand for it growing steadily. 
It is equally a delight and a convenience. 





Albany Argus: 

Although a new claimant for favor, Current Literature 
is already well established in the regard of the great 
reading public. It is conceded that much of the most 
brilliant thought of the world is to-day expressed through 
the newspapers, and it is fitting that it should be brought 
into convenient form for presentation, by judicious 
selection and consideration. The magazine is edited 
with skill and judgment. 





Atlanta Constitution: 

Current Literature is one of the most satisfactory 
publications of the kind we have ever seen. It is edited 
with judgment, taste and skill. 


Washington Republican: 

Wherever the best literature can be found, the world 
about, it has been sought, and is here reproduced in 
manner most acceptable. Take this carefully selected 
reprint to your home. It will go direct to your Learts. 


The Literary World: 

An extremely sprightly monthly magazine has lately 
been started in New York under the title of Current 
Literature. It has the merit of being something quite 
new under the sun. Its monthly table of contents pre- 
sents an imposing array of readable articles on every 
conceivable topic. 

Philadelphia Press: 

Current Literature is prosperous, and deserves ts 
prosperity. Of all the eclectic publications it is the 
most useful to the working journalist. Its gossip of 
authors and books is always bright and breezy. 








Rochester Post Express: 

Each number of Current Literature contains about 
one hundred pages; it sells for 25 cents; it is filled with 
the very best things from the latest papers and maga- 
zines, and it is very doubtful if any other periodical in 
this country supplies so much good reading matter. 





New York Telegram: 

It is a notable example of what can be done oy a 
skilful editor. The magazine is interesting, whether a 
man is at leisure or in a hurry, whether he is about to be 
married or hanged. 


Pittsburg Bulletin; 

This new publication delves so deeply in contempo- 
raneous thought, in comment and review, that, instead 
of being a record, it would be nearer the mark to say 
that it is the fountain-head of inspiration. Certainly in 
all that constitutes force and literary finish, Current Lit- 
erature is incomparable, while as a magazine of record, 
in mental breadth it grasps the world. 








Springfield Union: 

With its December issue Current Literature has 
reached its sixth number, and in its career of six months 
this magazine has made a wide place for itself. 





St. Louis Republic: 

As good as voluminous, which is saying a great deal, 
a great hive stored with honey of all flavors culled from 
every species of flower. To the man of means it isa 
guide through the literary “ Garden of the Gods,” while 
it contains so much of the best cullings from current 
thought that a poor student might feel well contented in 
its possession without much more. 

Baltimore News; 

An immense amount of varied reading is found in 
Current Literature. There is something to please every 
taste, and enough matter will be found between its 
covers to occupy the average man a month. 








The Universalist : 

The new monthly entitled Current Literature is a 
marvelously well edited and well-made periodical. This 
magazine gives each month a vast amount of matter 
carefully culled from the literature of the world—maga- 
zines, periodicals, newspapers, books, are all represented 
in its pages, with the selections gathered into depart- 
ments. It is amammoth among the monthlies, contain- 
ing more than double the matter of any magazine now 
before the public. It is practically the créme de la créme 
of current publications. 
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Current Literature: 


A PAGE WITH. THE WITTY PARAGRAPHERS 





Philadelphia Record: 

Little daughter—“ Mamma, may I play with that little 
girl next door?” Mrs. Tiptop (severely)—“ Certainly 
not. Her papa goes to his business in astreet-car. He 
hasn’t a carriage to his name.” “ Well, can I play with 
Sallie Liveryman, around the corner? Her. papa has 
twenty-five carriages.” “No; he has too many.” 


New Orleans Picayune: 

3. point of superiority that the lower animals have 
over the higher is that usually the longer you know an 
animal the better you like it, and this is not often as 
true in regard to our human friends 


Clothier & Furnisher: 

“Miss Carmine,” he pleaded, “the love I bear you 
cannot be measured by mere words. It is ineradicable, 
indistinguishable, infinite. Will you be mine?” “ Mr. 
Botts,” replied Maria Carmine, “I feel deeply the great 
honor you have conferred upon me. But there is be- 
tween us a fatal barrier. I can never marry a man who 
wears a silk hat and a sack coat at the same time.” 


Fliegende Blatter: 

Enthusiastic Professor—“ Yes, gentlemen, that was a 
great time. Herder had written his ‘ Walder,’ Lessing 
was in full activity, Goethe had begun his brilliant career, 
and Schiller was about to be born.” 

Texas Siftings: 

An Austin clergyman, whose name we suppress on ac- 
count of his sacred calling, was absorbed in thought a 
few Sundays ago, just before divine service began, when 
he was approached by the organist, who asked: “ What 
shall I play?” ‘“ What kind of a hand have you got?” 
responded the absent-minded clergyman. 

Town Topics: 

Bessie—How did Charlie come to say he loved you? 

Jennie—Father asked him if he did. 











San Francisco Examiner: 
It was in a Dakota court. A pawnbroker had sued 


to recover money lent on an article represented as valu- 
able but found to be worthless. “ Your Honor,” said 
the defendant's counsel, “I move for a non-suit. The 
pawner is not liable for the pawnee’s failure to observe 
that grand old maxim, ‘caveat emptor;’ therefore the 
pawnee cannot sue.” “The court will so hold: the 
Pawnee cannot Sioux,” remarked the judge. 

Sunday Mercury: 

“You are very lovely,” said a literary dude to the pet 
coryphee at the Casino. “So you would say if you did 
not think so,” replied the poetess of motion. “And so 
you would think if I did not say so,” returned the motor 
of poetry. There’s a slight frost in the air. 

Chicago Tribune: 

“I desire to insert this small advertisement in your 
paper to-morrow morning,” she said. “This,” said the 
advertising clerk, looking it over, “will go among the 
‘wants.’” “ Have you no ‘wish’ column?” “No, mum.” 
“Then, sir,” said the young lady from Boston haughtily, 
“you need not insert it. I simply wish a situation as 
governess. That is all. It is not a case of want. Is 
there any newspaper printed in English in this place?” 











From Life: 
It is rumored that there is one violent situation in Mr. 


Howells’s forthcoming novel, in which the villain throws 


the hero’s hat out of .a window; but the author’s friends 
are confident that hé has not resorted to the extravagant 
methods of the sensational romancers. 


New Haven Palladium: 

A woman-who went out to Burmah as a missionary 
converted a native as soon as she arrived, and then mar- 
ried him. When the next batch of female missionaries 
arrived, the male natives took to the woods—illustrating 
the axiom “self-preservation is the first law of nature.” 


Robert Burdette: 

“Time spent with poultry,” says the Agriculturist, “is 
well spent.” Bet your life it is. A man can spend 
more time in an hour trying to drive a yearling hen 
through a gate eighteen feet wide than he can spend in 
a week sawing wood. And then she won’t go through 
the gate, after all, although it is wide open. She will 
either fly over the fence alongside of it or break her back 
trying to scratch under it. 











Martha’s Vineyard Herald: 

The wise man who said “ Never allow yourself to get 
out of anything” never fell into a duck pond, struck a 
hornet’s nest, or got into jail. Like many another phil- 
osopher, he is an inexperienced innocent. 





Harper’s Bazar: 

Citizen: “ What’ll you charge me, Uncle Rastus, to 
cart away that pile of stone?” Uncle Rastus: “’Bout 
two dollahs, sah.” Citizen: “Isn’t that very high?” 
Uncle Rastus: “ Yes, sah, jes fo’ cahtin’ away de stone, 
but I got ter hire a man to he’p hahness de mule.” 
Chicago News: 

“ Your story, Mr. Winterkill,” said the magazine editor 
to the rising young author, “suits me very well. I ob- 
serve in it some trivial faults, however. For instance, 
you describe the heroine’s canary as drinking water by 
‘lapping it up eagerly with her tongue.’ Isn’t that a 
peculiar way for a canary to drink water?” “ Your crit- 
icism surprises me,” said Mr. Winterkill in a pained 
voice. “Still, if you think your readers would prefer it, 
let the canary drink its water with a teaspoon.” 

From Time: 

“Oh, Mrs. Watts, you should join our literary 
society.” “Should I?” “Yes, indeed. We study and 
learn so much. Last evening we took up Carlyle’s 
quarrels with his wife.” “It must have been interest- 
ing.” “Very. Next meeting we shall investigate: the 
private life of Goethe and his love affairs.” “ How in- 
structive!” “Yes, and we have found out everything 
about Poe’s dissipation and disreputable conduct, and 
purpose soon to thoroughly investigate the immoral 
actions of Voltaire.” “Indeed!” “Qh, there’s nothing 
like a literary society to increase one’s culture.” 











Somerville Journal: 

Sixteen young ladies in Lowell have formed a whist club. 
The neighbors can hear them play whist three blocks away. 
Boston Globe: 

“T say,” said Berkey to his wife yesterday at dinner, 
“you didn’t say anything to any one about what I was 
telling you the night before last, did you? That’s a 
secret.” “A secret! Why, I didn’t know it was a secret,” 
she replied regretfully. “Well, did you tell it? I want 
to know.” “Why, no; I never thought of it since. I 
didn’t know it was a secret”. 






































af MPER A lt! 
~ =) GRANUM 


Meee NAI zi °S 


HIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD RENOWNED _ DIETETIC 
PREPARATION is a Substance of UNRIVALLED PURITY and ae 
MEDICINAL WORTH. A solid extract derived by a new process from | 

very superior growths of Wheat—nothing more. 
IT. HAS JUSTLY ACQUIRED THE REPUTATION OF BEING 


A STANDARD DIETETIC PREPARATION, 
And has been recommended and certified to by a large number of Chemists and Physicians, 
representing a very high degree of medical science, as 


\ THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, 
A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS, 


Anp a RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT in all Diszases of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
(often in instances of consultation over patients whose digestive organs were reduced to such 
a low and sensitive condition that the Granum was the only thing the stomach would tolerate 
when life seemed depending on its retention), and, while it is AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR 
THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, we do not hesitate in saying, that 
no food for the nursling can at all compare with a healthy mother’s yield of milk; when, 
however, the mother’s milk is insufficient, either in quantity or in nutritive substance—the 
IMPERIAL GRANUM is, as has been proved in thousands of cases, 


THE SAFEST FOOD. 


Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous matter, which are liable to 
stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementary composition 
THAT WHICH MAKES STRONG BONE AND MUSCLE, THAT WHICH MAKES GOOD FLESH AND BLOOD, 
THAT WHICH IS EASY OF DIGESTION, NEVER CONSTIPATING, THAT WHICH IS KIND AND FRIENDLY 
T0 THE BRAIN, and THAT WHICH ACTS AS A PREVENTIVE OF THOSE INTESTINAL DISORDERS 
INCIDENTAL TO CHILDHOOD. And while it would be difficult to conceive of anything in food 
or dessert more creamy and delicious, or more nourishing and strengthening as an aliment in 


FEVERS, PULMONARY COMPLAINTS, GASTRITIS, DYSPEPSIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY, 
Its rare medicinal excellence in all intestinal diseases, especially in 
CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, CHRONIC DIARRH@A AND CHOLERA INFANTUM 


HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


Sold by Druggists, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 



















ERIE RAILWAY. 
Popular and Picturesque Route for Tourists, Business, or Otherwise, 


Through Car Service to all the Principal Western Cities, with direct connections 
to all points beyond. 


LIMITED EXPRESS, NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
HARDCOAL. NODUST. QUICK TIME. LOWEST RATES. 


GD L. P. FARMER, GEO. DEHAVEN, 






































Gen’l Passenger Agent. Asst. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 









Advertisements. 





Free for November and December months to all who send 50 cents for a year’s subscription. 


‘The Home Magazine. 


A NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 





CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN. 





WILL CONTAIN ARTICLES ON 
Fiction, Biography, The House Beautiful, Housekeeping, Health, Education, Practical Talks 
by Practical People, Success in Life, Personal Beauty, Good 
Form, What to Wear, Children. 





FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


SIX CENTS A COPY. 





MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN’S 

Letters from Europe will be fully Illustrated 
DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, On Genius 
DR. JOHN P. HAMILTON, 


ANNIE LAUREN DAWES, 
President Making in the United States (will interest all) 


On Travel Cure 


. ‘ Poems 
Seasonable Bills of Fare 
Household Hints 
Household Economy 
Short Stories 

Stories 


ARLO BATES, 
JULIET CORSON, 
CATHERINE OWEN, . 
MARIA PARLOA, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
Cart. CHAS. KING, 


Mrs. LEW. WALLACE, Articles and Stories 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, Poems 


With many other well-known contributors, and will contain short stories for children, 
and something of interest for every member of the family. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
IT IS A MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME 


Filled with fresh material, timely and pertinent to every home and social interest. 


LARGE PAGES. 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


Address BRODIX PUBLISHING CO., 629 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, THE CHRIST, 


BY THE LATE 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








The undersigned having contracted with the ee executors of the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher to complete the 
publication of the above invaluable book, the first volume of which was issued by subscription in 1871, invite correspondence 
with persons possessing Vol. 1. and all others interested, to whom they will forward on application a circular containing full 
informaticn as to the literary plan of the work, alternative methods of publication proposed, etc. 


Special and Liberal Terms on ail Orders in Advance of Publication. 
EARLY APPLICATION FOR CIRCULARS REQUESTED, AS IT IS DESIRED TO COMPLETE THE PUBLICATION AT AN 


EARLY DATE. ADDRESS: 
BROOMFIELD & COoO., Publishers, 
658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE STANDARD BIOGRAPHY 


OF THE LATE 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
BY WM. C. BEECHER AND REV. SAMUEL SCOVILLE, ASSISTED BY MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 















Having arranged with the trustees of the Beecher estate to publish “THE LIFE OF JESUS, THE CHRIST,” the under- 
signed opened negotiations with Messrs. Chas. L. Webster & Co., for the purchase of Mr. Beecher’s biography as above, as they 
were convinced that the publication of the “ Life of Christ” would greatly increase the sale of the other book. They are happy 
to state that they are now owners of the Copyright and stock of the Biography, which has heretofore been sold by subscription 
only, but can now be obtained through any bookseller. 

This Biography of Mr. Beecher is the only work worthy of the name. It comprises about 700 pages of closely printed 
matter, containing full details of Mr. Beecher’s life and labors, with many particulars not to be found in any of the numerous 
hasty compilations issued shortly after his death. It has a magnificent steel portrait of Mr. Beecher and other illustrations. 

May be had through any bookseller, or will be mailed by the publishers, packed, postage free, on receipt of the price. 

PRICES OF THE WORK :—Fine cloth binding, plain pee $3.00; Fine half red seal, Russia, marbled edges, $3.50; Full 
sheep binding, library style, marbled edges, $3.75; Fine half morocco binding, marbled edges, $5.00; Full Turkey morocco, 
bevelled boards, antique back and gilt edges, $7.00. 


BROMFIELD & CO., 658 Broadway, New York. 








